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VJ. DEDICATION. 

■ withdrawment from the Arena of Political Deliate, 
Your country still remembers You, and will not fail 
to call for You in the hour of danger. 

Though I am not ungrateful for personal kind- 
nesses which Your Lordship haa rendered me, — felt 
the more sensitively by me aa one of a class towards 
which contempt is very generally meted rather than 
respect, — I should have thought it indeUcate to have 
made these the reasons of my present Act. I pre- 
sent this Work to You, solely on the grounds of 
Your High Character and Patriotism. 

Believe me. My Dear Lord, 

Your Lordship's grateftil and faithful Servant, 
EICHABD WINTER HAMILTON. 

Leeds, Nov. Ist, 1844. 



TO THE 

RIGHT EON. EARL FITZWILLIAM, 

STC, BTO., ETC. 



My Loed, 

I beg You to accept the Dedication of 
this Volume. It is written upon a theme which has 
ever commanded Your close attention, and respects 
a cause which has ever received Your munificent 
support. As a Treatise, it is not improbable that it 
may contain opinions with which Your judgment does 
not coincide. Its spirit of freedom and candour I am 
confident that You will approve. 

Did I presume to address Your Lordship, as did 
Walker King* at an early period of Your life, it 
would be to say how every augury of Your then open- 
ing career has been fulfilled. In Your comparative 

* Bishop of Eochester, in a Dedication prefixed to an Edition 
cf Burke. 
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ADVERTrSEMENT. 



2iid. A Condensed Statistical View — so far aa practicable 
—of the Stat-e of Popular Education in the Agricultural and 
Msunufacturiiig Ciatriota uf England) including the inatruction 
giren in Doij-schcDU and. in ISimdaj-schooIi!. 

3rd. A dmilar view of the Comparative Numbera edu- 
cated in those Schools by tlic Meniliera of the Eatabliahed 
Ohiirch, and by the different bodies of Protectant Noncon- 
formlBts. 

4th. SuggestionB in iGgard to Methods by which the 
Superintend-ence and R«3ourcea of Socte-ty niay be rendered 
more effectual, apart from the iutervention of the State, a& 
mejuiB of Becuring to the children of our peasantry and arti- 
zans inetruction in t!ie elemETita of knowledge, both secular 
and religioiia :— at the same time, the questions, whether 
Education etiauld be in any sense oompuleoTy, or whether it 
should be aided in any way by authority {ir grants from the 
GoT^HUneEit, will be left open, so that the diaEUBsion of them 
shall in no case prejudice the clainis of the Essay on tie other 
points above-mcHtioned. 

It is espected that tli(? Publication -will form a 
Duodecimo Volume of about Tbree Hundi-ed Pages, 
aDtl the Profita arising ftom it& Sole, after deducting 
tbc U3ual Costs, will be presented to the Antbor. 

The ManoBoript must be sent to my care, car- 
riage paid, including tbo Name and Address of the 
"Writer in a sealed Letter, by ihe first of March 
jiert, dii'ectcd to 26, Cooper- Street, Manchester; and 
the A-ward, it is hoped, will be madfl in about two 
montha from that time. The foDowing Gentlemen 
hcLve eonsented Lo act as Adjudicntors : — Rev. Samuel 
Dft-vidson, LL.D,, Professor ol' BibUca.1 Criticism and 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



IX. 



Oriental LitemLiirc, tu ilie LBiiuifeliii'i; ruilepL-nJt'ut 
Colleg-&; Rev. Abroliain E. rorrar, Wesli^yan Miiiiater, 
Llverpoul; and Rey. John Kelly, Liverpool. 

ROBERT VAUGHAN» D.D., 
Presideut oi' the Lancashire Iniiepcndeat College, 

near Mnncheatcr. 
College, Aug. 25, 1843. 



COPT OF THE ADJTrDICATIOK". 



I 



The Adjudicators uppatnted to exsininc the Prize Esaajs on 
Education, Laving endeatoured ti> accomplish tiLuir task witli 
all the impartiality and patience ivMch it demands, are happy 
to announce that they are unanimouB on the subject. Out «£ 
fourteen ToJumeB ■whiob they have received, they have fixed 
on the one entitled, "Thu InstitutionB of Popular Education." 
It need scarcely he mentioned that, with STsry aentimeat 
ndvancod in the Essay, they do not neoeseatily agree, But,- 
after Et careful peniea! of the entiw aumber, they btUeve 
tluit it haa more intellectual power, more practioaJ and sound 
sentiment, and greater compactnesB of argument, than any of 
its oompetitora. The publicntioii of such an Essay will, in 
their judgment, effectually promote the cause of Popular 
Educaticn in the land, to which the public miad ia upeiiially 
directed at the present time, and also fulfil the purpose uf 
the benevolent individual to whose liberality its esisteiice is 
primarily owing. 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON, 
AERAnAM E. FARRAB, 
JOHN KELLY. 
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ADVERTISE MB N'T. 



It ouiy remaina for the Author to express Lia 
obligfitions to the unknown and unguessed Donor of 
the Prize ; and to the Rev. Gentlemen who adjudged 
in favouc of the following Essay. Both tliey, and 
tho Bev. Dr. Vftughan, who wag the Convener and 
Organ, have acted towards the Writer in the kindest 
and most fraternal mauner. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Tee Author desirea to acknowledgo the Puhho favour 
which has been giyen ti> the Work, and which, ■within 
two monthSj exhausted an Edition of Two Tliouaand. 
lU health, snd a long absenca on the Continent, pre- 
vented an earlier attention to a continued demand for 
it. He has nowrerised the whole,— bringing up dates, 
where it was poesible, to the present time,— and some- 
what enlarged tlie "Volume. Ho hopes that the cor- 
rections and espansioEB of this new Edition, which 
considerably esceeda the number of tho first, will show 
that he is not indifferent to the Patronage which his 
humble attempt has so abondantly received. 

Dec, 18Eh, I8ifl. 
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" Ef aga rot irgMT«t Kuynv RiaeaiSefiii', rou£ OLi>haxac| 

*m7f]3m»r i, tj ftft s<; ruuJo pfgii" 6i>So ^*l Sw «!■ Kurouf 

ffiXXo -ivfoii-rciv 'DuSe /iifisisSai ■ tm St fiifiu^tti, jiii/t,ijatBU 

at&aiiott;, aupgmai, oeioii;, (Xiu^efBu;, xcti raftj 

Toiaura <:Taira- to. i' anTiiuh^a ^fjTe Toitn, /itfle Si/kouc] 

Eivai iJ.i/j,rjeae6ai." 

Plnta. — Do lUputlitai, Lib. iii^i 

"If, tlmreftire, we are to hold tn our first rcasoniiii,', that our' 
Ijlorenion, without intcrfuritig in nay otlier MiLiiufBcture ivhnteoercr, 
uiight tv Iw the most nwnnito ManufiwturoTa of tliH J,ib9rty of the 
SliUe, A.ucl i<- raiiid bothing but whfLt has seme refeTcnce to it, — it 
ware Burelj [jroper that they Eeither did, nor imitated, anj thing 
elue. But if thejr HhmiU so fai escced their province na to affect 
Bucli luutatLDu, lot them (jmuiaCo models wLidi ajrc iiuuil^, wias, 
puH, ukd fi«e, bud all the kinilred virhi^fl. Is no pASsibla ceim 
Clin it ha their datj to follow Blarish moaaares." 



" 111 the aduptlon of the Bysteru. of Education, I foresee an 
enlightened peaaaiitcy, fnigiil, induHtrious, eohei, orderly, ninl eon- 
tenteif, beiM-uso they are acquiiinteJ with tlie true value of fru- 1 
gnlity, Biihricty, indugtry, and imler; Crimea dlEiiiiislung, hccnuge 
the enlightened undorrtanding abhora crime ( tLc practice of CluiB- 
tiauity ppflvailiug, heeauM the rims of yoot pofulatiuc can read, 
iHimpn?Lend. nnd feci its divine ori^n, and the hoauty tif the doc- 
trincB uliich it inculcates; jciuT kingdom aafe from tiie iuiult nf 
(]l« enemy, bwaiiiK- every man krwirs t^l' nnrth if that which ha 
\» «ill«l upmi tr- ilefeiid," 

Sjieeuli i>r Lhc late Ssmuel Whitlitenil, E^j., AL F. 
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POPULAB EDUCATION. 



CHAPTEE I. 



PRELIMINAET THODQHTS ON CERTAIN PORTIONS 
OF OUH POPULATION. 



Tee Philosophy of Populatioiij thougli it has recently 
excited mucli cittcnljon and produced ample diacmisioii, 
does not seem even now to have obtoJiiBi that place 
in Human Studies wlich it bo well deserves. It is 
strange that it slionld bear this modem date. Sines 
in every country tlie queations it embraces must have 
been of almoat equal importanoe, — the failixre tkceat- 
eniiig tlie industrial reaourceBj as tho eixcesa does ths 

41 

subsisting means, of every conununity, — it is a ground 
of surprise that we can find scarcely any notice of it, 
any reference to it, in the writingB of antiquity. It 
was, doubtless, a sutject of anxious thought to many 
■who lived in tte remotest periods of the earth. The 
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I'RELIMTWABY THODOHXa OS 



ID bis contemphiliyub, Uie Btdtaamim in his pro- 
jwtd, oould Dot utterly neglect or slight it. With a 
t^trhlile eameetneHS it ileniiintlcd the [tttentiun of btitSl. 
I'luto, inJcuJ, ifl Ilia ideal of ft State, lias not wlioUy 
[jverlooked it. Bpeaking on certniu regulatiana of 
marriage, lie oausea hia great inteclocntor, Socrates, 
to Btuto Uie alternfttJTeSj — "That as fer as posBible 
our city may bo neither too fiJl nor too empty."* 
Thu void exliausted by fre([uent famino9, the waste 
lufll, by exterminating wars, "would eomelimeB p-eril tha 
being of peoples and the identity of nations. Grave 
WEL8 the problem, how these devastations might be 
rqiiiired. Hctl andiuice was not, on tlic cjth«r hand, 
unattended hy dilUeulUes. Though tlio world may not 
Imve been filled ■with, its present number of inliabitanta, 
Homo piirts of it were densely thronged. The emarm 
gatliorud in tho fruitful vale. Wherever, too, the limit 
of Or KOUDtry wiia narrow, — not lying in the depth 
of a continent but shut in by shores, — not apreadicg 
oyer a champagne but imprisoned by mountains, — 
inoreaBo would become more likely, ftom the high>er 
liullivution of the soil, from the demand of dome9tie 
manufactiire, and :from tba prevention of any outgrowth 
of itself beyond the bounds which local necessity had 
&ot, Searcely lees grave wag the problem, how these 
augmented wants might be supplied. The tccordH have 
not been kept, but it cannot be doubted, that profound 

yiyinlm." — Eop : lit. r. 
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muangsi, thtvt Sflgftcioua conjecturea, Uiat compreben- 
eive BcLemcs, hnvo always more or less agitated the 
mind af the wiee and the good, touching their species 
in this particulftr view of it, — its repression or ita mul- 
tiplieatiou. Philimthi'opy, of no degree or direction, 
ccuJd overlook that wliicb ijivolved its every exei'oiM. 
A Loary dignity, unquestionably, rests upon the sni- 
enoe, however its discoveries lie buried witli the futbers 
of tho world. 

The Sacred YoliimB has gatheied up -certain nota- 
tiona of this grefit study of our nature, which are 
worthy of their i-egister. It pointe as to Him who 
"enluxgeth the nations, and straiteneth them."* It 
assures us that it must be on accoimt of His [mgoir 
against ow wickedness, if he "multiply the nation," 
and withhold the proper consequenee by not "increas- 
ing the joy."+ The greatest proportion of hiunaa 
beings to thoir earthly dwelling-place is always assu- 
med by it to be a good, a thing to be desired. God, 
it assures us, "made it to be inliabited." "He hath 
mftde of one blood all natious of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the eaiili." Is tho Parent described ? 
" As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man ; 80 are 
children of tlie youth. Happy is the man that tath 
his (|aivei: full of tli«m." Is the migLt of ThebsB, 
with its hundred gates, proclaimed ? It is " popu- 
louB No." The highest blessing takes this form, as if 
there could not be excess :. " For thy waste and thy 
• Jobiii. 23. t I"«-iJ(. 3- 
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ilesulale pliiccB, and liie land of tliy destruction, sLaU 
eren now be too narrow by reason of the inliabi- 
tanls,"* Gaardiog Vfith holy jealousy (uid fearfiil judg- 
ment every violiition of purity, consecrating marriage 
aa "the true eouree of human offspring," no man can 
he an intruder in tlie world. His tirth gives riglit of 
place and pfovision in it. Parental sin may, in the 
opinion of society, tluow a shame aiouBd Uini. It 
may be tlie wladom of -society to treat him differently 
ftora till" liom«-bom child. But what if no inheritance 
greet him ? What if yearning and Ligb anticipation 
have not hailed him ? The genial fount of mnt^mnl 
nomisliment was not denied the babe ; and the joyiass 
mother, in the sense of its imdeserved wrong, has 
sometimes entwined it in on]y a fonder embrace. We 
need not &et ourselves with fears of too mtaiy giieate 
for the banquet of nature. The prolificuess of our 
kind has its own limits, and wants not our cheeks. 
He, who bida tlic poorest, hna spread the board. Ha 
has estalliahed the proportion between the numbers 
and the viands. There ia bread enougli and to spare. 
Want may exist in the destitution of the means by 
which 0. ahnro of that provision can only he obtained. 
That is not the enquiry, la there neceesity for that 
privation ? Except in the tuid or frozen wftstee, thea^ 
ia not local dearth: even Uieir rigours may be over- 
come. Cultivation finds new powers in the most 
unyielding soil : O'Cean has acaroely been skimmed for 
" Ito. llil. 1&. 



CERTAIN FORTIONS OF ODB POFCUTION. 



its wetJtli. " God Iiath mnde the round world so 
sure," that not only cannot iL lie moved, but ils notii- 
tive po-wen oannot be exhttneted : eober cnloulatioD 
has sliown, from tha Bqnare miles and their relatiye 
inhabitftiita of Cliina and Briliiin, tliat nine tliousaud 
millions of humEUi beings might live *ipon the planet 
without crowdiii.gr its area or impoverishing ita supply. 
Were there any danger, any evil, in this EibnoBl incon- 
ceivable augmentation, the given amoont ie a jrare 
chimera. If some couutriea he now well replenished. 
which the ancient lanclmarks did not recognise, — 
others are hnt the wreclts of a mighty depopuliition. 
Tie ascertained froit of Marriage restrains every fear. 
The law of Increase is ahnost matliematicallj eSta- 
bhshe-d. Perhaps the quantity of himian creatures ia 
not greater now than at some former periods of our 
globe. Let us welcome all who emerge among ns into 
life, let lis confess their equal title with our own, not 
dariug to speak of Etntcrioi* possession, not grudging 
one against another, not charging God ibolishly vnth 
a disparity which it is most profane to suppose. Jnatly 
and henavirlently let na think of any imaginable addi- 
tion of man as a happy conaimmiation : na caUing 
upon I1& foT a more active and zealous diseliarge of the 
duties of philimLlu-opy, ! precious ia the lile of man ! 
Well may we hail him who now has begun to live for 
ever ! If tlie Heathen ooiild spenk of Mm ; " A nim al 
providum, eagax, multiplex, acirtnm, mcmor, plenum 
rationis et eonsihi, quern vncaiaus HoirJnem, preehra 




e PREUMINAEY THOUGHTS OS 

qiiaiem conditione generatum esse ft summo Deo;"* 
Low Bhould wa honour all men ! How unworthy is 
every contemptiiouB espresaion towards tmy on our 
tongues ! Is he to be [iespieed ? Is " he a veesel in 
which 13 no pleaatire ?" 

If a spirit of djsparftgement be entertained towards 
any man, as the consiiming auiiQal, as the supemu- 
merary diaturher, — his entrtmce on thia ^stth tm 
encroachment, hts niiiLgling with its tribes tm imper- 
tinence, — ona who came uninvited and who departs 
undesired, — such a. temper is not drawn from Ecyc- 
latioQ. When wa pray irnto our Fatter which is in] 
heaven for our dnily bread, we ncknowledge all rasn- 
kind for our brethren, and include them in the prayer. 
Each man is the brother for whom Christ died. None 
may be indiflferent nor displeaaiag to us. We are 
our Brother'a Keeper. The most distressed is mostj 
proximately our neighbour. We me debtors to al]. 
We owe to Love one another. The Christian Chejity 
couTsea each drop of oiu: conunon blood through all 
the windings of iLe human heait, and idenlifieB all its| 
great principles witli universiJ man. And at least m 
native coimtry maltes a noble investment, though not' 
more than just, for the needy. It mortgages its whola , 
property for the seirviee of the poor. It has noi 



' "JhfA the <3^atur«, fai-saciiiig, iupnloua, imreetricted, euun- 
laitig, recollectiTe, iull of t^aaon and piorpose, whom we e&ll m&ti, 
miiEt have l<«eu formed ndth gacli renamed qniLlitiea b; the Suprcmaij 
Snd."— Cioero. ]>e Iiegibus, lib. i. 
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Apotbetfflj* like Sparta., for tJie deformei infent : it 
pro-ricles, unliie the auoient MflBBagetai,+ no living 
grave for age. 

But let us indulge uo viaiontuy ideas of man in 
his most perfect state oil enitb, He must alnaya be 
a labourer. The fiurow must bo turned, tlie forge 
mast be Hglited, the anvil must be struck. Tliere will 
be required tlie miner, the eseaTalor, the tnjilder, the 
liusbftndman. Most niinute processes must be con- 
ducted: most menial tasta must be performed. The 
drudgery of present occupation may ba somewhat 
mitigated. Yet bodily eserdon will ever be esacted, 
Though his brow slifdl be raised atiil higher to henven, 
ihn sweat of toil must be always Uiere, A luw pro- 
cltiims this necessity. Population Btanda in a relation 
to the supply of food. There is invariably, in every 
civiliaed counay, a certaiii proportaon between the 
two. By some restraint or check, population is not 
auffered n permanent or common advancement upon 
the means of subsistence prepared for that population. 
They do not swell in diverse ratios to each other. 
Increase of human Had seema to know no indefinite 
expansion: increase of food for htmnan kind as httle 
knows a wasteful auperBuity. Wo speak not now of 
certain offirmeil calculations. We diffide in them. 
The muldpUcatioQ of the species is, to our conviction, 
JH extravagantly computed, The- sources of its support 
^1 are placed, in our belief, most unduly low. But tlie 
^^^ ' flutoJH:!!, Ljnir : f Herodotus, Clda. 
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true ineqilatity. Uiough very far from tho naithmetical 
and geometrio figures, we consider a most importEuit 
prinoiple. It is the great meentive to industry and 
competition, Tiw rife find too easy a proviaon for 
our -wants would weakon the moinspring of every 
social movement : he who -wUl not work ouglit not 
to eat : and the place of every one wlio feeds opon 
the muTerBd gam&r must be properly npportioned und 
eagerly aoiiglit. He cannot tdt down to the feast 
witJioat having first earned hia share and vrndicated 
hie titl«. 

In the treatment of enquiiiee which affect popula- 
tion, we are betrayed into a style of language, perfectly 
innocent, but not equally felicitous. We speak, when 
looking on. the crowds of the town and city, of the 
masses disooTered there. Now we, in this wise, talk 
of CTery congeries and conglomerate. We oorreot our- 
selves hy qualilying the phrase : they ore h\'ing masses, 
the masaee of human beings. But our judgments are 
distorted by the pkrnse. Wo unconsciously gLde into 
a prejudice. We have gained a total, without th i nk i n g 
of the parta. It ia a heap, but it haa strangely become 
indivisible. These masses present to us no delinea- 
tions, no jadividuahties. When we speak of mind in 
reference to them, it is as though there was but one 
mind info nn i n g all ; or of capacity for feeling, &a 
though there was hut one capacity for feehng exci- 
ting all. In reckoningw of their number to n given 
space. Of to ft porticulflr period, we abeolutely break 
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down tliesG quantitieSj not into integers, but aliqnots 
and fractiong. We mnst reduce the sums into fiftLa, 
and thiria, and eightlis. We cull decimals to our tiid. 
If disaster overtdte Hie throng, — if military execution 
"befall some lawless multitude,— we lieai without sur- 
prise, that perhaps only two, or four, of the dBnae jniiss 
have suffered harm or death, From the extenufttion 
■which lliia is suppos&d to urge, we might imagine 
that the catHstrophe vfss universally diffiiaed ; tllflt the 
deadly missiye, that the sabre gasb, were equally dis- 
tributed. But each component was a. perfect system 
of e^stenoe in himself. He who was woDuded, only 
lie was harmed ; be who wbb HUed, only he has died. 
Tbero was no common nerve nor lite in tlie tirowd. 
We miglit say, only these were injured or were slain. 
But it is a solecism to say that only these of the mtif- 
Hiude wece thus affected. Tliere is no compendimn 
of men. All others of the multitude escaped, and 
these suffered as if they Jiiid stood alone. They lost 
nothing of themselves in their asaociatea. They were 
but their uncomjoimded solves. To himself, to bis 
hereaftcTf to liig God, each man ig a separate entity, 
— yoti cannot divide nor multiply liim, — you cmmot 
make him soraethLng more or sometliing le33,^aniidBt 
whatever congregation of Lis fellows he is found, in 
whatever circumatrtnces of relationship he atands, lie 
is distinct from all, as though he wandered the loue 
pilgrim across the tuftlees dc&ert, or in sobtEii'y skiff 
traversed a shoreless sea. 
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Peculiflx yiewa may be eotertamed of certnin oom-j 
miinities, of many populations. In various dretrict 
their nmubei eitenda to a BtLrpriaing dtgiec. Locality,] 
giving rise to occupation, strongety influences the fact. 
A- coal, or an iron, field gathers upon it a man-tifao- 
turing race. No immigration cun acoount for the sud-^ 
den rise. It is a nidus of a new commonwealth. The'] 
births, contrary to general hypothoeis, seero to be u 
proportion to the dentiity of tlie popuJtttion, ETeryi 
reaiHtanoe of atmosphere, health, employment, oounter-i 
works it in T4iin. It is an ehhleBS tide. Some liit.hert»j 
bniren territory ia piled with factories, covered Tritl 
families, studded with Imhitationa. Tlie question ia] 
determined, — no light one to the serious mind, — that 
more or less of human beings may be produced. Tens 
of thousaitdB owe their exietence to these ciroumston- 
oes. But for the rich miucriils beneath, these bad not] 
breriUied among ub. Difficulties, vast and even awiul, 
beset the Btate-ment; but there is the fact. The gatea- 
of life are more suddenly and widely tbrown open. 
From the time of Hargreaves and Arkwright, from the'j 
years 17S7- — 1770, this increase has been mnnifeat. 
From thu opening of the present century, it may bei 
Eliown to be at tho rate of one and a half per cent, 4-1 
year, or fifteen per cent, each ten years. It cnmiot bi 
les3 than a quarter of a million per annum on ths 
present population. 

The atat« of the present population in Gireat Bri- 
tain ftwftkeuB anxious emotions in every thougbtfal 
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and b&nevolent mind. Its ooeaii-rftiapatta r^stram it 
from preaemg outwEude. This reBtriction does not, 
however, prevent frequent discbflrges of it. From tiie 
Betums famisLtid, by the Emigration Board, we learn 
that the number of emigrants, in the seven yeois, from 
1823 to 1831, was 103,218, op an a-rerBge of 14,745 
yearly: in the ten jearSi from 1833 to 1841, 429,776, 
or 43,977 per anmim. During, therefore, the laat 
seventeen years, tho total number has been 539,993, 
or an ttverage for that period of 31,352 each year. 
This is n great efflux : bat what sensible vacuum ia 
effected ? The difference is seen in other parts of 
tho Tlmted Empire, as when the estate is cleared, or 
some clan i3 deported. But in England and Wales, 
to -which tliis Eeport is confined, great as is the -with- 
drawment, it is scarcely possible, except by arguing 
what otherwise must have been, to prove a Bubatantial 
and practical relief A perplexity aiisea as to the 
employment of so many ready and willing labourers. 
Could it be ahown that Machinery throws out of work 
any number of hands, it would be vain to do more 
than deplore the conaeq^tience. Arrest ita powers^ and 
what hands could you employ ? The demonstration 
is easy, that it not only ia neceSBary ia help US to 
produce at all, but that it crentes demands for mani- 
pulation and rraoorces of handicraft, which otherwise 
could not be kuown. Manui'acturc is not a mis- 
nomer, when most indebted to mechanical contrivance. 
Tlierc is nothing in tbo lahoui' of civihsed man, 
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lut re(|uirC8 some iinpteiu&at, — maotber term for a 
raaoliine. Wlien lie ceftHed to tear up the ground wilt 
his nails, — if Le ever did that brutal or moniiil act, — 
lie called for nrLificiul uiil. Tbe spuclc, the iioe, the 
Blmri?, thi! barrow, lut! all nbridgiaeiita (il'mauiial power. 
It would be difficult to prove that ivliat was good in 
iUi incipient use. becnme a violent evil when it was a 
littlo more elnborflted. Man, in the different brfinuhes 
of Ilia manul'nctiiring flltilt, heaitutes not to call him- 
self, — and reels thut there is no opprobrimu ia it, — - 
tile nrtizan and tbe mechanic. 

There are bardships, induhitaljly, connected with 
Buddt-n transitions in mechanical improvement. A 
largo claea, pcrliapa indentured to that fliviaion of 
iMbour which is now superseded^ feels itself aggrieved. 
In disgust and revenge, it will give no assistance to 
the improved instrument. Moat conceivable is it iJiat 
these men should feel that society has cast tkem off. 
They apply, with reluetimae, to any sort of occupation. 
Rognlar habits being broken, tiiey henceforth prefer 
the moat desaltory. Tiiey rapidly begin to sink. They 
Lavf> refused to avail themtielvea of tbe ind'eaaed labour 
wliieb the innovation boa renlly introducedj because 
their original, and aoniewhat esclusive, privilege has 
been dieturbed. There was no neceasitj' for this aban- 
donment to physical and moral degeneracy : lut tbe 
result might he too confidently expected, and maybe 
too natwrally explained. The spectacle of whole hodiea 
of workmen, thus pauperised and thus blotted out, is, 
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hnppily, yery rare ; it is a stage of thinga which some 
of U8 have known, and wliich caimot happen witliout 
a heaTt-i-endmg commigpration. 

Sereral of those yents of populationj which tiie 
contests of kingdoms smd othei nalionnJ convulsions 
fiamiBh, have fctiled to thin the present generatioii, 
thcnigh they otbtb moat active with that which preceded 
it. Then was there such a haToc of our youth, Buoh 
a hlight upoiL the fiower of our papulation, that the 
middle-aged "went among men for an old man." 
Then a conscription was virtually at work. — The 
wastes of fever were ten -fold of those which now 
destroy our poor. Variolous disease made sure of its 
hapless victims. — Ko comparison can be maintained 
hetween the tjuality of the food and clotliing of the 
formerj and present, operative. The cockle and the 
tag of hia fathef he Would deapiae. Inconvenience in 
higher -wants, and sufl'ering ftom greater numbers, nre 
inevitable. But what would we recall ? 



" Laudas 

Fortunam et mores aatiquEO pletb, et idem, 
Si quia ad lUa Dqus eubito te sgat, m^^us reouecs: 
^ut quia non sentis, quod dtunas, rectiua eaee , 
Aut q^uia noH firmua PectillQ defelldifl :" — * 



• " Thou praiSMt tie conditiDn luid mannera of the andent mul- 
titade, and jct wouldst decline any ratum to them, if Providence 
^Te tliee the meaiis : abawiag, cither that thou dost cob thuik wLat 

thou declorest tg bv 'ig'bt, ui h^i P^t the (oucags ta itkitA it." — 

Hnrtt : Sadr : lib. iL 7. 
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The wliwle popalation of this Country la this CotXD' 
try's trast No nun biu home, above the aie&nest hat, 
bat ihut liome i» n security for the enppoit af bis 
poorer compatriots. He must share his citizenship 
■with them as equnt citjzens. Th-J whole hiw. — not 
II piirtifulnr statute or enai^tmeat, — both written and 
iniditionary. — ^tlie virtue of the entire coda, — oonsti- 
lulCB tiiis bc-beSt of property aa much the right of the 
pimiptT 118 the holding of that property is the right of 
il^ pusBessur. It is not contended that this claim is 
ijdvcr oppOBcJ, is never harsUy concede^ is never 
niggitrdly aupphed. It is not contended that the itble- 
hoJicd arc, by any just cotigtruction of the law, entl- 
tlod to a faro of comfoit and ahundance which tlie 
Milf-Hiipported cottiflr does not know. The luxurious 
diet in not the dae of any : decent sulisistence is the I 
uhiim of all. TLla demands conditiona ; it ia not deai- 
mihlii to maJcG it no easy that it ahou!d not be inde- 
liitiffaLily HOtight; th€ support it hold^ out ahoold be 
fttcooi primed with a feeling tliat every expedient needs 
to bo tried before tbia Bhall be acctT-pted, Bat it is 
no inhospitable alielter. It ia n& precarious inhahi- 
tutioti. It SB not the fiction of which we aometiiaeB 
spoak. It is not the bypothetical right in which the 
tmUiusiiiatio C'onatitutionaligt will often boast. No 
Iribnte is more impartially levied, more strictly col- 
k-oled, moi'o fully diahni'scd. The Exu^hequer of the 
Slate is not morti certainly suppUcd than the chest of 
the poor. Its relief is Dot of suffemnce, but of cooeti' 
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tutional ehuJlenge ! There ia no poorer to relegate tL« 
meanest outcast fi'ooi tJiis naiional proviaion ! It ia 
anothEir thing when the labourer insists upon Bpecifll 
protections, TLese are refused to tiie capitalist and 
employer. Commerce and reTenue may make Uiern 
impoasilla If tlie workman asts for what ia incom- 
patitle with tlie progceaa of mechanical impTOTement, 
and mercantile liberty, he aalta, however he, the indi- 
vidual, may not live to suffer it, for the destmction of 
bis clftss. Labour, like every ti'ading mterest, is beat 
promoted when it is least indulged. It must hold, 
and atidc, its market, The swaddling-iands of a mia- 
tofcen ktadness and cTiBtoiy only cramp its energies 
and frustrate its rewards. All thiit it wants is inile- 
pendenee. It may, however, plead one legitimate con- 
aeijuence, — being itself iree for general benefit, thongh 
such freedom TO&y be partial evil, — that Food, what- 
ever may be the contingent difficulties and the locid 
objection&, slioald be no less free. And then the 
poorest vill tliink of hia mother country with grati- 
tude, and wiU say of Lcr, ui the lajigiiuge of inspi- 
red commendation : " She is lilce the merchants" ships ; 
she bringetli her food from afar." 

It is impoasiile to conceive a grosser fallacy in 
finance, a more cruel restriction upon international 
peacBt than any impost upon necessary food, Political 
CBOonomy condmans every Bueh. tax intended for reve- 
nu-e ae ouwige : but wten it ia protectave, it ia most 
flagrantly unjust. 
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PKELIMINABY THODOHTS; ETC. 



Since it is very important that we should be able, 
in speaking of the need of Education, to show who are 
the parties that are its proper subjects, and, in all our 
complaints of the multitudes who are uneducated, to 
ascertain the numbers to which remedial measures can 
be applied, — the following Table haa been drawn up 
with much care and with great exactnesa. 



CufTisiMAi. Fbofobtiohs of the FoFuiATioN of Enqlans and 


Walbb, ScotxjUid and Ibblakd, — seTeralljr at the under- 


mentioned Ages, — according to the Census of 1841. 


■HDLAHtk 


WALIB. 


BCOTLAHD. 


IBU.1HD. 


Undw 6 yewi . . 18-18 


13-83 


13-20 


1 to 6 ycftn 15-2S 


Prom 6 to 10 . . 11-91 


12-25 


12 


6 to 10 . . 18-26 


„ 10 to 16 . . 10-83 


11-lE 


11-88 


11 to 16 . 


11-96 


„ IC to 20 . . 9-93 


10-08 


1033 


16 to 20 . 


H-60 


„ 20 to 2S . . 9-75 


e-09 


B-71 


21 to 26 . 


8-52 


„ 26 to 80 . . 807 


7-60 


7-60 


26 to 30 . 


9'OS 


„ 80 to 86 . . 7-34 


6'80 


7'27 


81 to 36 . 


6-03 


„ SB to 46 .. 1115 


10-28 


11 


36 to 46 . 


10-14 


„ 46 to 6G , . 8 


8 


7'82 


46 to 66 . 


7-20 


„ 66 to 66 . . 619 


6-S6 


6-83 


66 to 65 . 


4-96 


„ 66to76 .. 8 


3-46 


3 


66 to 75 . 


2 


„ 76 to 86 .. 116 


1-62 


1-28 


76 to 85 . 


•80 


„ 66 to 86 . . -18 


■32 


-23 


86 to 96 . 


-13 


„ 96 upwftrda '01 


-02 


•02 


97 upwards 


-02 




■19 


-18 


Unknown . 


•07 


100 


100 


100 


100 " 
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iNERAx. vieivs are often flattering. Onr first inapres- 
fiions fire often false. We stand upon som* emiuenci;, 
and contemplate the surface of a ooimtry. There is 
the prospect in its flowing' outline of bill ssd valleyj 
■woodland and stream, xningliDg and melting into one 
anottier, ui perfect proportion and barmomous arr&y. 
A closer esamioation of the landscftpe would show us 
the ruder features, the niggedj tbe abrupt, th^ naJced : 
th« fiasnred rock, the mis-shapen trunk, the den, the 
cnYB, the tthj-s3. Or, we climb some tower, and look 
down upon tho outspread map of the city. The whole 
agre&8 and correaponds. Palace, temple, hall, — turret, 
spire, dome,— ^!omplete a glorious picture for the eye-, 
— ^without contest or riTolry, a blended, tliough a well 
delineiLted, mass. A narrower iuspection would set 
before U3 many unsightly objects which had been. lost 
in our panoramic view. There ie the alley, the piJT- 
lieu, the hovel, the cabin; and many a noble buUd- 
ing but hides mganity, disease, and want. Still these 
ore Only figiures of a more important and a more disap- 
poiudcg research. Behold human society I It seems 
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Ofloi a Biituodid {MffeoDt. Xbcro luv iu eDEUgna of 

tttrto. Tluro an iia enguun uf power, Tbero nn its 

tropbiee of ww. Tlit'ie are its monuiacnta of ciTiii- 

zation. What we«lUi dyes it (^onlain ! Whnl leaming 

dOM it bunst ! Wbat happiness doefl it secure 1 H<iw 

exquisile aie its rt'Hnemeiits ! How profbse are 

loxuriea ! Ita sound of voices I Its raricty of movQ- 

mcDts! Iw kut-imesfi of puranita! Yet let u» look 

non stendily imd piercingly into it. What lerereea 

of our foud ideas come out to the bgbt t How are 

our pttipossesaions mocked ! Mieeiy is discerned 

U6 ill coiietntrftU'd racaaures fuid countless forms. T 

llliticring disguisti ia etripped away. Deep ai'e 

Mirruws wliioli that veil ooncealEid ! " All things 

(UII oC labour; man cannot ntter it." "This sore 

tariTail lialli God given to the sons of man, to 

exBrc-iwid tht'ri'wiiJi." 

Wilt I'liTcrlj- ia not onJj a serioos ill in itselfi — 
t« llio liggravation of every other, and of its ovm nai 
it must ho vory widely diifiiaed. We cannot hope ( 
it will nltogt'tliiT cense, We can scarcely Lope that' 
with all poHsililu onn-eotiTe and relief, it will ever eeasB 
lo pi'oM Upon multitudes witli extreme eeverily. 

W<j, (tB Oltfistiiuis, nted not lay our account ft 
sny otlirr sMe of snoit'ty. Our BibJp is full of refer- 
Pliows Ui it nfl u> n pormailont condition of things- 
it mnkvs plain oiir duties towards it. If it prophet- 
>'"d!y donot^i ita eiib^-Prsion, — it Bncourages tho hop 
" BlL-ouKihcus tliu iLBBurnjioe, as tlie result only of 
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gious m£aeuce. We, m. the mean while, ore by no 
meona to regard poverty as (my judgme-nt upon those 
wlio auffec it; they may he the Lretkren of Christ, 
^fe-" the holy seed" which is "the subetance" of the 
Nfltion. OT of the Cirnreh. We ars commimdod to 

I" cousiJer the poor." We must study tlieir case. We 
must sound their misery. We must render ourst'lvea 
cour&rsoat with iLeir a3iair», their prejudices, their 
physicDl BioiFerings, their spiiitual privations. " Tha 
righieous conaidereth the cause of the poor; hut tlie 

» wicked regardeth not to know it."* 
There Lave hef n peoples which haTe not comprised, 
in the descriptive sense, the poor. They hare been 
found in some fertile cher&onesus or thinly - inhabited 
isle. TJie rank vegetation has superseded the ueces- 

tsitj of labour and the value of property. But these 
instances are few. There can he no civilization when 
such a state of thiuga estats. Civilization has its root 
in laws which secure to men the particular advantages 
of their talents and exertions. It thus encourages, as 
well as neccseitotea, iaoqujihty. As it does not dis- 

» covet in men iha Bame faculties and adn,ptation8, so 
it does not suppose that their Batiafactions can be 
the same. Competition, whatever may bo its inconve- 
niences, is an unmixed good, in comparison with any 
Stagnation in humoii fortunes. Tho perfect atmosphei-ie 
ice is the source of disease and ihe repression 
enei^: the drooping flower opens to the breeze, 
" ProT. xxii. 7. 
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and lil'e bcgmumg ki fude cisnies bui-'k iuvjgoratuil ov 
the wing of the tempest. The convulaions uf eocicty 
not only strengthen its frame, but are the throes of its 
noblest improvfmenta. 

Thfi existence of the Class, which "vre call tie poorer 
order, is thus inevitible. Power aim be only in the 
h&ndb of the few. Wealth easily in drnvn towards 
power. These are nmtuiilly ongrossing and subser- 
vient. Where wealth arises from the sudden discovery 
of the precioiia metals, the coimtry must be poor. The 
barter is wanting whiuh those metals may represent 
and iacUitate, but cannot produce. Where tlie wealth 
ia that of commerc*^ it will be more distributed : inter- 
mediate ranks also will he found, and not merely poor 
mid rich. In this kingdom wetJth is not generally 
deposit, but capital,- — it is a trafBc-stouk. Population 
increases, by a. law partly obvious imd ptmJy occult, 
widi the progress of national affluence : and the result 
ia, tlmt the larger mpiety must depend for their suste- 
nance on labour. Tliis result is not violent : affluence 
creates wants, and the more numeroue the wants, the 
more numerous must be the workers to supply them. 
Let U3 now tliiixk of these as a great civil division. 

It is too common, — alas ! it is too natural, to enter- 
tain a prejudice Hgfdnst tliis rank of our feUow-coun try- 
men. They thJTik that labour is their aU. Is it strange 
that they eliouid set high store upon it ? They have 
learnt, they see, that it is the spring of all value. Need 
we wonder that they do not underrate it ? They cannot 
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but have marked what appalling effects its intemiption 
and witLdrawment can infliut ou a community. Can 
we he omnzei that tliey should SDmetimeB wield this 
terrible power ? In all theee oiiiniona there may he 
the inJuaion of error and mialake, because noted pro- 
positions seldom eonsig-T of perfect trutli. Labour is 
not the poor mam a all, — be has a vitfd benefit in tie 
property around Iiini, for otherwise his inbonr ooiold not 
commend its revnxrd. It ia not the spring o{ all valae, 
because its q^uantity may he so redundant that it shall 
be thrown out of demand. Its refusal may shock Uie 
operationa of the mtirt, but it ia a self-destnictiTe expe- 
riment, generally inducing the depression of wages, or 
the abandonment of ontcrprise, togetlier with ftliena- 
tions which no time con heal. But do the operatnvea 
alone take partial views of such questions ? If their 
ideas are of the one side olones may they not plead the 
more ready apology ? Are not their employers often 
convicted of the most perverse blunders, wliile ha-ving- 
access to every means of information ? Happily do 
the elements of society settle themselves, wealth Rnd 
latour beings equally necessary to each other, 

Now we can find in the pages nf ancient history' 
but little descriptioD of this class. It. was overlooked 
and spumed. The prieat only cai-ed for it as it gave 
him dnpes, the poet ns it fimiished hi-m satirHB, the 
monarch as it rmsed him sinews. The people could 
not^ however, be Fdtogetlicr gross and brutislu The 
veil is sometimes raised to allow us n fnint glimpse of 
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Uieir liribite. Tlieir hule ore Been and liieir fire-nooli 
■exposed. Their foci ore eis dvot to them m the bat 
DA Uieii ehriiiea. Wu juat foise th^ic latch aad look 
into " paupcrum tabemas," and contemplate the scene 
while " firator gaudet igni."* In every negation 
history there la auflirage in their faTour. Its silence ii 
eloquent in their praise, Thinking upon their numbera, 
their rude forces, tlicir formidflblo pftssiona, it is impoa- 
aiblo to deny them a lar^p renown of virtues. Kindly 
aSections built up tJieir homestead. Contentment 
blMfied tleir toils. Resignation lightened tieir rigo 
And though their religion was harah and eyil, yet it; 
few ingredients of truth and morality directed 
Boothed their lives. There are many rcRsons to beliei 
that the principal lenders of Pagan pluloaophy war 
morally mferior to tha people whom they despiaed. 

But whatever may have degraded or redeemed ibi 
character of the ancient Poor;, tihere gathers around vi^ 
a Btnpendous specimen of this condition. On every 
aide poverty, — often mocked by the hope of Bmploy- 
ment, sometim&s sinking into the despair of euppoi 
— exists, We think of this class with grateful pride. 
Ah, were they moro closely studied, they ■would win our 
admiratiou ! Then should we see the kiuduesB witli 
which they help one another under every iU. Then 
should -we observe the hourly suhmission with wiiic 
they befU' nniniaginflhle Bniferings and privations.* 
Then should we discover their indomitable indiist 
* BuAt: Oarm; 1x1.1. 04. i. 
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find eDdurance. Then would tliere bo reyeaiod to us, 
not all the comfort wlucli we ean vividly fancy, but the 
struggle agftinat a ac[uid,or which no faacy can con- 
ceive. Then would there be revesJcd to us, not all the 
order "wliich we might fondly desire, bat a reatraint of 
lawloBsneaa the temptiition to which only poverty can 
imdeFBtnud. The hoaee-side woodbine and the window- 
pltint d«cIafo the simplQ taate of elegaace. The better 
soit of apparel indicates a sense of station and the 
duty of appearaneo. When pai-entaJ authority cwrnot be 
exercised, how cheerfully is it committed to more com- 
petent directioji ! If the fhildien be for a time placed 
nnder the gov^nuncnt of those who seek their welfare, 
how docile do they commonly approve tliemselvea ! 
Though manner be distant and reservedj how ^oon does 
a true chanty -warm it into confidence and gratitude ! 
We suffer ourselveB to wonder that long neglect of tho 
poor should have provoked their digtnist, that lTe^Juent 
oppression should have goaded thek resentment, that 
hopeless failure should have broken their spirit. 

The Sympathy of the poor with each other, — their 
ayailing tindneBS, their true-hearted tenderness, to- 
wards all who are more needy and more sorrowing thtin 
themselves, form their t-haraeteristio troit as well as 
impress apon litem a high nobility. Where tlio store 
is ao Bcanty, where the supply of the mereat wants is bo 
anticipated, where the sleep of the midnight iiours ia so 
eompelled, an animal Belfishncsa might ha expected to 
beti'ay itseil'. Shall poverty share ks cniat and divide 
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its pallet? Shall it gather the cliildreL of fsmmo, die 
beniglited and belnted striuiger, the tempest - driven 
wiinderer, around its crumbs and embers? Shall it 
attend on aiiikness? Slinll it give alms to the blind 
and decrepit ? Sbftll it pour its bahn on the heurt of 
helpless age ? These we not its Qxcitenieiits, — th,ey 
are its traditionary uaageB, its holy superatitionfl, its 
very laws. And shall we despise thoBC who thus hear 
ona another's bnrdens ? who, weeping themeelves, still 
weap for Utem who weep ? Where else is this exalted 
phUanthiopy ? 

" The poorart poor 
Long for Hunie laonientB, in a wearj life, 
When they can know and feel, that they httve beeB-, 
ThemBolTea, the fatUers and the dealers out 
Of some EmaJl bkesisga — have been kind to euch 
As n«ed«d kindness ; fcr thia eingle eauM, 
That VK hivve nil of ui a humaji heart."* 

The paDegyric of Uie poet is just : liia reason does not 
compiehend all tlie amiahloness of the fact. It is not 
8. " single cause : " his is but one of many. 

Wb may especially applaud the commonalty for 
their domestic vlrtuea. The prejudice, we know, is 
agftinst this exemplification. General charges are alle- 
ged of unUuiftiness and dissipation. The fact, how- 
ever, demonatrates itself. The cottage is furnished; 
a weekly rent is paid ; food is provided ; clothing 
is ohtained ; medical attendance is requited. The 
' Woriawiiith, 
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credit, if allowed nt all, is short. During tlia tjine, 
the remuneration of kliour fluctuates, moi* frequently 
to decline than riae. Can the unsparing imputation 
of waste and improvidence h& juat ? Oan it witb any 
faimeBs be genoraliy pressed ? It is easy to complain 
iLat Uie poor labonier bng funded nothing for the 
period of scarcity and age. He never could be hut 
on the verge of want. He has hardly commanded 
the bareat neceBsariea of life. Except for tho atricte^ 
precnution he muet have suffered tie loss of roof and 
thfl dearth of bread. Accij&ation of Buch a kind l)etiaya 
and destroys itsell'. 

The absence of envy ehni-aoteriaes, in a very sin- 
gular manner, our poorer fellow-countrymen. It can 
only astonish ue that they acquiesce in arrangements of 
Bocifity which do not seem to meditate their good. It 
might, perliapa, be proved, that their interest is con- 
sulted, but the argument would he bIow and abstract. 
They wait not for it, it may be lliat they could not 
appreciate it, — they have already bowed to their lot. 
It wn3 assuredly unjust for the Koman Poet* to 

' "Notantfl 

Jndice quo hAbH, populi) ; qui etultua lionores 
Btepe da.t uid'igniB, ct fiunee eorvit inaptus n 
Qui stupet in tituUa, ct iLnaginibus." 

"According to the Tcrdict of the crowd, whnac ficklcuBM thou well 
fcnowest, — who in their fully ofi:*D confer hmiimre on the lIl3Tortl^y, 
and in their miBJudgment hnjcoiac HloieB- ia u niLme : nbo are nflbcted 
witt etntnge Riwaeffl^nt ftt jnseripticinB ftnd etstueB-" — Hnrat : Batit j 
liti. i. 6. 
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naperse the peoplu for those diapositJDDs whioli geoe- 
i-ously aceonlBd the honours which their civil supe-^ 
riora had grasped. Similar dispoaitions we may now 
witneaa. Our poor delight in cminenee of worth aai 
goodness. They munnui not at tlie eBtahliahment of 
claimB which they could never share. They do reve- 
rence to the monuments on which they kaow their 
name can never be engraved. 

And inetead of deploring the independence of oni 
woi-king people, wc should deprecate their eervihty 
more than the boldest stuhbomness of mien. In this 
there may be tm ill- directed spirit. Thoiigh it be 
strong", it is controllable. It contains in it a cnpacity 
of greatness. But the independence wliich we would 
encourage ia always properly modest and intelhgent. 
It is the port of rectitude. It is the carriagB of prin- 
ciple. It abliorg the crocked end the mean. Let the 
artificer and the hnabandman stand in the assuranoe 
and ereetnesa of an important constituency. They are 
tliB egsential etiength of society. They are the brawny 
arms of tha political body. They cannot be rent from 
the great Byatem without its overthrow. Who are the 
laboimng poor ? Are ihey an excrescence, or n sur- 
plus, or an evil, of which we might rid ourselves? 
Honour to whom honour ! They are the bank of our 
wealth ! They are the ftilcrum of our power ! , It may 
be difficnlt to fuid fixed data for the proportionate 
number of capitahsts, money-changers, land-owners, 
and general (lieiribmors, — and abo of the non- 
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producing elassea, including wom^n, infante, tlie ttiok 
and tJiB infiiirii — but wo may atill confidently deter- 
mme, that tlie amount of the labouring, that is tJio 
producing, order, cannot b© lesa than 6,81 8,660, — 
which 18 the ihirtl of the whole population. But are 
tboj only a meohaoieal momeatuin in the great pro- 
giGfis of society ? Let us not sneer at their mental 
influence on aJl. They do think, however panned 
upon the glebp, or imprisoned in tho loom. Their 
intellectual nature, though feebly deyeloped, cannot be 
extdnguialied. It Ib now, at least, earnestly awake. 
These deeerve ovp regpect. They gloii^ our country. 
They are the People! The Folk! The Nation! 
Speat of Estates 1 This la tlie Estate for wliich 
i>thela lUetcly con be named I 

It 18 humiliating to himian virtue when we trace 
through i^ea the eame unworthy view of the rnnny. 
The classic names are reeorda of tha contempt id which 
they are held. O;^>.os:, the multitude, is derived from 
llie eimilEU' verb, to agitate and vex. TuibA, the Latin 
name for the commoQalty, contains, the same idea. We 
aarry it into our language when we epeok of whatever 
can disturb. There is, at last, some truth in such dia- 
phrase. There is an upwoi'd movement. The 
3er which is lowest, in the metaphorical theory of 
Booiety, really stuB every other ■which is above. Lowest 
it is not. save as the strong support of aJl. Were we 
to sp^ak flficording- to its relative value, wo should 
unhesitatingly reganl it aa the highettt. Its iutentnesa 
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Upon melioration is ft distiirlimg principle, most just in 
itselfj more oomlucive to the weal of all. 

It is often mai^ gFDtmd of oomplaint, tlmt tlie; 
wlio oftTO their bread ty labour, are not now wliat they 
■were. There are those who recfiU tlie reminiefeneeB of 
diatant times. They fell ua of anotlier etate of tilings. 
Then tlie poor showed no desire of improvement. 
They were as easily driven as the herd. They beliered 
all that was told them. They yioldpd to every claim 
which was demanded of tiem. Their minds were in 
the hand of a proprietor. Their souls were held by 
soccage find serfdom. They were virtnaUy the aubjects 
of piireliase and trnnsfer. Their cnhins were rated as 
stalls, and their gardens as pastiu:ea. Beyond animal 
wants and appropriations and gambols, they were not 
to pass. Thflt they no longer can be thns restrained, 
that highei' prerogatiTes have been ass&rted by them, 
that they are not what too recently they werpj gladly 
we conoede- We rejoin as gladly, that to such debase- 
ment they can never be reduced. Is it to be deplo- 
red ? Ought ihey not to rise in the Boale of freedom, 
tlioiight, imd rehgion ? Were they made for the rich 
or for tliemaelves ? Are they the inatnunenta of oui 
convenienee, or oonstituted to aeek out their own Lap- 
piness? Where society is just, these things go tog*' 
ther : but it i& an unworthy view which he must take, 
who etm think that any t'e-llow-mnn is bom to weaj 
his livery. — to cringe at his nod, — and drudge for 
his pleasure. 
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If any intliviJual has n perfect title to tLe recog- 
nition iiod pi-olectJon of lua tighlB, it is tlie poor 
mau. Poverty miiat be olwaya at a disadviLntage 
in eyery atruggle. Let them bo declfuecl, nor ho 
be blamed that he demimds tliem. The freedom of 
Ifibour nnd the freedom of combination lu-e not moro 
dinn sufficient equipoise to the weight of counter influ- 
ences. Surely the manly Yiudioation of his charter 
is B3 patriotic as when some tjTimny is thrown down. 
Why may he uot atojid for liia dofenca ? Is it not 
great in him to cast aroand bim all the bnlwarke 
of tie law? May he not be forgiven for a jealous, 
a morbid, intentneBB upon his rights ? Do not their 
Bcantinea'B moke thiBm procioua ? la it not his solitary 
stoie? Is it not bis coimtry's cause ns truly as 
his own? 

There is a benevolent, and thera is an dbasing-, 
' view of this large section of our people. It would not 
"be easy to exculpate some, who have enounced theii' 
opinions, firom the chiu'go that they regard their poorer 
brethren as esaontiaUy inferior. They deal in cold con- 
tempt Bud lofty EUTOgimce towards them. Theiy look 
down upon them as a lower variety of tlie speoiee, — as 

■ the vessela formed from a coaraer clay. They arc loud 
in their proeliunalions of destiny. These are bom 
for labour ! It is their oiJy design and use ! We are 
little disposed to meet tlieae opinions as serious. If 
H serioua tliey be, they only excite disgust. The family 
H of the fsristocrat acquire n grace of education and a 
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care of fosterage, wMcli the childreii of the rustic do 
uot olitain: but is there nut often deformity in the 
ona coDtntating witli the bflfluty of tio other? Hbyc 
not the most vigorous intellects, those which hnve tlis- 
tJDguisbed a knd (md created, tm eera, spnuig ti-om tJitj 
hiunbler runks of life ? And ia it to he home thatij 
in iliiB Country and beneatli the shadow of its gene- 
roua Constitution, any ol our people sbtdl be marked 
out as hopekssly, inexorably, doomed to menial toil ? 
Ib it to be borne that some shall speak of others m 
created for their convenience and case ? Is it not the 
franchise of flvery man, if he have the opportunity and 
the abihty, to exchange grosser for intellectual labour, 
A lower for a higher sphere ? Is one of our race to 
be &ept down ? The benevoleiLt view of man is that 
■which anticipateg and attempts his mental and moral 
elevation. It mourns his present condition. It does 
not believe that he is alwnya to tcaveree the &ame oycla 
of failure and diaappointment. It cannot bear to think 
of whole portions of the human family endlessly em- 
ployed, only as matericd forc-es end animal powers are 
regulated. And while the poor are surveyed by some 
as a refuse to be swept away, and by othere aa only 
the means of production, the Christian philanthro- 
pist would invest them with their true immunities of 
reason, of improvement, of immortahty. He does not 
desire to exempt them from labour. Ha knows that 
the hands of Paul wrought : that of Him, who was 
infinitely greater, it was asked, "la not this the Cor- 
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palter?"* No kind of laljoui- that is needtd for the 
good of society ciin di!gi'ade Uio3e who are engngtid in 
it. Yet it will occur to lus prophetic hope, that soma 
of the dire hazards, the eshBiisting hardships, the wen- 
risome houre, of present ocoupatioa mny te relieved. 
He will indiilgo the confldent expectatioii, that a lei- 
sure may be granted heieaftBr to the busy and tJie 
toiling which now th^y cannot know. The cheap- 
ness of food, consequent upon a &eer intercourse and 
oloaer ndghbourhood of nattonB, may greatly facilitate 
this remission. Mechanism may lift up man from 
the gaUing exaction of some of hia actual pursuits. 
PoIytBfihnifi science may invent the iugtrumonts whioh 
shall dive as his aubatitute into the bowels of the 
earth. Be these exemptions, however, what they may, 
man ahoU not always ho retarded in his progressj nor 
defrauded of his hope. If it be still ordained of him 
diat he eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, on that 
brow shall be more legihly wiitten the characters of 
immortality. If he be sCiU raquirad to go forth unto 
his work cmd to his labour until the croning, ho shaU 
be the pUgiim of sweet meditation and heavenward 
step, while the outgoings of the morning and the even- 
ing shall rejoice over him, A knowledge of the dutiea 
of his station wiU not disqualify him for their per- 
fonuiuioe ; not will tho conscioiiduess of thdr utility 
extin^sh hia capacity for any satisfaction which may 
grow out of their discharge. 

* Mart ri. 3. 
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Tlieri! ni'c Lwu viuws, wliicli we may take of the 
poor, well cbJcu [utod to tgiss to^ftrda tixnm our aittowi 
and evau pJcLudib). It is diJfloult for us to imagme 
so&rinRB drawn timmgli irn entire lifo, Thu difficulty 
is on evoi'y Lour. Yrt they bear their load pati^nUj 
and cheerfully. And it is, also, to bo doubtud, whe- 
ther any class of society be bo strictly moral. The 
atatcment may nt first surprise. It ia tliQ lie to gene- 
rn.! prejudice. Look upon their indueLry, their love 
and pride of cliildreu, tliL'ir conjugal fid£<lity, their 
lougiiig ftfter homo, tlieir truth, their aiiuple welcomfl 
of IioBpitality, tlieir kaon imguiah of bereavement, theii 
pati«ntfo in illness, their coufiduig and gratoful SUs- 
coptihility, — tliink of tlicsc us enduring virtues, vir- 
tues tronaraittcd through nguB tiud generationw, virtues 
inhumLg in their state, and the eoncluBion cannot be 
witlistttod, that die monds of no close have been more 
rigidly proved, more honourably BUBtEiined, more oha- 
raoteriaticaJly indicated. 

Are they ignorant ? They hav-e been bound down 
ill it. Are they vacillating ? Bo often hftve they beea 
deceived, they know not whom to trust. But when 
have they been dignified by responsibility, and have 
not fidfillcd it ? Whftt had Athens been witbout its 
Demos, or Home without its Pleba ? If the one was 
wiiywnrd,. was it not with the very sensitivenL'aa of 
patriotism, iind with tlie jealousy of any influence 
which miglitdeiaiige the balance of their social liberty? 
In the long exercise of the Tribunitial suj&age how 
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M the other commiL and tlirii not <.«« 
iBwiij and mt9uk> ! Tlic Erolcsifti «f 
the Payxt and tbe Comiiia of tfae Cin-iis Fliunininiia. 
Aimisli ramAirieaB proob that Uie pnpular miuil may 
be sober, steadbst, and gntv. Tlio um 'vrhft haw 
IcM^ed ^om tbe conunonaltT with n pnKlpc nf tltcir 
pover and a denson of their ^issiic^s. 1ik\\> ofton 
been smiiten -with inToluntary ndmiratirtn nf Uicir iiilol- 
ligoice and virtue ; rwanling Uioir pTPJiiiIii-oa and irt-tir- 
papng their errors, — like MiicliiAwl, in a dofonro of 
despotism, pronouncing perfect pnmigyrioa upon ilio 
people. • 

If (be Poor, by occosionid n>stleBsi>(^EiH imd dtvnand. 
escite the (etas of the other orders of sooioty, it ia ouly 
fit to euqiure, ■whether ttiero hfl uoL aiillloiciit Rniurid 
for this dissatisfaction. Gt'nond aensimtB will not 
meet the case. Truo wisdom will boo in ovfry ftn'iu of 
oneasiness and complaiot only tlto itidicntionM of n 
great menttd condition. It -will Bwclt tlioso wnKwliuH 
which desoend to tho evil. It is viun polJoy ti> r»Uvti 
off any danger which lies in npininn or priiii-ipk'. 
What wag SooiuJism hut Iho loud want of thif inulti- 
tode excluded from great sociid ndviuiLiigiM ? Wliat 
is ChortiBin hut Uie hnportunnto rt^ontmcnt of tho 
multitude proatrihed m politically ni.mRht? It is tax 
better, in all audi crises, even in pnjiidar <inmmii(i(mi, 
to heal the wrong tlmn to punish the romonatranco. 
Tbe authority of law is oidy a meono to an end : 

• On lh« Pii« Deowlo nf Liry. I-ili. I- vii\<. 08. 
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terrible example may repi'esa: it lunves liat an aggi'a- 
vatail jeiilyuay. Tlie tme dignity of States ia aeen in 
their eidm impartiality, their forbearance of the igno- 
rant, tlieir redress of the aggrieved. There is nothing 
80 fonnidabte in the foelinga of our population but 
which kindly measures, timely adopted, may reconcile 
and adjust. Their heart GUI] is souiid. They are ini- 
tated, and there may ha cause. Searoh out that cause, 
and let the remedy be as searching. The great error 
is to mistake as the ills, what are only the symptoms. 
The ulcer, under this supei'ficial treatment, rankles on. 
This is the folly cf all clasa legislation. It mnddena 
the people. This is the empiricism of a mawkish 
sensibility, wliich takes the people's labour ftom them 
and sells it n^ay, aod proposes thus to soothe them^ 
while it cheats them of every civil trust. This is tie 
refinement of torture. It ia not too iat^ to save tbem. 
But they cannot any more be blinded. They must 
be indemnified and guaranteed. No more look upon 
the surfece save to suspect what works beneath. The 
simmering and bubbUug of the caaldron forewarns 
us what may be its noxious vapoaira and fioros ebul- 
litions. 

There rises upon ua a better prospect, as to the 
treatment of popular wrongs. Not many yeaa^ have 
fled sinoe, upon every commotion and agitation arising 
from unjust and oppressive courses, law was only armed 
in its terrors, and the sternest examples of its ven- 
geance were dealt. To suppress the tumult, to cnish 
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the plot, v&re the simplf utteDipt. So far it was ucrea- 
sary : but this wus all. There wna no searching out 
of the cauBc. There was no redress of the viaitatiun. 
Two Commisaions have recently been sent forLli. of 
n more healing oharaeter. Judges were not heralded 
into citiBB and towns for the punishraent of offence. 
Enquiries were made into the state of tilings. Referees 
were constituted for every complaint. It ia of the 
principle, the temperj of such provisions that we spenk. 
They intimftte another Bystem, That which was con- 
ducted in Wales, has actnaUy worked its good. That 
which was extended h) Ireland, has brong^ht to light 
the evila of imcertain tennrs in a manner which 
promises their early extinctioa. This is the way 
to meet a people : it is true policy, it is Ohristian 
legislation. 

It is liigh time that they who profess Christianity 
should entertain both kindlier and juster feelinga 
towards our common humanity. We are too much 
swayed by the extrinsic. We narrow our interest too 
mnch hy the caste. We owe more to man as man. 
He may make himself vile, bnt he cannot make Turn- 
self indifl'erent, His grefttneas will hurat forth in spite 
of all his hnmiliations. We ougbt to reckon with him 
necorJing to his true capacity and being. We ai's 
loand to 8«t store upon him ftccording to his nuseen 
and predicted worth. We must follow him forth into 
ftitoiities of existence. Where we oonnol give onr 
iotnage, we can but the less withhold o-ur suspense. 
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What is llii? possiblti of sacli n. ureatura ! How ti'e- 
menJoiie ftre the alteraative& which lie in the infinite 
of his duration ! 

Many writers suppose ns inooneisteiit. They speak 
of man as unfaUen. They regard him as now exist- 
ing in hia originftl condidon. They treat liim witli 
scorn. They throw bh air of ridicule around him. 
They mock and jeer him. They press ua to unite 
with them in tliis contempt. They re]y upon our 
Boncurt, because of our avowed conviction that he ia 
a degenerate creature. But our animadveraions are 
of another kind. We cannot despise the lowest of the 
low, the -vilest of the vile. We may shudder at their 
debasement. We may tremble for their doom. But 
our feelings are at the farthest remove from any eym- 
pnthy witli them who speak lightly of human nature. 
Wh see in it a fearful lapse. How different is their 
tone from oursl We re^t it,— they make selfieh use 
of it. We Bpeok with pity, — they sport with it in 
scoff. We respect the original, — they see no trace of a 
higher state. Wo attempt its retrieval, — they despair. 
Wc heboid in each individual man, the immortal, the 
charge of a Providence, the aubject of an Atonement, 
the heir of an eternal Eetribution. We mark the 
remains of greatness. We recognise the capacity and 
pledge of a reetoration to that greatnese. We see 
what was the innocence in the defilement. We learn 
the majesty from the ruins. Never will we consent 
to the disparagement of such a beiDg ! 
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The nature of mjui is the shoal on which all infidel 
pliilosopliy, (Lad, if it can i>e, ctll infidel bcuevolence, 
are wrecked. The&c cannot explain him. They mark 
contrasts in him wliich they cannot reconcile. The 
great and the little, the strong nnd the wooJi, Uie 
divine and the infemtU, they cannot adjust. Hia 
origin they cannot deduce. Hia reeovCTy tliey cannot 
meditate. They may explore all seorets, ajid master 
all difficulties, tut this, Christianity alone makes 
it plain. Man is ^eat but fallen, is strong hut 
smuing, ia divine but debased: iherefvre is he api- 
ritually little, weak, infernal. It brings liim back to 
spiritual gieatnesa, strength, and divinity. It shows 
iiim ttU that he was, ia, shall be. It explaina the 
intermediate stages and proceeseB. It accounts for 
oil. Man ! taught by this felig'ioii, I cftfl abhor the&, 
dreaxi thee, reverence thee, bemoan thee, edmn thee, 
flee thee ! But, O feorfiil, mysterious, being, I cnnnot 
slight thee ! 

There is something that may be regarded of tlie 
incidental and the advcntitioua in. roan, not affecting 
die Lntimficies of his natiure. Of this kind are his 
■secTilai cormectiona, conditions, and pursiiila. He is 
a lonflman, bound in ties of houaeLold and of wla- 
tionship, but soon the stream of his life-btood will 
cease to flow. He is a citizen, held by many political 
dutdes, but soon the nobleet empires will have faded 
from ilie world. He Ib linked to this uaith as his 
locid habitation, but soon tlic eai-th will have been 
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coDsumed in flames. He may Lave been rich or poor, 
exalted or depresbed, mJQaentiiU or inert. But what- 
ever he has heen, and though all these leTolutions 
oveitake him, there is hh eBsence in him, a self, which 
it IB even awful to contemplate, 

Let us couoeive i>f two such men ae they pass 
away firom this present scene to realisH the life to 
come. While inhahittmte of earth, let tLem have filled 
the moat extreme atationa of society, rsBtruined Irom 
every contact, and alienated from every sympathy. The 
afBjiitiea of the same nature may have not been 
attributed to them. They may have been practically 
regarded as different creatoi^s. The one s-holl h>e ihe 
monarch, — smrounded by courtiers, heralds, guards, 
— revelling in liixuiies to which every clime eontri- 
bates, — holding the fate of nations on a nod. The 
other shall be the beggar, scorned by every eye, reviled 
by every tongue, epiumed by every foot. The day has 
come when both must die, — the moment is common 
to their death. The first presses the couoh of Bofteat 
down, and reclines beneath the canopy of lofty etate. 
The ohambei is hung with embroideriGs, and is redo- 
lent of perfumes. The cordials of piiin and weakness 
stand riie around the sufferer on tables of cedar and 
gold. The artaa waves not to tlie Mghtest wind. The 
paJacB is hushed in silence. The corridor echoes to 
no step. The portal is dieturbed by no entrance. An 
ominous BtiUnees reigns. A nation is motionless 
in UTisjiense. An cnipii-e scarcely breathes, The 
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second drags himself to the dunghill, and, without a 
soothing word or an alleviating office or an affectionate 
tear, gasps alone. It is at this appointed moment that 
their spirits hreak away ! Two sooIb are on the wing ! 
Two souls are tracking their way to their final account! 
PuTBue, if you can, their course ! Ascertain, if you 
can, their condition ! Tell us, which is the monarch's, 
which is the beggar's, soul ! By what impressions do 
you recognise, by what marks do you distinguish, them ? 
Ton know not either by its robes or by its rags ! All 
such things are left below. The funeral, of royal state 
and of pauper meanness, has committed their equal 
bodies to the earth, and their ec|ual souls have been 
weighed in the balances of a common immortaUty ! 



CHAPTER in. 



OH THE PltraCIPAl DIVISIONS OF THE LABOUDING 

COMMDNITY. 



Time waa when our coimtT^en united every employ- 
ment ; they delved the soil, tkey wove the fleece. The 
conacquenee wm, that the ftgrioultiipB was as cnide aa 
the maniifoctuie, and the manufactiLre wm as humble 
OB the agrioultur*. Great immigrations hrougbt with 
th&Ut theii trades, and esUhlished among ub their sta- 
ples. These were deemed so helpless at first, that they 
were defended hy incorporatiou (Uid privilege. But 
now our woollen, cotton, and &ilk» fabrications have 
drawn out an unmense EUooont of artizans, and we 
commonly divids the people into a^ctdttuol and ^ 
manufacturing'. Cicero made the same distmctioa in 
hig day ; hut wliile we q^uote himj we must not tJiought- 
lessly projadge the case between tliese classes as he 
has done. In his Oratorite Fextitiones, sect. Z5, he 
writes : " Et quoniflm non ad ycritatom sohmi, Bed 
etinm ad opiniones eormn, q^ui aiidiunt, nccomodtmda 
est oratio ; hoc primum intolligamus, bominnm duo 
esse genera ; nitcirum indoctum ct oifreste, quod ante- 
ferat semper utiHtalem honcstati ; alLcnim ea'p&littf/n^ 
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(|Uod rebas oimiibus dignitatetn Emtepoiial, Itttqus 

liuic generi law,. Lonor, gloriaj fiJes, juslitia, omnia- 
que TiitnB ; illi auLem aJterij qucestue, emolumeDtum, 
fractusque propunitui, atque etiam voluptas, qiiBB max- 
ime eat inimica virtuti, bonique uaturam fallociter 
imitando adulterdt." * The whole truUi may be in nei- 
ther allegation, and to baloace the opposite columns 
sometbing may be required to pass firom the one to 
the otter. 

PerLapa in no land of earth is this diBtinotion of 
labourers more marked and more equipoiaed than in 
oar awn. Bivol interests are supposed to ariae between 
them, and, however only putative, these keep them 
apart and excite frequent irritation. To adjust all 
questiona of jealousy is the part of the statesman; 
and he feels Ma way to he slow and difQcult nmoog 
the competitors. Perhaps a new hght begins to fall 
upon him, a simple light, a hght from heaven. If 
be will follow it, it will aave him from a thousand 
perplexities. It teaches him to leave commerce to the 



• "SiBce tLe Oratioii must hi adaptfld not nnly ffjf tlie annoiinfl^ 
raent of truth, but to the opmioaB of thuse who listen, we ou^Lt to 
be liiU? bworc that men divide ttemBelvu int« two classes : the first, 
iU-taugltt and rustic, who always prefer the useibl to the refined,—. 
Uac BCicond, the t»)Uiilj, whn e«t the bi^lteal value upoii repututiira. 
The wholo intentDeaa of the [a.tleT ia upoD fame, Dobillt^, glorVf faitb- 
fulnesg, justice, nnd evei^ exceOence : tlmC of tlie fontier is on gjun, 
odriviitnee, scquiBitioii, and crcn that gmastr eujoymenl, which is 
n<wt ox>p(*B^ t-o Tiituo, luid campbs bj its too sacceaaful tmitation of 
llft[i[niteH."' 
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winds and the waves, husbandry to the olouia and the 
scasona : not to weaken their strength by boimtiea, noj 
to hamper their elasticity hy protections. 

These respective divisions of am population are 
characteiiaed by particular features. It ■would seem 
that the difference ia not accidental ; but that it arises 
ficom the neceaaary ciromostaiKJeB of the parties, and 
from the nature of their several occupations. 

It immediately strikes us, on comparing tlie two, 
tliat the one ia always more condensed and the other 
more scattered. The first is more civic, the second 
more mi'al. The mBnufaeturing tomi bslA the com- 
mercial port will sometimes exceed in the number of 
their inhabitants an entire county. It is a erowied 
hive of men. 'E.yeiy spot is covered with biaildings : 
every nook teems irith life. Tou gaze upon another 
Boene. There are beheld, wide-difiuaed, the farm- 
houBB and grange of the yeomanry, and the humbler 
dwellings of their servajits. The roads ai'e generally 
of a kind to prevent easy communication. The meet- 
ings of tteise sons of the soil are the hurried passages 
of the market. They exist by themselveB, 

Nor can it be denied that the thick BEttlcment of' 
ft population is favourable to its intellectual develop- 
ment. Mind »cts upon mind with a neoeasory force. 
This effect must be propoitioned to proximity and 
colheion. Both these influenoes are in operation in 
the supposed case. Men throng upon each otker, 
and tlie claim of each requires a very nice nttention. 
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Every interest is to be secured. Inatitutians come 
Qosabj into existence. These aootJie and el&vate and 
polish. When men are dispersed, it is a. too common 
miaforLune that mental hebetude succeeds. Assotiia- 
Lions are fJmoat impoaaitle. Neighbourhood bringe 
not its Qsoitements to improve, nor its ineonverieiices 
to redress. A facility of life may induce its stupor. 

Though agrictiltiire is daily becoming u more sci- 
entific pursuit, — haying its proper chymistry, — guided 
by new plans of tillage and draining, — receiying ma- 
nuTfis firom distojjt shores, — holding out the hope of 
a very enlarged production, — ^yet, in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of its labour, it has been simple and unarouaLng. 
The annual drama awakea poet and moralist, but it 
con little raise the soul of tlie Iliad. Ho toils on, 
and, in his round of humble errands, there is htUe 
call for mental effort. His implements are scanty, and 
are not imaginative. The manufacturing labourer is 
always iu aight of suggestions to thought and research. 
His motive power is as a fairy charm and a giant force ; 
combining the graoe of the altar'a incense with the 
hoaxing of the volcano's fury. The presence of such 
an flgency can scarcely fail to cause reflection. 

SiQce it generally happens tliat a few powerful 
minds produce the movements of opinion around them, 
we need not wonder that the infonnatioii of the town 
is generally larger than that of the country. Active 
spirits look for meet audience and i-emmiemtion. They 
are l^st supported by the many ; oat of the many 
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they find tiie appreciEtting few. Th& means of know- 
ledge and the atimulants of investigation ore disco- 
vered in every place of resort. Every towa is not, 
indeed, manuftLcturing : but manufactnre almost inva- 
riably ooloniaes in. towns. 

We cannot, we would not, for the momenl euppose, 
that agricultural pursuits are, of their own nature, 
unfavourable to intellectual d&velopment. They ally 
themselves will genuine science. They lay open the 
wonders of the vast laboratory of earth. They seem 
most necesaorily attentive to the moral of the seasons. 
But we have to diacouree of facts. "We do not aee the 
equahty of the hind and the farmer, with the worhman 
and the manufacturer. We have adducod some of the 
oausBB. These operate with no certain influence upon 
all tiJlera of the Boil. Many of this clasa, in different 
parts of the world, are not less intelligent than the 
citizen and operative, These, however, are dependent 
upon none other. They are bound by no seignioi-y nor 
feudalism. They cultivate their own lands. They cure 
erect in tdlodial rights. It ia diflcult to understand, 
when the principal lauded pFoperty of a country is in 
the hands of those who do not occupy it, how the 
landlord shall not use a power, and the tenantry suffer 
aa ngcoudoney, which viltually place the respective par- 
ties in the relation of a cliieftoLQ to Ids clan. 

But against the quick, astute, exoitable, intellect, 
■which IB commonly allowed to a dense population, — 
at least if that density lie the effect of manufiu'turesj 
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— many conlroals are set up in favour of the predial 
race. It is coatended tbat urbtin kbour is engross- 
ing, imhealtby, aod ddmomlising, whilo tigiicaltiiral 
occupation is unattended ly these evils. As both 
ure necessary, it would be very undeeirable thnt the 
laboTiring classea of the country should be so differ- 
ently and miec[iial]y placed. It may not be improper, 
thCTefore, to examine the charge. 

The employment oi families \a the oiaDuffictuiing 
ihstriots is thought to be a very serious disadvantage, 
The -wife, the cliild, as well as the htisband, itrc fre- 
q^uently, it is stated, employed in the s&mc mill. Wives, 
duldren, husbands, it is Admitted, are so employed, 
but Uiey rarely are members of the same household. 
If it were so, if it could be so, at least there would 
be doDuesdc snperviadon. But in our fields is lliere no 
employment of women and children ? Does not the 
traveller descry on every side t}io90 groups co-nstfUltly 
busy on the eoil ? * 

* It is not, however, to be understood Crom the alwre remariB, 

that we affirm, tiy snj rneani, the wjnioZ^ oraploytncnt of fetualos and 

chUdren in agricalture witli tlinse onrapicd in tDunufaiituiGf. Anona- 

tjiri.B of tbe "Occuptdtiffit Betums" o{ tbe Cungue CamisieslDuen of 

]841, establishcB the faUowin^ as tbe TeB[>ectiTC mtics of Emplojment 

Tor the several CUseea eniunemted, in Trade and in Agncultnie; 

AipnryMuivl ClnuiiL haleb. b-bmalsb. 
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Tins iuflueu-ue i.if maxitifttctHrmg labour uu health 
has b«en lyudly asserted, and no doubt is suffered to 
rest In most minds as to its injuiiouaaeaa imd fntality. 
The ruddy complesiou of tlie villager is not seen on 
the clieek of the artizan. The best teudetl child of 
tho city is not fluahed as is the peftSftnt boy and girl. 
The atmosphere is different in theae respective loeali- 
tiee. The one has the less healthy, the other the more <- 
healthy, air. In compftrison, however, of fiietories and 
cottages in the same town, it is hehevcd that there 
oan be no question bs to tlie better ventilation. Drier, 
warmer, freer in circulationj tiesa mighty chambers 
are opposed most favourably to the rooniB of the poor. 
If this bo thought still further evidence against such 
form of life, it would be easy to show that tha cottage- 
honees of the poor in towns are in every way prefer- 
able, within the walls, to the cabing of the rural poor. 
But i-a the effect of agricultura] lahoui* duly consi- 
dered? Tho figure of tlie mamifactniei continues erect, 
until age bows it : that of the agrestian early learns ^ 
to stoop, and the bent bead and sboulde-T are not the 
awkward carriage of the body, tut they reveal its 
oppressed pollers. Every observer must have marked 
this fi*equcnt deformity. 

It might fiurprise those who have only read a cer- 
tain preparation of Parhitnientary evidence, who ha'^] 
received their impression of the manufacturing system 
from icUe or prejudiced rumour> who take for granted 
that the children of the mill must be distorted in toim 
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und Bttmted in ^owtb, who would expect to fiDd the 
streets of tiio Norlliem towns filled witli spectjcs of 
fiuuine Bud disease^ with uuGighlly shapes and nspeoto, 
— ^it might eurprise auch pereona to enter the Sabbotfa 
Sohoole whicli there abound and flourisb. Let them 
pass aJoiJg row after row, let them pause at group aitAt 
group. Where can cViildrea be found better fed, better 
clothed, better tended, — more sprightly, more intel- 
ligent, more happy? Whit-Monday is the common 
Sahhath School Holyday of those ptirts. Would that 
the inaligneTg of iactorieg beheld that spectacle ! The 
health, the neatness, the joyonce, of that anniversary 
might stuke Uiem with shame and turn tbem to truth I 
It is a Penteeoat to conyinoe the gainaayer and the 
ehm'l. 

The greater happiness of the agrieultural labourer 
is affirmed. But 30 long as happinesa is a general 
word, this aesiiniptioiL is griituitons. To many, a hratal 
existenoe suggeata tho only idc-a of happiness, wliimL 
would be intemiptcd and marred by tliought and 
study. If th'ey be Tight, every man is more happy as 
he recedes feom the means and provocatiyeB of intelli- 
gence, — that is, as he becomes less and less the man. 
But the ammal happiaeaa of every day must mainly 
depend npou the satisfaction of our natural cravings. 
And do we imagine tbat the akiUed labourer is only 
doomed to struggle with privatioii, and tliat the coun- 
tryman riots in fulness of bread ? Where ia this 
Areadift of sylvfui blias? Where are Uie regions 
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tliToiigli wliicli Uiesc Georgic3 aouud ? Tlie pensanlry 
uF this counlxy is very generally iu n moat degraded 
condition. Their food, their apparel iJieir lodgmg, 
are maclt below those of the miuii\factuiiQg vicinage. 
Or, i» happiness to he computed by liberty ? We 
deny not tkat despotism is the temptation and abuse 
of power in all circmnstoncefl. But we eie quite sore 
that, if the proprietor of the mill were to attempt the 
exercise of his influence in the same manner with 
which landowners threaten their tenants and tenants 
their aerpants, iliey would presently feel the impotence 
of their endeavour and the lidicule of their position. 
It may be said, that at least the field- labourer knows 
not coniinemeat, but is refreshed by the brenth and 
hght of heaven. All tliis may he pi-eferable; but 
it is a tethered freedom still ; it ia a drudgery, in 
many of its duties, which is not envied by the crafts- 
man : it is Ml exposure to the skiey influences which 
might be often cheerftdly exchanged for the mansioji 
of mechanical art. 

They who are acquainted with the country -life of 
England, ita "rural reign," cannot fail to be sui-priaed 
at the pancgyricB which certain orators declaim on 
tliat class of its population. We speak mainly of the 
Southern counties. We forget not exceptiona even 
there. That population is ground down to the eartii. 
It is well-nigh pauperised. We honouringly contrast 
ita patience, its contentment) ita cheerfulness, with ita 
treatment. Half-fed and that often on a miserable 
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puke, wages vwlucad to tlic loweat point of sustonia- 
lioii, thxotigli every hour Longing on ubjeut contlidona, 
every expresaion of persoDol prel'tTence in religion and 
politics sconafolly denied, — we may wonder at tbeir 
forbearance. They are often cared for less ihaa die 
clod of the vaUey, or the herd of the stall. SoiiB 
shall be improved. Breeda shall be perfected, Stock 
shall be adjudged with hcmour. CultivaCioD ahnll be 
atifiiated with every experimeat and be rewarded witii 
every prize. And then, when somo monstrous growth, 
some cross. caFcase, some field implement, bas been 
lauded to the echo which applauds again, — a poor 
IftboTirer is introduo^ed, and he shares in tlio honouie 
of the show, for having brought up so many chilckeD 
without pariah pay! Nature and ingenuity have been 
i-aeked in the other instances of success, nnd eurely 
nob the less in this ! It is on appropriate^ cUmox to 
the fete! An admiring district can scarcely determine 
wbeie the greater glory of invention falls ! 

The question of the comparative morahtj of these 
depaitmenta. is, of all, the most important. It is not 
to be decided by a. glance. It is commonly taken for 
granted that the country is the favourite scene and 
bflunt of the viitnes. Tho cottier is the Adamite dress- 
ing his plat OD the outer fence of Eden. The village 
green and oak might be the neighbourhood of Mtunre. 
Here simpU<;ity baa received no blight, and purity uo 
taint. Pastorals fill the air, and the melody of wooda 
imd brooks swells the chant of native reeds. But 

E 
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there may be obseiTsrs wLo yiuld to no sueli romiiDce. 
They yet hold that, in the rm'al portions of i\ie "kiug- 
doKij there is a moie spotless state of momJs. Now 
will it be contGndcd that thure is in lliem as exnlted 
sense, as generous practice, of morals ns is often 
demoTistmteJ in oiir city- marts? Is it mEuntfiiiied 
that thfl vicee of our to-wns are not rife in ora vQ- 
litges ? Perliaps tlic complaint simply respecta the 
■number of the ofFunoea. Our County cnlendars must 
determine that. Then do we feel bold in the argu- 
ment, that the most numerous and most odious crimes 
come not from the towns, but from scattered hamlsts 
and solitary dwellings. The Quarter Sessions, it will 
bo said, digposo of rases that come from the towns, 
and lliey nre not henid of in the gaol deErery of 
the flhire. But these enonnities, wherever committedj 
mnat go to the higher court. And are there not Sea- 
eiona for the counties and divisions of comities, na 
well aa for the boroughs ? Let the trutli, — it is ex- 
torted from tliosc who lite impEirtijd, — le simply told. 
The proportion of criminals to every thousand irdiabi- 
tantfl is higher in Worcesterahire than in Middlcees, 
and is cfjual to that of Lancashire. HerefordHliire 
exceeds Leicestersliire. Dorset Biupasees Nottinghnm- 
shiie. The cotmty of Oxford is on a pot with that of 
Stafford. Does this account justify the tnuiscendence 
of ruralj ovei" mnnicipal, order and virtue? It may 
not be improper to tlirow a classical relief over the 
comparigon. Where Llid the iiueient Mythology place 
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ita most nionatrous forms? In tlie gardtiiis, by the 
streama, ftmong the woods. There range Pan and 
Silenus : the Sylvmu, the Satyrs, the Fbuhb. The 
Dryods are also there. Th«y npproach not the citiea 
nor disfigure the towns. 

TJio dfrnulactvirmg nnd the Hgricultural provinces 
hftve aomedmea been in a state bordering upon ineur- 
rection, The cauee has been Bomo imputed grievonci;. 
When the flail was to he superseded by tlie thrashing 
macbine, tlio fanners' men were roused to plu-enzy. 
Their revenge wae not only against the matliine, — 
wMoh might he expected, — but upon the stacked com. 
Now this was blind ajid wicted. Inoendiariam is attll 
the crime of the day. It stollts ■with ita brand among 
the fairest gardens of our country. It spreads on 
evfiry hand suspense and panic. Very recently there 
rose up a band of raaraudiexs in tbe trading diBtricts, 
gfttbering the idle and the vicious as it advanced. It 
was an invasion. It insisted on the universal sus- 
pension of manofactore. Its plea was the injustice of 
existing wages. Save in one spot, and nearly -where 
the tumult "begun, there was no depredation on pro- 
perty J LB no instanee was there violence on life, except 
in withstanding force. With thia wild proceeding, 
this profligate interferemce, there was little sympathy. 
It waa rightly judged and strongly condemned. "A 
poor man that oppresaeth the poor ia like a sweeping 
rain which leaveth no food."* Like a torrent it died 

* ProT, tiriii. 3. 
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away. Between tlie two ooursee of proceediug lliere 
was almost eTerj' advantageous contrast on the side of 
the manufat'turiug woikmen. There was no deep-leid 
plot, no vindictiTe pflssion, no loDg-sustomed lesiat- 
imce, no niidoight concealment, no cownrdly agent, no 
reckless devastation. The power for mischief wa.a for 
days uncontrollable, bat it wns apontancoTialy stayed. 
It differed much in this. The one was an agrarian 
rebellion, the peosimtry taking a general peu"t in it, 
or harbouring those who did. It lasted for yeitra. Its 
dastard fires still blaze. The other was a rolling 
movement from the extreme Terg'e of the manulac- 
tures : it was precipitated upon an unwilling people : 
it sought a definite, though most lawloss, puipose; 
amidst the moat easy opportiinitiea of plunder, it reso- 
lutely adhered to that purpose : after a few days, for 
all the wfeck it left beliind, it might not have been. 
Never did faction more utterly fail, and that through 
the sound sense and Christian pidncJple of the people 
on whom it so vainly 30Ug"ht to practise. 

It is well known that this irmption gradually dimi- 
nished in its progress through Yorksliire. An irregular 
sally might he expected to lose strength in proportion 
to the distance. But it never repaired the losg. The 
people felt that it was fatuous and seli'-dEstruotiTe. 
They never breathed wish as to its success. Leeds, — 
marked out for ignorance and cruelty by none who 
know it, — was the formidable pass most dreaded by 
this baadit-mullitnde. "We have uotliing to hope 
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V there," — cried tlie leaders, — " there ore wo many 
Sunday Scliools !" * 

The proper education of the people oaght to l)e '^ 
pursued in po part}' spirit. It excited qo Burprise, that 

the cliildren of tli^ naajnifnctiu'er were often neglected. 
It "Was made matter of cnquirj', but it was kno-wn 
nnd allowed before. It was for a lamentation. Vicious 
habits destroy aelf-respeat, and ooirupt the sense of 
relative responeibilit).-. The focal knowledge of great 
communities, supposes not the illumination of each 
constituent. But surprise waa felt, sudden imd indig- 
neat, when the pitch and extent of education ataong 
the rural diBtricta were absolutely rated higher than 
in the great emporiomH of cuiming device and pro- 
duction. It stfu'tled fill. The bravado overreached 
itself. It ia outrageously imtme. It is ebaratitorised 
by that tardihood of asBertLon whioh is commonly 
adopted to appease a misgiving consoienoe and lo bol- 
ster ft defencok'&s cause. In what mimuftieturing dis- 
trict could a parisli bo found abutting on a city with its 



* Aud -why atioidd the Authur suppress) this anecdnte^ n-ov thiit his 
bearet u up? A towa riiirc upright in it» chont.ctei'j mora ti«&la in 
tC9 race, does not esist. HiB Iftt, when little mote thiin a pcnuilftsH 
bciy,.^lii8 indflpendencB hud made him thiB, though olber wore bia 
afloidenta of binh aol uiiieritauec ! — woe to be coat lunuii^ ibh corn- 
tit/. It mub I'oi &(iuL liam^ And klui^rcd. He «ati»rtd it araiOHt 
adTQiBit}' atkd dcprF^siuu. It rec&icEiil him. It has niBtnitieil 
lum. U Htiil eut'imi-Rgea hini. Qoii Ao bo to him, and mure alio, 
ere he will join the nn\ oi its BfttirirtB na<\ rtdumoJaU-r^i Esto 
peqietUH '. 
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nulflest uatbedi'al, contaming the baroDial roaideiiGG nf 
one who iu a true pillur of the State, with two fliurch- 
wordBoa, two surveyors, two gnflxdiana, the only fimc- 
tionariea in it, und two cannot read, two cannot write, 
and only two can "both read and write ? Of what 
county, tlie seat of mechanical art, could a lioLd r&bu- 
ker declftTo, and bis charge bo for a moment naidemed, 
that half of its inhaljitauts could not read 1 

In the Fifth Report (1843) of the Kegistrar Ge- 
ncTftl, we observe one of tliuae facta which are very 
conclusive as to the ignorance which prevails in par- 
tioular pordons of Uie ooimtry. The gignature of the 
parties who arc married must be by ?nari, if they can- 
not write their names. The general fact is lamentable, 
that S3 in 100 men, and -19 in 100 women, &hi>iild 
have so subscribed themaelves. But let us mark the 
difference between munioipol und agri-cultural districts. 
In tho Metropolitan divisions only 11 men in the 100 
were tlius compelled to Biga : in Suffolk, Essex, and 
Cambridgeshire, there were 47 ; in BedfocdshiTB, 49; 
and in Herts, 50. 

The question of tlie larger or wBaUer mortality 
among the inhabitants of town and country has, of 
late years, been urgently discussed. When it is recol- 
lected thflt thero is no ;^opulation in any part of the 
world so abut up in large communities, the enquiry 
becomes most intereating. Civic residence ia our pecu- 
bnrity. But the distribution is vcn' imer|ual. * The 

' y' Cu,Uac;li'B. Stutietical AfCouaL of the BiiLieh Eui]iire. 
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county of lincoln, (wc proceed on the Populalion Ke- 
tiims of Llie year ISH) coiiLtims more uciua Uiaii any 
other, save Yorkshirej which is always considered ns 
three coimtieis under diiTercnt Lords Licukniuit. Next 
to lincoln is DeYonshii^e in its extent : tlie fonaer 
coniprisiiig 1,071,040 aerea ; the kttor, l,65i,400. 
Now being great agricultural tlistricta, what is the 
uumher of their inhabitants ? Lincoln only counts 
3C3,60Ji. Devon ouJy comproli&nda 533,460. Let ua 
now take two manufactiiriiig regions. Lunoasliira 
consists of fewer ncrea than cither of lli* foregoing, 
namely 1, 130,240, — Umt is, Ibbs by no inferior mea- 
snremeut than ahoye half a million. But what is its 
population? I, €67,054: that- is, n niillioa and beyond 
II quarter of inliabiionts mors ibfln Lincoln : imd n 
million iind bt;yond n liurLdrcd tijouaimd al)ovo Devon, 
The West-Hiding of Yorkshire contains 1,048,640 acres. 
tt« population iu 1,154,101. Tliis spiiae is less by 
aa,400 acres than Lincoln, imd 57C0 Uian Devon ; 
but it lauceds the population oi' tlie first by seven 
hundred nnd ninety-one thouaand, four hundred and 
ninety-nine; and that of the second by eix hundred 
and twenty thousand, six hundred and forty-one. This 
eolculaliim will make it obvious that, in LnncMliii't! 
.ind llio Weat-Eiding, tlieie is a veiy great density of 
population. Now this is not genoraUy favourtihle to 
lieielth. Land being \tj7 volun-ble, streets wo oonfinert 
and liousps arc huildled IngoQicr. Tlio Snuilniy rtcjion 
ftf Inrge towns is, Ibetcforc, in geucriil imprnnusin^. 
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This is considered, howeyer, unfairly. It is employed 
to provs the imhealthioeBa of manufactures. But the 
cloaeneaa of reaidencee is only an accident. la em- 
ploymont in the factory detiimBntal to liealth and 
life ? We have not yet seen it proved- If there 
be eiceas of labour in the mill or in the field, it 
must be injurious., imd there are no terms sufficiently 
strong to denounce it. If children should be so 
oppressed, if they be overworked to deformity, thesa 
lines ore intended for uo apology, — The Lord look 
upon it and require it ! If casualtica arise in the use 
of machinery irom gross neglect, not one word shall 
pass ub to extenuate such reckless bafboiity. But 
are these employments miscldevoua ? The attention 
should, in justice, be reatrictad to tliis. The town of 
Leeds has been thus put forth to an unhappy promi- 
nence. It may not be aatubrions : but are its mecha- 
nical employmeiats the cause of so low a figure as 
indicates its mortality ? Now, in the first place, the 
labourers of every kind, in eveiy town, are deemed 
most likely viotima of early deatli. The Poor IiaW 
Commissi o-ners have made their Hepoit upon the com- 
parative cliancea of life in diflerent places, but the 
average ages are always in this order, — gentlemen 
and professional men and their fiunihea the highest, 
— tradesmen and their families the nest, — and laboui- 
ers, artizauu, and others similarly employetl, and their 
families, ai-e placed at the lowe&t point of the scale. 
And this IS found) noi only in the Whiteohapel and 
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the Strand UnionB, Londou, — in Kensington UnioQ, 
peiliapa its most heiiltby Bulmrb, — but in counlioe 
BDch SB Rutland, Wiltahire, and WestniorelaDd. It 
seems the law. We tffe not caUed to eKplain it. 
But is it nut dike the law ? It is so in Leeds, it 
tLoroTigb mftuufaoturing town, covered with a dim 
canopy of smoke, ill-tuiJt and iU-drained, wliosfl water, 
until very lateiy, imbibed the deposits of all its fecu- 
lence, aJI its. manufacturing and dyeing lees. And 
yet Liverpool, not ii maniilacturjiig town, with every 
advantage of accbvity tu a. uiiglity estuary, with trans- 
parent atmosphere, with municipal opulenoe-, reokona 
against the 20 deaths of children at LeedSj no fewer 
than 60 ; and Biith opposes to Uie s&m& number 32 
deiaths. These are children of the first class: but 
alBO to 2345 deaths of servantg in Leeds, Liverpool 
gives 4004. The Wiltahire Unions fumiah aa large 
ft rate of deaths at particular ages between 10 and 
SO yeors, as the reputedly shortest lived town in the 
kingdom. But examine that town. If manufacture 
bo the cause of its mortality, all ports of it will 
nearly be the same. But there is ft discrepancy in 
different wards of one death to the wliole population 
in 23, and of one to 36. That locality has much 
to do with it is GTident, for the proportion of deaths 
in the environs of tibe Metropolis, and of Mimchester 
Hnd Le&ds, is lesB thim Among the highest clnsses in 
two of the Figri cultural countieB,* Allowance is^ of 
^* B^purl uu ilic SftuitiMrjr Condiliou of tba Laboniiug ClnM, tu, 
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course, U> he made in the above estinialeB for Llie 

tektive size of the towns and theii' respective pt>pu- 
latioHS. 

There are adveree propositions offered by certain 
theorists, — one toUa us that it would be no loss to 
the country if every factory were swedlowecl up, and 
fluoth^r, a poGtaster, cares not -what be wrecked so 
that onr old nobility be saved. Thia may be a very 
lofty and gencroos vein. In the mean while, a serious 
busiQess remainB : a people must bg fed. The qaea- 
tion is not, what might bu beat in other circumstances; 
but, what is to be done in ours ? The manufacturing 
districts wee constantly increasing in population. In 
1811 the agricultural population were as 352 in tlie 
1000 of thD ■whole. In 1831 they decreased to 333. 
In 18S1 they Jechned to 381. In 1841 they hnd sunk 
to S3S. Calculating by the same ratio, in 1861 they 
vrill be reduced to 175. The manufacturing popola- 
IJon had multiplied propordouately on ono-tiiird of the 
area of the country. They are now, in that narrow 
space, 54 per cent, of the entire population ; while, 
on the other two-thirds, the Hgricultural population is 
only 4C per cent, out of tho ■whole. In the manu- 
facturing seats, the poor-rates are only 4s. lOd. p^r 
head, white in the agricultural they aio 73, 1 d . 
Here is, then, tho refiige for what otheraise would be 
a Bupcrfetate popnhition. And yet tliis is tho system 
li.i be ewC]>t away ! What would bo tho condition of 
tho farming counliGa if all who claimed settlement 
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in tLeiu were drisen lack upon tlieni i What would 
be ihe aiistentatioa of l]ie labourer if all Uie crowded 
regions of manufiHitore were thinned of those who 
did not belong to them by birthriglitj and only mrul 
occupation was left ! What would be the indescri- 
bfl,ble diBproportion of lobour to htmds, and of food 
Jo mouths, if there w«rc an ct^uable dispersion and 
distribution of the population over the Boil, Bud nothing 
but its tillEige Bpaied for their reword ! 

The invective against tho FactoTy, ag'ainst its en- 
croachment upon tlie retreats of Nature, against its 
wild diaturbonce of her quiet and Bacrilegious profa- 
nation of her sanctitj, — setting itself amidst wood- 
limd and lake, by dingle and river, — might but amuse. 
Wordawortli and Wliitaker can rail in good round 
terms. Poet and Antiquoriaa stint not phrase nor 
temper. 

But Prgudice has blindly assailed the manufac- 
turing system of tho kingdom. Oim of tlie chief 
cbargea against it is, its infant labour. This is accu- 
sed na the reason of sueh frequent early deaths. Tat 
the £gure, however large, of tbtit mortality, points 
to ages of life long tefom youthfiil labour can com- 
mence. Such labour never did exist. Children's 
labour certainly does. Their proliable sphere of lifo 
is tbat of induatry, and to industry they shoidd he 
tTiuned, Their education, however scanty, depends 
upon the price nf their inilusti'v. It moy be n etcm 
necessity But if mechanic life be miserable., if the 
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crowded populaLiou wliicli it collects is degraded, may 
not these put ia some little claim to forbeartmce of 
censure? Ought they not to tc commiserated? The 
fabric maat he proiaced. Not lesa of wool and cotton 
and silt ai'e to be wrought. And yet all that is iisso- 
eiated with human efloTt8, and DBturtd Bgcnts, is £o 
receive liigh and overbearing scorn ! There may be 
doomed to live in these noisy and smoky neigh- 
bonrliooda tlioso who once sported in the mountain 
breeze and on the ocean wav-e, They &hnink, it may 
be, when they first caught sight of their future hali- 
ttttioQ : " Is this the region, this the Boil, the clime ?" 
High purposes have made them willing to Bhnxe every 
disadvantage of the scene. But would tliey have looked 
unmoved on cruel wrongs and tniculent oppreaaore ? 
Gould they be silenced ? Could they lie bribed ? Have 
they not championed the claims of the chUd, the ope- 
rative, the decrepit ? We enquire, in simple wonder, 
Low it is that the trade of manufacture must be mean, 
while tho trade of agriculture is noble ? Trwde is 
the employment of eapital in labour upon somB wort 
of God. The raw material may be flax, or it may 
be lajid, Eaoh is Uie subject of change. There ia 
the fine linen. There ia the abundant harvest. The 
producers of food are worthy of all honour, but not 
more than the producers of that which gives food 
ita social value. Food cannot of itself be riches. It 
is to be sold, it ia to bo eschsnged for other commo- 
dities, nnd then the country is filled wilh jilcndj. We 
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have not to cross wide bflas to ceriit'y tUis. A couu- 
try may lie n. granary : its lulls coyered willi flocks, 
its fields waving witli fruits, and yet ita people famish. 
TAe money is not in tke sack'i »touth. Tliat oom 
must be turned into means of liartcr, tlint it may be 
cnten. Thus only can commonwealilis bt'como Btrong 
(tnd great. Instead of being asbnmed of factory and 
shop, we see in them the freight of oar abips, tlie 
woaldi of ow colonies, the life of our commerce. But 
there is « nobler defence. The Medicean princes, tlie 
ofepring of tradcj ecnroely were more true to literatoru 
than have been our successfid tra£Bck«r8. Mark thu 
Portico and Athenfflnm of our towns. Obserre the 
schools and institutions of learning. Here, too, free- 
dom finda its laToured refuge. The law mf opinion 
goes forth from tbenoe and rules tlie land. These are 
the busy seenes in which principEea are tested, truths 
discovered, and experiments assiuud. They may have 
a fault in tha esteem of a constantly diminishing 
feudalism. It is the power wliich their knowledge 
gives: it is tJie improvement whieh their inquidtive' 
neM accelerates ; it is tlie liberty wliich their intfiUi- 
genoe demands. Extinguish the manufacturing system 
of your eoimtry, and even if you could yet till your 
hind and meet your debt,— knowledge would have lost 
its firmest hold, and independence be driven from its 
noblest asylum! 

Our county must become more and more uivic,--^ 
There is none other option, were it to he craved, She 
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mast slauJ IbrtJi wilh Iier wnlla ag wcU us bur fields, 
and those vralis miret still itncroacli upon tliosd fields. 
Her agricnlture may increase in its production, but ite 
area must be niirrowed. Tet tliia prospoct nwaiens no 
rciwonablc Jcac The amble soil will always incom- 
panibly exceed that on wliicb stand the dwelling-plnces 
of man. But if Britain can hold her place wnong the 
powers of tbo earth, it muat be aa a trftJing nation. 
None other metma can sTistain her increasmg offspring 
or her mighty stato. Wants are pressing upon her, 
duties are springing ftom tbose wants, which would 
distract the policy of any other land. Let her not 
listen to the raven-cry of men who can. only see the 
present, and who but ill remember thfi past. She 
wwats true WEttcbmen and seera. She calls for those 
who can espy aJhr. New circiunstanceB demand new 
meaHures. Yet how plain is her path, beset as it is 
with difficulties, if she will but go right forwajd in it ! 
Let her remember wbence she derives her wealth, and 
gratefully reijuite its producers ! And who are they ? 
Not the chaplet of flowers, not the cornucopia of fruit*, 
may expreaa bar greatness : she does not dispense with 
Bucb emblc-mB, — UJte Cybclen they are painted on her 
robe, they are clustered in her hand, — but she beaiB 
the turret on her head, ond hers ia e. towered brow 1 
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ON THE KlNi) OF EDDCaTtOrj ADAPTED TO 
THE POOR. 



Whatever religious knowledge mn,y be necessary for 
one human being, muat be essential for all. Tha 
ground on which this knowledge reats, cannot be 
changed lo any. We are in equal need of stilvatdon, 
though oui* eociol circumstanoeB are most unecfual. 
'riie monarch and the peaaant are in one moral 
dilemiHiL of guilt and depravity : they are addressed 
bj tlie eame gospel. Nor can they receive it in dif- 
ferent ways : perBond conviction is the only medium 
for both. We know that we here combat a prejudice. 
It ia supposed that the rehgion of the poor must be 
adopted on Bome State-dictatej — upon the authority of 
some lining, decent, trrbonal, — upon an indirect, ine- 
diute, power of earth which may ovcmwo the popular 
mind- How, it ia asked, cim the humbler ordera 
investigate the question ? How can they anderstand 
it? Must they not leave themaelvea in the hands of 
othora? I3 not individual respoTisibility lost in tiieit 
Bctnal ptiaitiou? But wc may reply, — Suppose that 
they must be abandont'd to the dogmatic inatruetiona 
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of »ume sucli (fiiide, wliieh guide ought iL Lo l>e? 
Hftve all Cburclios the same alftim ? How are they 
to detennine between the better, and the woraa, sap- 
ported title? Here is, then, the original difficulty, — 
thi? selection of the Goide. If miui must uot choose 
Lis religion, be must at least select tlie party which 
bIio.11 teach a rpligion to liim. He will find this for 
more perplexing thnn to decide upon the true reli- 
gion. However this argument be put, it obviously 
is circulaj tmd vicious. But another ditGcnlty Bt&rts 
into view. UntU persuaded in hia oimt mind, it is 
noi rebgion. So long as be leans on ecolesiastic&l 
or popular ussumptioii, his &ibh is in the wiadom 
of man nnd not in the power of God. He must 
heliere firom the heart, on thd credibility of the gospel 
testiinony as a Divine record ; he must believe for 
himself. The Christian evidence, in Una its greatest 
dtpartment, is a3 apphc;ablo to tboae of narrow, as to 
tliosc of ample, learning. For its most convincing 
iirgume'iit ia in its correspondence lo the wants of our 
nRUire, It meets pur case. Its "words do good." 
Thoy detect, Uioy rebuke, they heal. *' He who be- 
liev^tl) Imth lli« witness in liimseli." The poor may 
cloay witli ibis ^' demonstration of the Spirit." It is 
llio intiinial, or raoi-o properly, the expccimentnl pwof. 
The pliiloaopher and the meobauic mnst appreciate 
it in like mimuiT. The one has Ultlo advantage ofer 
tlio otluT. To speak, tlierefore, vi giving a religion 
to tlw pour.-^of doling ouly bo mudi of it as their 
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humble mind can racgivCj oi" lowly \ol may require, 
— rjf cftlLhig for their aBtteut od the simple requirement 
of others wiio think thpmselvea more enlightened, — of 
sLifting accountahihty from them to thoae who unfler- 
taJne and' enforce theh' sttrwardsLip, — savoiirs of tlie 
most profane usm-patjos, Mid is " tb? mcrcbaiidisQ of 
the soula of men." Wliat right has any mmi, or has 
any eommimity of men, tlms to hiing conscience into 
subjection, thus to an'ogute dominion over the fEiitli of 
their fello-wa, thus to grasp the " things ■wliich are 
God's ?■■ 

The Eeligioua Education necessary for the poor 
is, therefore, very much the same us that which is 
w&nted for the affluent, classes : it is " the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord." It is 
not our Beouliir position whieh is llie gt'ound of this 
exigency : we rec[uire it as men, as sinnere, as iromor- 
tala. They who form the dehasing view of raUgion, 
tiat it is more needed hy the poor, imd that it ifl 
the fitting engine of a vile policy to perpetuate their 
depression, deserve no other reply hut our uidig- 
imnt acorn. Religion is a mock-word on their lipa. 
But WB see in it the birthright and the discipline 
of an immortal soid : to all souls it is consequently 
alike indispaasable. "This is life eternal, to know 
thee, the. only tme God, wid Jesu$ Christ whom thou 
hast 8ontr' 

That all knowledge should be aeeompamed by 
Chriatiaiiity, is onfy snying-, tlmt Christianity is so 
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importaut Uiat it sliould give temper tu aJl our pur- 
suits. To say that all knowleJgB shouli be btised on 
Ghriatiamty, is little short of alssord. Almost every 
pTxivmce of science lies out of the field of Eevelation. 
Both possess indepcadent grounds. The Scriptojo wag 
no more intended to tcBch us science, llion science 
can be qnalified to tate tie place of Scripture. It ia 
sufficient to remork, that any education is most aeri- 
oualy deficient to which trae religion Is not attached 
as its best motive and conBecrating element. 

It would be impoaaifcle to trace the extent of inju- 
rious influence upon the public mind of certuin pros- 
pectus of education. Eeligion has been prominently 
placed and urged, Witli this we can have no dissa- 
tisfaction. Christionit;', the religion of salvation by 
the Crosa of Christ, cannot lies made too public and 
diacipUuary in moral training. But it is deeply to be 
deplored thnt this haa been fi^quently recommended, 
not for its high purposa and proper end, hut as the 
aource of " peace, order, and social liappineas." Tliig 
is to convey an impression that the ease imd ijuiet of 
a government are principally Bought. It seems to im- 
ply that an unenquiring and compliant people ia nJl 
that is desired. Man ig not set out in these propo- 
sals as any thing more than tie humble, if not abject, 
oreature made for the state. Where is the recognition 
of Ids iounoTtahty ? Wliere is the consulted benefit 
of the individnall man ? He is confounded as is the 
drop vritli the sea. Nor is it to be lesa regretted that 
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the strongest aJvooiioy of Clmstiimity, as a portion 
of inBLniction, baa olleD ]>eeii uryeJ fts a correvfue 
of knowledge. Lest the human mind should too sad- 
denly open, too soaringly rise, this was to be the regn- 
Inling principle, if not the powerful cbeelc, What was 
this but to insinufitfi that knowledg-e was a dac^r? 
Lit,t]e would this conciliate the opponent of Christi- 
anity. What wflB this tut to pkoe our holy faith as 
the oentinel and gaoler over knowledge ? LitUe would 
this accredit Ckristiauity to the world. 

Bnt should we be told that, if religion do not 
attend ajid direct tho teachings of the human mind, 
general knowledge must be injurious, we inatEintly 
declare against the sentence. We see in the spread 
of sound informaljon, and in the enlargement of hu- 
man faculty, a gi'eat antidote of vulgar errors and 
crimes. We are sore, nil things being ec[ual, that 
the least tutored mind will be moat addicted to the 
Ticea. Knowledge, hke every blessing, may 
sd 1o eril : ignorance can ne"ver be turned to 
good. If kno'wledgo may be, in its perverse miaap- 
plioaldon, nn uncertain good ; ignorance is, in erery 
way, only a neceBsary evil, Grive any knowledge, wor- 
thy of the name, without, if you cannot give it with, 
religion- Tou secure a great present advantage. Ea- 
ligion wotild have made it perfect imd eternal. 

We think that deplorable mistakes iave been com- 
mitted in the religious instniotion of children. Their 
infancy has been taught what their youth has been 
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obligetl U) unlearD. Cliristianily is a system ofteve- 
Intioii, dogPiBtio and complete. Ita great ond aaying 
tmtha, to Lave their due effect, must be publiahad 
wiLliout reserve. Let tlie youngest scholai' be taught 
the tloctrines uf the Ttinily, the Dmne Incarnation uf 
the EtemiJ Bon, the Atonement of the Cross, Pardon 
and Juatifioation by faith, tfce necessity nnd finiits of 
tho Spirit's Eegenorating influence, the groonda and 
motives of evnagelic obedience; and he will under- 
Btaud the ti^uth nitd power of sucli doctrinal fact&, fts 
well «B the phiJoaopher, and their mystery not less. 
The hold of these blessed verities on the mind oaimot 
be too early given, and beautifu] fe it to see these 
young disciples trained to the simple confidence of 
those thiftgs which " ang^is desire to look into." There 
ia no hosannfih so sweet, as that which they sing, in 
all the temple ! 

Nor can it be unimportant, in the present day, to 
make the explanation imd defence of Protestantism 
fi very prominent arCicJe in oui schools. The auti- 
ehiistian usurpation is heaJed of its wound. It puts 
forth ra unwonted vigour. It rests oa a hardihood 
ol asaertJO'n, a reoklesanesa of evidence, which it boa 
scarcely ever adventured before. Where it cannot 
obtrude, it caflta its dark and bUghting- shadow. It 
has power when itself is unseen. "It was, and ia not, 
and yet is." An active and speeioua sub-agency ia 
stalking through tlic Lmd. ItB oinbition is to seize 
all the seats of leaj-nJng, and carry into L'apti\ity the 
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mind of the nation. Cliildren should be taught to 
detect its falluciea iind deride ita BOphisms. A few 
coiinter-Btrokea of historic tnith ani ioverted allega- 
tion will ennlsle the infiml; u> break the toils Bpread 
fcr its unwfiry steps. 

Tn this connection we are the stout iidvocntea of 
Catechetical methods bjiiI fonus. It is recorded Umt 
Socrates bo instilled Ida sentimenta into the minds of 
his pupils. Two thousand yeara have invented nothing 
wiser. At this hour we see, in lienps, scientiflc and 
politiciHl publications, based upon the interrogative 
Bystem. Wliy should we siureuder so well- contrived 
an inBtniment for teacliing religion ? Why yield to 
a clamour whit-h really is directed against the religi- 
ousne&B of the instruction, and agiiinst religion itself? 
Why compromise ourselves, that W€ may receive a 
tribute to our liberidiam? Wliy abandon that wliioh 
OUT enemiea have imitated, and often wielded agtiinet 
UB ? Why reject the experience of human nature ? 
Why start aside from the prudence and practice of 
every clnirch and commnnity '/ 

The education, intended for the labouring class, 
ought only to be more abridged than that of any other 
class, because of" circumstances. Less time eon be 
dtvoted to it than the cluidren of the opulent can 
spare. The cost of the liigher branches of knowledge 
precludes iheu' common attainment. Eq;nfd ediiea- 
tJon is, therefore, impossible, By "aepwating him- 
splf" from olhpf cares, onlv " cnn n man scplt anrt 
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intermeddle trith iiJJ msdom." If iJie npernliTe could 
reach llie present scale of trainiiig among tlioBe who 
Uye at easBj he 'would see that scale recede &om liimj 
to aa distanl a remove aa that where it now stands, 
He may raise himseli'! but we spt^ak not conoeming 
the individud, only of tlie clast^. There is not pro- 
scription. All of heaven-l)om genius may rise. One 
and another atritea aside from the beaten Uuck. The 
giant tlu'owa off iho moimtaui which lay upon him, 
The children, whose probatle [ot is labour, are taught 
how honourable Ubom- is. Betimes they ought to be' 
employed in it, or, if it be suddenly imposed, it will , 
iiwake tin uoconqaorable dislike. Habits of indoBtry 
must be formed. The achool should be one of induetry 
as well aa of geuerd knowledge. A long seclusion 
in gtudy is thcKfore impoasible. Their powers arei 
needed for the meana of supporting themselves and 
tlioir families. We will now enquire into the metbodaj 
wliivh might be pursued. 

Wc can but place ourselves in firm resistance toi 
the theory which urgea, as the final cause of education, 
the mere preparation of men for particular positions 
in society. Bring them up, It is said, for what they I 
arc to bo. Teach them the parts they are to perform. 
Wliere this dcBtination is eertainj the discipline may 
be BO directed. It ought not, nevertlieless, to stop 
at tlidt point. But how is thia to be foretold ? Still 
it is at besl a low, unworthy, view. We say, Edu-| 
cate man as man, lor what he is, for what he oh 
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only be, aa accoimtablc and immortal ram- InoUne 
jour matruclions to hia proiabLe pursuits and duties 
on eBTtb, Give Dot, however, to these your stCBSS. 
Tliey are comparatiToly httle matter. Cliiefly awoke 
the moral sense. Draw out the sou]. Enthrone the 
conscience. Leave out of yoiu* conaideratiuB, lor a 
while, eveiy idea of earthly circumstance, coQdition, 
lot. Eternity must be your mark. Here is the man. 
He is only great in his iDtellectmU and moral anture. 
He fitiinds before you with all his awful capacities. 
JEducate [lijn ! Your process must iinewcr to Tiim ! 
Your purpoee tatxal answei' to him ! Teach him oiight, 
and every incidental relation imd fdnction of eartli 
will be ineludled : but that being bIklII be seen unfolded 
in his unearthly greatnt'sa, and travelling on Jn the 
way everlaaling I 

The anomnlous chai-acBter of popular education may 
not infi^uently surprise us. We mig-ht suppose that 
its first business would be to teach tlio cldld ta under- 
sbind the mother- to ague. As this must be the inlet 
of all knowledge, it might be expected that it would 
be the first and main instruction. No one loves to 
read a language, cloasii: or modem, who is stumbled 
by one f>r more words in every sentence. To gue-sa llie 
meaning, Is to become the auUior oiiraell'. And can 
we doubt, that tlie manner of learning to read ia often 
mechanical and unrea&omjig ? Coraparativply speak- 
ing, bow few of ft class or of a sohool can read, if/ 
Uiis bo imdoralood to imply on inteUigent act ! Evory 
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kiiul t^r kiiowlotl^t Ik (iIU'U impiirted, rattier ihaa dial 
tif Uio vi'nHiL'ultu'. Tltf Eugliali Lauguage is very 
nitluiHJiiiUi, All terniB of tiri, and nearly all of theology, 
Mt< ^^^i(^.^^\ oil our Saxon stttok. These, however, are 
tii (><iiii>limt u»t\ A iiifiii must he accoiujted wliolly 
kKiuiniiU will! iLdi's not uniloi'sumd tli^m. In very 
Wfltut^y flwy amy ho fspliuued. Orammai, and ereo 
uiytuitlu((y, lUftV ho !Uiu[)li(itHl. Wonla niuyhe classed, 
mill i»«i-UoIo«i (h"tii»>tl, As tho knowledge of oUier lan- 
KUiLgv'" i<* ui't utu-iBiUi'd in must of Uie stkuola where 
imi (UMiir ^^■^H«tlI^' luslnioUi-'n. our language must he 
iwtijflit \\\\xa ilfU'ir. i'h^' cliUd caoMOt be mads to take 
luvy ktktMtft Ilk whtti tke d^K« uot understimd. He 'will 
\\\i Ikiitgvf tlvUght to rvad tliiui tts he ditches the 
IUlH(laa|^ tiMVi^ «U^i.>iklti<.-& nt Ids evsij step, and bis 
iHnviiio vflU akHiu Iw stuytnl Show him die import of 
wlint hv i'v^'U itpplki. tht> i.>t>iiutn.*tiou of syllBbles, and 
\.i\v IWiiikl^v of aitulUir mints..— miikt> litis matrictilation 
yiui' (^nuid iiicuuK, if iii>t voui' ftkief end. — and you 
jut'iiinv hliu l'(* tklt dwi'kisun-*, Thu inverted rule 
likui Ikhmi tu iustil ^<ihrr knowlcidge. and to leave him 
UM ho oiuk to t!*)^^'^ this : tlK> more proper rule asaa- 
mlly in, U> luHtil tills kiuiwtttl^', if even the neces- 
Mty follow tlwt lie W- Ifrt to gntliiT other knowledge 
W h9 Oliu. 'I'htS is the iu9tnuufut imd cupDuity for 
rvefy ftDf(uisitinri. 

I The (Ut of n'ritiHj/ is not to be Tsalued only for 
its loiivi-nli-ni'L' It pntB him wbo employs it. in fkny 
way tif'jnnd tliHt nf « copyist, into the cfipftciiy of r 
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thinlier. The reader is not compelled to think : the 

writer ul' the eimplest epistle must:. The bunds ui' im 

inteUectuftl aitd holy felloTvsliip itius tmite the ends <jf 

the earth. Distance is annihilated, separadoii uhvi' 

ated, by this invention. No one can employ it hul tu 

be raised io the scale of social and reflective heiug. 

Education of the lowest sense is belied when this iis 

neglected. 

^^. Arithmetic is not only of the greatest advantage 

^^r as a technical ealciclationj — a cheek on fraud, a guidy 

^H to provideacfl, an exercise of mind, — it is tho aoi- 

^1 ence of DOmher. Wliile it ia probable dmt the larger 

^P cdasd of these humble pcipils will advance no further 

^ than die simpler elements of what is denominated 

ciphering, — the mathematical mind of the amplest 

powers must begin here, and may find in the eaaieel 

figures of the alate or sand, the rough draught and 

rude germ of its fiitnre severest analyses and noblest 

diagrams. 

But we fear that the spirit of tho ago tenda idmost 
wholly to a sordid, atiHtarian, usufilict, discipline of 
the yoaUifol mind. Oitr ambition is to base till upon 
Grammar learning. It is easy to raise the laugh against 
the shephord-boy and the plough-boy versed in clas- 
sical studies. Yei such arc found on Scoda's plains 
and hillg, sometimos reading theii* former lessons still. 
Tn many of the Foreign Schools those noble languages 
lire tiiugbt. The design of our Native FoimdationSj— 
shamelessly perverted by n grasping aiistocraey! was 
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obviously to traiii the poor in such literature. It is 
uppossible to extol ita advantages la too earaest terma. 
No education so opens the mind. None ao quickenfi 
the undierstaoding. None so prepares foi every othei 
species of knowledge. None so reEnes the taste. 
None 50 creates the innei world of lofty images and 
variegated thoughts. Sndli a seasoning of the peoples 
mind would he of incomparable voliie. The whole 
social edifice would be raised. Its universality would 
prevent any of those ill consequences which are oAen 
feai'ed. Those who towered into superior stations 
■would req^nir© just as much preeminence and ori^- 
nahty to claim them, as they do now. There would 
be an equal level for them to spurn. There would ba 
(L8 large o crowd for them to surpass. 

There is one Means which poBsesaea vast capabi- 
lities, and which might be tried with great power on 
our population. Hitherto it has been considered the 
pastime, an infant holiday. Yet the school which 
receives all but the babe, is a mighty power. It 
draws out the fiill mimetic tendency of infancy, fills 
not only the memory with results^ but with the rulea 
of working them ; gives to the earUcst childhood tha 
handle of the profoimdost calculationa and reasoning ; 
crowns the little elfin with the honoiira which many 
a broWj time-worn and pensiTe, lacks. It has been 
truly aoid, nothing is so beautiful as the mind of a^ 
child. It is contrary to all eviden-cc, thflt this indoc- 
trination is Buperficialj or its impieeaion lugitive. 
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There is nothing vrbich so abides as tlie memory of 
this peiiud. And could the whole inf'Mit raue of our 
coimtry 1x3 thus iiuliated, we ceomot doobt to what a 
climax education migKt be conducted. We should 
lay up for our country the treasures of o. well-tramed 
youth. And when it 13 remembered that thi? children 
of the poor must be veo^ floon required to earn their 
bread, how inestimable is thia prime ! How mnuh 
useful information may be secured ! What a formibtive 
influence may be exercieed ! " Even a child ia known 
by his doingB, whetlier liis work be pure, and whether 
it be right."* Thia aeaaon lost, there is none other 
which maj be subetituted for it. Every following one 
must be interrupted, broken, mixed with uncongenial 
instructions and pursuils. To ttccompUah any genercd, 
wholeaome, availing, educatJoD of the people, Uiis is 
a moat essential infatrument. It is the gentle turning 
of the nascent spring into its proper river-courBC. It 
is the first shoot of the fibre which grows up into the 
massive trunk. It is the rich vcnmlion of the orient 
blasluDg into the golden light of Jay. 

In contrast to the Infant Bchoolj aad as euil>ra- 
cing the period when attendtmce at every school has 
ceased, the Mothanios' Institute CMinot be too greatly 
praised, nor loo strongly recommended. The objec- 
tiom raised to it tue those of feai and not of fact. 
The libraries of tlxeso establishments are not intended 
to be religions ; but nre tliey open lo infidelity ? You 
■ Prov. is, II, 
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will find in them Ray, EcrLnm, PuJey ; perhaps 
WheweU, Prilcliard. Abercromhit; ; much tliat benrs on 
the evidences of Cliristiaiiity oa well as on the laws 
of nature, The system of lectures is quIj one of its 
methods, but even tins is very stirring to attention, 
inquiaiuvcness, and emulation.* In the department o' 
the clflsaes there is real khour, and onJy diUgoace con 
keep ita place. An intercommunity of mind is con- 
stituted by ftsactcitttion and oecaaions] debate. Some 
external supervision and Biipport are proper, hat two 
tilings can alone give these institutions an extended 
vitality and efficiency, — the enforcement of contribu- 
tion &om all their attendants, and the Burrender to 
their memberg of the chief adminiatiation. The habit 
of enquiry and reaearch, the tnste for literitture and 
science, which the young man forma under this dii'ec- 
tdon and example, in their utility to society and benefit 
to liimself, are beyond the reach of ealculation. Four 
hundred of these soeioties exist in Greiit Britain. It 
is calculated that tlaey contain 80,000 mcmbeia, pos- 
sess 400,000 volumeg, raise £30,000. a-year, and in 
the same time originate 400 lectures. 

We scruple not to say, that the more assured the 
people ore m physical truth, the more happy and the 
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* "It is b BoUmn custam there, to have lectiuw daJlj', wLereto 
tiiey bo conatniiiied to he preseDt that be I'busen and uppninlfiil to 
leaniing. Howbeit, a grcfit raultituda iif even' iwrt uf people, huth 
mPD &ud iTomen, gn to he-nr IpcturM, snmc <ine, aome aiinther, M 
fT^py oii«*6 nature h iiicliaed." — Here's TTtopia. 
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more moral they wee likely to becoino. If Lliia lie not 
tliQ proper tendency, tbe converse must be nUowed. 
Tien, in proportion as things are misapprehended, 
will iiuman liappinees and morality advance ! ErTCr 
will be tLe purent of Tirtue ! A pensuntry sliitU be 
orderly, industrious, content, religious, just as they are 
found to concuive of every fact of nature in a false 
tight I It requires, indeed, no ordinary acuteness to 
determine how this incessimt miaappreLenaion cfin 
operate to these favourable rcsidts. So long na it shall 
be believed that this earth in one extended plaue, that 
the sun coursea around it, that it ia lai-gcr than all 
the constellations, it ie hoped that the million will he 
peaceahle find obedient ! Should they ever aiispeot 
Uiat they were in die wi'ong, s!iouId they ever majte 
un nppioHcli to the true laws and motionB of the 
universe, the ploughman, it ia feared, -will desert his 
furrow, and tlie shepherd his flock ! The eonaection 
of theso causes and efl'ects, we Iiiive not di^'iIlcd. Could 
every man read the works of nature as Newton, and 
analyse th-e human mind as Looke, wg should only be 
confident of tlie increase of so much gooil, because 
this would be only the proper understaTi ding of so 
much truth. He who is most enlightened will be the 
better able to oxelaim, " Thou, Lord, hast made me 
glad through thy work : I -will triumph in the ■worlra 
oi thy hands."* If tliese be "works sought out of 
all tliem who have pleasure therein," this taste and 

* PwL nfii. i. 
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coutemplation cannot be dislionuiiring to the Crfliitor 
nor unwoitliy of U8. Vacant apathy and doll conceit 
are BiifBciently eviaced towards the tokens of the Deity 
around iie : " a bnitish man knowedi not, neithei doth 
n fool imdBrBtniid iliis ;" hut we cannot perceive how 
there is in this state of mind and fonn of character, 
any eecurity for sooial well bemg. 

Mec-hanical knowledge would ha nn appropriate 
addidou to this training in physics ; for it is melan- 
choly when the machine which man attends for some 
minor officc3, s&ema more intelligent than himself. 
Powers are employed in ■wondrons forms and comlii- 
nations, but those powers arc very simple. It ia in 
this simplicity that they nre great. Let tliem be sean- 
ned, explored. No rude curiosity, no auperstitioua 
dread, will then he left to prey upon the mind. Even 
the overweening- pride of humo. achievement will be 
humbled. It wiU he seen that, in the most compli- 
cated engine, there is no power created, that the power 
bad always existed, that its moro laborious operation 
is only redeemed or its collision prevented, tliat there 
have been but discovery and adaptation of it, that it 
has no inheing- in the human mind, that it eubsisteil 
in the works whiL^b were ftom the foundation of tha 
world. The ingenuity of man in the invention is not 
denied, but "bis God doth teaeh him to diaeretion ;" 
and it is only ingenuity in collecting gifts, and fol- 
lowing laws, which He baa bountifiilly and wisely 
provided. 
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Refinement of Last* may lie fostered ninong the 
classea addicted to the extremeat labour. Whereret 
the arts abound, this refinement descends to the hum- 
blest rants of life. In Athens tho oonunon people 
acquired such nn accurate ear from the models of 
eloquflnee among tliem, that the slight^Bt oflence of 
toftfl and pronvnciation WEts immedintely detected. 
The loTe of music, paiuLing, sculpture, grows upon 
the most imsuaceptihle minds when the noblest speci- 
mens ai*e famihariaed to them, — and would not this 
elegtLttoe te a happy eschange for coarse sentiment 
and mnimer ? Would it be in any danger of sinking 
into effeminacy? We should like to see our people 
in the Botanical Grai'den, in the Picture Gallery, in 
Musical Academy, in the Philosophical Muscmn. 
'e shonld rejoiee if such were their reereatione and 
lunusementa. We would that they -were embued with 
the true sense of beautj'. The poor on the Continent 
mingle ■with the rich in public pla^Jt^s, and there is 
no rudeness : they vralk ld the some arcndea and 
partCTTca, and there ia no spoliation. Ow country- 
men haTe been distrusted, and, therefore, havfi been 
debarred from these Iiigher advantages. Surely it is 
tiine that a new trial ahoiilii be given tliem. They 
have already proved themselves worthy of the privi- 
lege. Let them have aeeeaft to the trophieB of nature 
the wonders of composition, and there will bs 
witnessed a taste, — a most worthless substitute for a 
deeper educatioD m many o, country sliowg, but whioh 
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will erown the deeper education of this eounta'y witli 
a most nppropriate grace imd a most softening influ- 
ence. The exliibition of the fine and mechanical arts, 
Ui wliiuli tlie Sabbath scbool child is admitted during 
some holyday, not ouly griitiies the curiosity of all, 
but there mfly be an eye which receives tlie first im- 
pieesion of lovely forms and ingeniouB contcivancos, a 
Blind which earriea away its first idea of proportJon 
and deetigD, a iiiddetn zest and genina which emits its 
earliest spark, — th« yoimg observer may be the future - 
painter, sculptor, and machinist ! 

It is not expected that all will concur with otu: 
next lecommendation. But we are deeply convinced 
that the industrious classes should receive a politl- " 
cftl inati'uction. If govui-nmBnt be in any sense on 
arrangement for their benefit and a trustee for their 
security, it ought to be shown in what manner it acts 
on their behalf. A foundation shoiild be laid for their 
confidence. If apparent wrong be done them in any 
legialativB nieasiu'ea, t!i*:y have a right to he satisfiad 
that it is not real, or that, if leoi, it is indispensabla. 
Prove to them that the reclamation of the oommon, 
wiere their poulti^ sti'ayed, was demanded by the 
general consumplion of the countrj'. Convince them ' 
tliat it is only just that they, in the excise on the 
necessnrieH of life, should pay the largest share of 
the natioDfll burdens. Make it plain to them that 
their own interests arc chiefly consulted in the witli- 
holding from them of ail pai-t in the direction of 
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fintioual aflWra. IF yoH cfin brin^ "proof, they will Tie 
reailily aatisfiecl, or at least will submiasively yield : 
if you cannot,, it is at your peril that you proceed. 
A goTCTmnBnt has no proper arcana ; it is a great 
tmcial regalatiou, a strict convention. It is the execu- 
tive for the gTi?a.teal posisible bappiness of the greatest 
possible namber of its supporteL-a. It is inly a rela* 
tive tting, Not a tLougkt can it legitimately bestow 
upon itself. Its streugtb, fliiuness, revenue, nre of 
the people, ami ibr the peopl'P. It is no truce of 
pai-ty, it ia no gome of faction. Its force is in the 
soimd, thinking, influential, preponderant, ascertainetJ, 
majority of its subjects in fiiTOUf of ite meflsuroBj 
—and ID the unammity of its subjeeta in favour of 
lis institatioiie. Throw all light over its frame and 
working'; make the people parties to it; let them 
appreciate the use of every prineiple and adjunct ; 
inTest them with a beneficial interest in all ; while 
they "sit by tlie fire," let them know "-what 's done in 
th& Capitol;"* ah J your commonwealtb is imperish- 
able. The aiTantage of tliis kind of education ia two- 
fold, — you bind the people to the Stata, but in their 
improTement, if tie State he wrong^B and d-efectiTe, 
you must raisie the State to the people. Such a popu- 
lace might he tmgted in the most fliilical times. It 
would how to the eeT^rities of what it saw was inevi- 
table scarcity. It would acquieBce in tho lowness of 
the price of labour, when it perceived the alflckaeaa of 

" Shfttspettre. GoriolMiiiB. 
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demand. It would hold no quairel with the seasons. 
It would not BuiciiinHy destroy property. It wculd 
not Hsten to tlio nostrom of Ihs political empirii\ It 
would not sway to and fro under every noisy leader. 
Among ite rimlts might be seen an enlightened patri- 
otism fo encouTBgo tlie public spirit of otlier orderSj- — 
at leuat to expose the timid and to sliame the venal. 

One featiure of popular education ought never to 
he overlooked. It cannot be denied that the mental 
circumstances of the labouring poor form a sort of 
proscription. In vain we say, that every man in oar 
country can rise into a better lot. It ig theory. It t3 
posaibihty. How may it he ? It ia the duty of those 
who can impart education so to feshion and direct it 
as to lift the people universally to this sUutiag point. 
Give them the capacity thus to rise. "When elevated 
to a few degrees, it ig their fault alone if they do 
not advance. The progreaa, bencefoith, must he thBii 
own. But until then, they hardly ctm emerge from 
ft deep debasement. The hope of extrication haa not 
wluspered to their ear. The instruments of melio- 
ration are not farnish&d fojr their nse- Waken the 
soul from its sleep. Stir up its powers of hfe. Giva 
it its place iu the competition. Let it have room 
foi the race. And then will it be no idle mockery, 
nor ribald insult, to the mcanestj when wb assert Uiat 
he may improve his sociaJ condition, if he will : the 
chances remain not so much to he drawn oa that a 
prize is actually won. It ia » goiU already gained, 
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bnt it points to others more distnnt imd more glori- 
ous still. 

Tho education which ia denounceJ, because wholly 
secular, recLuireB Boma little notice. Does such exist 
in our country ? roes tliat deserve this degcTiption, 
which is found Associated with the most anti-eTange- 
lical coirimmiiti(?9 ? Is there the school in wliich ia 
found no inspired yersc ? Ib not morality iniiised into 
the reading-lesson and copy-book ? If the infidel lias 
his educational institution, it is, wo know, foe inreli- 
gion : wo iuclnde it not in the defence : though, even 
in it, the probahility is, that truth, sobriety, and tind- 
neBB, will he inculcated. 

The question has been violently agitated, Whether 
educatton can he properly scriptural, wliich only recog- 
nises sekctions from Scripttu-e. We think it may ba 
right to tsaoh a part of DiTine BeTelation, when we 
are not suffered to teach the whole. We practically, 
where the entire volume is the reading book of tha 
scbool, do reiry mainly use it in eectiona. None 
would wish it to he read indiscriminately and con- 
secutively by children of all the claasee and forms. 
Happy, at least, are they who aie fi.'ee to act in theae 
choices for tbomselves I Nor are we disposed to offer 
one excuse for those who, iti order to promote the 
most dattemg schemes of universal education, enter 
into ft compromise, the conditions of which shall be 
llie cmplojTnent of Scripture with a corrapt test and 
fraudulent traugUtion ! 
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The necessity of Femnle edncBtion is unjustly over- 
looted in moBt of ttogo gcneriil onf^iiraGS. But. it ig 
not, in any view, of inferioi importance. TLe future 
mothers of a people are the best protectresseB of a 
State from moyal deterioiation- Let tbem be trained 
as tMnldiig beings. The femaJe intellect only wants 
culture to estaljliali ita atrict ec[uality. But there ora 
domestic yirtiiea wMch speciiJly ndom the sex. The 
house-wife is woman's proudest name. The home is 
her pecTiBar sphere. Honourable is her distaff: as 
honourable her careful management and thrift. It is 
plain for what sphere she should be instructed. Deeply 
is it to be deplored when the blooming gid ia, by the 
oaUa of waotj diverted from these duties. They ahoold 
be early commenced, and tta often as possible resmned. 
Then the regulations and arts of other employment 
may not be useless. They will supply the means of 
independence, if woman's common lot be not fiilflUed. 
They will imprees habits of eelf- denial and industry. 
They will afford an experience, whose fruits may bo 
most wholesome, and which shali set homestead joys 
in the most enviabk view. But they have too fro- 
qnently a contrary influence. They bring many snares. 
Their principal evil, if it can be shown to bo true, is 
a tendency to disqualify for tlie obligations of wedded 
life. To this we know tliere ia ready answer : we 
doubt whether it be quite satisfactory. We cannot 
be forced from thia conclnsion, that there is no sub- 
ject of education, bo fitting, so deserving, bo influential, 
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as the female : thtit there is no inBtnimeut of rQiaing 
man to conlentmeiit> peacefiiLiiesB, subnet)-, und all 
human reBponsibihtieB, as tlie educated female : and 
that there is no snoh creiited source of holy power 
in tliis world as may be found in the exampb of ilia 
educated female, bearing on he-r the noble distino- 
tions of wife, mother, and Cluistian ! When the cot- 
tages of our land shall thus be blest, we may hope 
that the sailcn tyrant of the family will 1>& softened 
bj iove, and the vUeat wanderer be reclaimed to the 
sweet bonda of household idlegiauce ! 

The SelencB of popular education has made great 
adyauces within a few ehoit years. We are not ean- 
^oine that the clnasics and mathematics could be 
i4iught in any other way than tkey wore acquired of 
old. But moi-e intelligence might accompany Jmd 
direct the lesaona. The pupil might be more drawn 
out and be treated aa a more reasoniug learner. And 
tllis ia done with the peasant child, His attention is 
nwaJtened and his mind is interested. He is almost 
betrayed into kno-wledge. The truly iUuBtciouB disco- 
verers. Bell and Lancaater, introduced the reciprocal 
and momtorial system, which ia one process of intel- 
lectual elimination. He who scps in it a mechanical 
and iiotomatie exhibition, has yet to understand hu- 
mon nntufe. It ia mind exciting mind, and evolv- 
ing mind. It is mind informiug itself Like Bome 
natural agent, it contains n twofold power, — as the 
expansion of heat or the electri'city of light. 
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It cannot bo denied, that the ohKracter of the 
BchouLmaster ia very low and unworthy in this coun* 
try. We refuse not many high exoeptionB. From 
the- respective normal eetciblislliments, men of qutJifisd 
tastes and liahita oi'e beginning to diffuse tkemsdvea 
through gociety. But until of latG, Who •were the 
teacLfTS of our youth ? Tlie leamei, who had been 
trtuned to Uub duty ? The devoted, who felt theii' 
delight in this task ? The ranks were Med with tlie 
bankrupt, not only of fortune but as ofien of prin* 
cdple. The office wab conaidered tha last Bnehor-hold 
of CTezy ■wreck. Schools must neceBsarily degenerate 
beneath Buoh care. Learning could not be contem- 
plated. Morality wis Bcnrijely breathed. A whining 
pity waa heard to plead for the miafortunea of these 
instructors. Oensuie was d-eprecated. Enquiry was de- 
barred. Neighbourhoods were canraaaod to help them. 
Certiflcatea were good-naturedly suhaeribed. And thus, 
race of pupils after race wa-s surrendered to a wretched 
imbeeihty end drivelling. Snch persons were a dis- 
grace to their calling and a pest to their land. They 
corrupted and wasted youth. Often might it have 
been wished that the scholars had received the power 
which Camillus gave to the boys of the Fahsci, when 
he oommanded them to scourge the traitor-peeda^ogue, 
who would havo bcti-ayed them, back to hia home.* 

And in stating the kind of iufonnation reijuirBd 
by the working I'UisseB, the most eiii-ied rngard must 

* IdTillB, lib. T. a.p. 21. 
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Le manifested towofd conscieDoe. It must Le oJlowed 
that men have spokeii of the poor as materials to be 
worked up into any religious profeBsion. And ediioa- 
tion hftg been made to act thi& tyiamiic! part. It haa 
leen rciased to all who would not aubacribe to parti- 
culftr formulary, or bow in particular rite. It lias been 
bribe to (he timid, it has be&a penalty upon the firm. 
Often it has been put beyond the Bttoimuent of nutny, 
if they would not foreweor the fiiitb of their fatlnjre and 
renounce their own. Is there not dtmger of demanding 
this compromise in the very extension of education ? 
Distinct denominations of rehgionists are beginning 
to de-viae metliods of meeting tho wftota of the peo- 
ple. The probfibihty is, that numerous schoola will 
shortly arise among us, more sectarian — the epithet is 
not employed invidiously — than have hitherto existed. 
Every place of worship may set up one as its proper 
appendage. These wiD he indebted to their own com- 
miinitiea. A corresponding unprees will bo stamped 
upon each. This is natUTEd and unavoidable, The 
place of worship nnd tho school wiU have one doo- 
tdne. But general education is a good. Should you 
fetter ita posaesBion fay aay pledge of religious confor- 
mity ? Many may need that education, who are not 
of that religious enrolment: it may be tliat they camiot 
elflewhere obtain it. Will you deny it them ? Teach 
them, over whom you have just control or admitted 
iaflucEf^e', all you belie^-e, even to its particle: liiL 
refiiae not to teach them, whom you cannot tlius away 
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rightfully, as feu: as they will be tftuglit, only bMauas 
t'ODScieiice declines the ulterior instruction. 

Any educatLon ta neiu'ly wortMese that is not intel- 
ligont. The mind must h& aro-usBd lo think for itself. 
Mental digestion alono produces menti^ life and health. 
Violent efforts, of the memoiy often disftonrage even 
that lower fucaltyj without strongthening the judgment. 
Let children he taught tli& reasons of facts ; and when 
thi& caimot be done, let tliem be shown how ieaso:iahle 
is the ground of conviction in their approved truth. 
Why is it ? how can it be ? -wherefore do you beheva 
it ? aie questions which will draw up the soul from its 
depllis and hberate it from its fetters. This is the true 
praxis of education. ScU'-bDowlcdge, self-control, self- 
examination, Beh'-CTilture, will follow aa effects. You 
have cEiused him who was created, a thinking being, 
to think. You have done reverence to the I'atber of 
spirits in the evocation of that spirit. 

We foel that something is wanted to raise the na— ■■ 
tionftl mind. It is opprcsaed by hebetude and phlegm. 
We desire to bring it to u, greater force and quicknesB. 
It fitanda in need of activity, perception, vigour. It 
has been long overhome hy tyraimy and besotted by 
ignorance. It has been bought by gifts and suborned 
by bribes. There ia n natural love of justice and tone 
of generositj' in it. It strongly lucliaea to indepen- 
dtioee. But it has been wom down hy needinesa and 
beaten down hy rigour. It comprehends <iil the ele- 
DientB of groatnBBS. It resemhies some noble falchiun, 
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napable of keenest edge and IrigLtcsL poliBb, imin- 
juied in its Ifimpei'atoeDt even now, but blunted, soiled, 
threatened to te corroded lay its rust. It mast be- 
awakened to exertion and to greater coiifidenoe in 
itBelf. It mast be dmwn from the low amiiaementa 
which haTfl liitberto been its only recreation- It ia 
ready for growth in knowledge. It invitea, it even 
thirste for, educntion. Stiimiliited by that discipline 
which we inculcatCj it will rouse Irom bIoUi : posaesa- 
iag the motives for iinprtiYement, its inborn energy 
win vindicate itaelf. It will sumd forth in its vivacity 
without hghtness, in ita strength without violence, in 
its stability without grossnesa, in ita activity without 
lubticitj-f in ita ascendancy without disdain. 

It ia almost unnecessary to sayj that the iagtruction 
of the child ia as nothing, save oh you imbue him with 
the tastCj and (uniish him with the meaua, of aelf- 
aducatioQ. "Every man," says Gibbonj "who rises 
above the common level, has received two educationB : 
the first from hia teachers, — the second, more personal 
and impoctfint, Jiora himself." Once inspired to tliiaki 
wisely and religiously. It is not very probable that he 
will relapse. Study will be bis. habit, and piety his 
inner life, Should he never riae in society, he has 
already gtunei an honoured and a holy position. He 
carries with hirn a blessed charm to lighten toil, to as- 
suage affliction, to purify attachment, to contjuer deatli, 
He has been trained in the way in wliich he should 
go, and when he ia old he will not depart ii-om it. 
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We would, thKcfore, when certain "writfira urge 
moral training, admit the idea, iui at the same time 
greatly expand it beyond tteii ambition. We eea 
clearly that education haa liitherto scarcely touobed 
the spiiitaal good of man. The higher principles of 
Christianity hare fonnd little access to the people's 
heart. In them is the power which is now wanted to 
regenerate Bocioty. Geneial discipline may do much 
for the putho mind, and eyen for tlie public morality, ■ 
hut there it stops. It leaTes the real nature of man tlie 
same. Somotliing more is required to stem the eager 
pasaions of its selflBhness. Are the mneteia of intel- 
lect always the true reformers of the eoul ? Do not 
the Titans aesoil heaven ? Is mental pfocosa the inva- 
riable guide to virtue and pi&tj ? la infidelity the 
mistake only of the ignorant ? Is war the exclusive 
dehght of tie rude ? la there not now an. intense 
activity of mind khoaring witli all the prodigies of 
evil ? But in the gospel we possess the instrument 
which called into exiafcenoe tlie first Chriatians. It is 
eternally the same. Yet with an ever-adapting faculty 
it anticipates the wants of each Social Condition, It 
belongs to all truth and to all goodneBs, It is the 
inheritance of every age. It ia the friend of man in 
hia every estate. It woria by an. aasimilating action. 
It turns gJI into itself. What would a nation of Chris- 
tians be ? What would he a world ? That ia the 
ultimate design, — tliat the blessed reward, — that the 
glorious victory, — of true Education ! 
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However we be disposed, wliateyer may he our pre- 
judice, the eflus* of knowledge must proceed in our 
country. Meclianical invention secures a tliouaund 
facilities- Where is now tlio buried village ? Where 
now the "onvisited dale? Where now the unexplor&d 
nect of land ? Where now the inaccessible isJet ? By 
the powers of the Steato Locomotive we thread the most 
difficult track, and by onr Steam Marine reach the most 
perilous coast r peculiiuities of dialect and diversities of 
onetom yield to a common standard : we live in ona 
vicinity, imd shall soon be a people undistinguished 
among ourselves. Privileges which were territorial aro 
rapidly becoming independent of space. The element 
of metropolitan life diffiisea itself through each province 
and assimilates it. There is scarcely favoured liaimt. 
Light hreaka forth with ita proper universality. We are 
henceforth an intermixed race. Wings could hardly 
have given U3 greater power of speed ; certainly not 
such sustained power of progress. And a beneAcent 
State, in happy concert with all tliis apparatus of 
movement, has bestowed the means of a most perfect 
interchange of thought. At the cheapest coat tho poor 
may all but live with their most distant relatives and 
(Henda : city talks to city : man spiritual, yet identical, 
18 every where. What can restrain the tide of intelli- 
gence in such a. country? 
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ON THE ADTANT40E3 AIllSlNi3 FEOM THE EDCfCATIOl* 
OF THE PEOPLE. 



HovTEVEK we may congTatnlatB ouiaelvea that the 
de-Birableneas of Ednoation is imiversally allowed, bo- 
cause it 13 not openly impugned, theie aie many 
symptoms of disseat. It ia lielJ by not a few, if held 
lit all, with many qualifications. They jield, but 
with no small doubt and reluctance. They know that 
tliey are left behind in the progress of opinion, and 
Bhame eeals their lips. They would, at heart, that the 
daya of ignorance had not passed away. The hope 
has not quite died in them that thoae days shall yet 
return. They think, though the thought must not 
be revealed, that the evil will retrieve itself. The 
OTerflowing tide has Btruck the pole and may recoil. 
They hear of the ben&fita of knowledge, they even 
load themsflvBH with certain epithets o-f reproach for 
their want of appreciating powers, (uid, liflvlng soothed 
themselves witii theii" irony, whisper oracles wliich 
predict consequouces of mischief and niin. 

Contemptacus lenguftge comes witli an ill gtaoe 
from many of these declaimers. Horace might speak 
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of tlie " profanum Tulgua," * and Cicero of the " turba 
et colliiviono ;"t wc ahonltl remember, however, thai in 
the one inetimce it 19 as "Mufldrum fifloeriioBj'"J and 
that in the other it is vrith higli aspirftlions " ad iUad 
diTimim (inimonmi conDiliuin cuEtumque." § But when 
they, who themselves were but recently raised in pro- 
perty ahove the industrious classes, -speak disdainfiilly 
of them, who wear the marks of their origin in their 
ignomncej deriEaon and disgnst may well contend 
together in oar breast. They, in troth, must gravely 
declare their fears for the safety of society, should 
education spread ! They confidently foresee that soon 
the poor will he " above working," and "■ get the upper 
hand ! " Wliy ovghf any man to work, in their sense 
of tho term, who does not please ? Why do they not 
work ? The saticinoss of hloated wealth, the giddi- 
nesB of sadden elevation, are, of all imperdnencBB, 
the most difficult to bear. " There is a generation, 
how lofty are theii- eyes, and their eyelids are lifted 
up." They may lull their fears about " the upper 
hand," In their sense of the word, that ascendoiicy 
is safe. Knowledge- has no tendency, no power, to 
osorp it. But by the eombination of other elements 
BTOimd that ascendancy, it may become less and leas 
dignified and enviable. It may, and the time cannot 



* "Tie profane crowd." — Ciam ; lilj. iJi- 1- 

t "The Tubbk and offwrauring," — De Senectute. 

X " Friwt of the Musoa." 

§ "The godlike concert tuid osHembln^ of mmels.'' 
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be ilistanL, cease to draw forth the Idul-lionour wliicli 
DOW is paid to it. It will in ymn look iiroimd for that 
ioflnencB whioh it now fiommajiiiai. Mammon will bo 
left alone in its temple : the image may be unspoiled, 
bat Only a scornful silence and solitude sball sufrQuad 
it, — ita piiesta will havo refused to offer and ila Tota- 
ries to adetro. Nor can we doubt that there are other 
kinds of woraliip which are fated to be mach reduced. 
Even now we feel that the true imperial names, tie 
names which rule the world, are not those of scep- 
tred monnrcha or laureled heroes. Theac will, it may 
ba for long time, command for themselves momiments 
and stattiee. But the men of intellectufll originality 
and power, are the real potentates and conquerors. 
Theira is no vulgar, fleeting, sway. They need not 
th^ honours of shrine and sculpture. Or, if these 
be awarded them, — if they lie inumed among the 
cloistered dust of kings and warriopBj how doea the 
mind feel at onoe the proper diatiuctions between the 
spoilers and instructors, the scoorgers and benefao- 
tora, of our moa ! 

That the tuition of the lahoiuing orders most pro- 
duce its effect upon the whole structure of society, 
is not detued. That inconvoniencea may ariaa ftom 
it, cannot ba fairly contested. Any suddooness of 
movement, however, need not ba feared; it is im- 
possible. But the question occursj la society rightly 
based, and would not this pressure upon it, which 
can be only intellectual and moi'al, be ddvantageous ? 
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Society, it must be remembered, ia not in reality 
wliBt it is metftpb Olio ally deaciibEd. It is a collection 
of human minds. These act upon each other. The 
depression of any is to tlig benefit of nOoo, All is 
mutual in elevation or in advance. Select tbe meta- 
phors tliemselrea. Ib it a family ? Doea hopeless 
ignorance in. some of its members, in contrast with 
tie privileged information of others, make it more 
happy ? Is it a pyramid ? Ought not the stron^st 
mateiials to sustain its square, whatever be the sub- 
stance of its point ? 

It is supposed, that the ^uhordinations and rektire 
distinctioins of the community must be confounded if 
the knowledge of the poor should be increased. But 
tiia statement implies many gross mistakes. For, in 
tLe first instance, is it not of the nature of knowledge 
in general, and of the porticular knowledge whidh is 
now instilled, to make men peaceable, inoffensive, and 
obedient ? " That it is the pohcy of governments to 
keep the people in ignorance is a masim sounding 
like the subtlety tliat is in a statesman only by liirth 
or beard, and merits not liis place by much tfiinking. 
For ignorance ia rude, censoiious, jealousj obstinatej 
and prood, these being exactly the ingredients of which 
disobedience is made."* Then, secondly, there is im- 
plied the charge, that the higher gradations of aooiety 
are stntionory in tlieir knowledge, and are thna easily 
overtaken. Ia it not notorious, that these have been 
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moat acme in all mental improvemoot ? And, once , 
more, ought any rank of thinking beings to be straitr j 
ened and repressed, until those who possess the.acai-j 
dents of weiiltb aafl dignity, who haye the laTonredl 
start, foel disposed to (juicken their own progress ? 
Is il not, too, a lifippv circumstftnce, that an impulse 
is given to society, from whaterer quarter it mnyl 
proceed ? May it not be supposed tlmt the richerj 
portions of the people hfive escitfld the poorer, nsi 
well as that the poorer have s^timulated the richer ?j 
" The age is gro\vn so picked, that the toe of the 
peasant comes so near the heel of tha eourtier, he 
galls lu3 kibe."* This is the fear, but it ia a whole- 
some and pmctical fear. Why shoold not the pea- 
sant stride in tlie ways of knowledge ? Why does not 
the conrtier preserve his place in the competition ' 
It ia &a more difficult for the one to gain, than fojj 
the other to keep, his ground. Tlie etiui-digtances' 
might be easily maintained. We feel a strong persua- 
Bion that they generally are. But were it otherwise 
Is the light of the poor to be sacrificed to the capiic 
of the affluent? It is a pledge of good and glory 
til Uio empire, that knowledge diffitscs itself from 
many points; hut, chief of all, that the lieart of thoa 
to ^whom its access is most difflcnlt, ia bent upon 
Thf producing cliisses show their resolve : the seiLse of 
»linm« iHid llie doflii-o of safety may be left, to stir the 
ri»t. iM iho ignorant muster feel his inferiority 
' SlKikspewe, Hamlet. 
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ttiB educated Berv&nt. It is t)ie feeling which sach en 
anoideatftl transposition of the parries ought to pro- 
dace. It ia not only inevitable ; it is that which we 
should desire, for ita own sake, to exiat. It ia diffi- 
cult to draw an indictment against a whole nation ; 
the mind of a mighty people will little heed what 
creeping things are outsped in ita march, and thrown 
behind it. 

Grayer jadginenta Eire pronounced. It is foceaeen 
that the growing intelligence of the workers will con- 
fitfain organic changes in the poUty of the empire. 
The word ought to be defined. New distributions of 
the same power cannot eonstitutfl orgnnic chHige. 
Popular sufirage is on clement in our oouBtitution. 
It may he enlarged, just as the peerage has been 
increased, without any vital revolution. With tha 
effect, in its precise amount of quantity, we have not 
in this ai-gument the smallest eoMem. Only let ua 
not be frightened at undefined terms. It is not, then, 
denied that with the fld?ancement of knowledge tliera 
win be an advancement of eociety, A free govemmenli 
will refleot, of necesaity, the opinions and refinements 
of its people. It is not an unnalnrol inference, that 
thoae classes which are not now dijemed sufficiently 
enhghtened to bear a part, and eseroise a reaponsihi- 
lity, in the management of the state, will, when thus 
prepared, find then- way, and, it ia hoped, their wel- 
come, to political immunitiee. This euiely would be 
not only tiieir proper right, but for the sacarity of tha 

H 
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commonweiLltli. It ffoiil<l be tlic multiplicalJon of 
its BOimi, itLteUigent, and hoartawoni, members. But 
Uiem would be no orgonic or vital revolution. TIio 
strict principle of r>ur Constitution would only be 
more empbaticiLlly deolared. It is true, that pccmutiiy 
quRlification now cxista i'or the enjoyment of certain 
rights. But it ia simply thus flfidgned, becauBe pro- 
perty is sappo&ed to be a pledge of infonflntioii. 
There is no partial right given to any class of soeiety 
which is not a trust intended to he executed for thfl 
whole. 

Property wa& thus, again, considered the index of 
a moral aljility to UQiiertake such trust. We need 
not blnme our njiccators for this appointment : it was 
not only the best, hut we have not found out a better. 
A poor man may bo erudite, but we do not expect it ; 
a rich man may be untaught, but it i& to our sur- 
prise. Money must nlwiiys have its influDUoo in secu- 
ring inBtnicLion, and penury in debarring it. But if 
knowledge and virtue, which humbler cLrcumstancea 
haT6 been thoaght to di-acourage flnd (ilmost to pre- 
clude, can eatabhsh their existence in those circum- 
stances, or in spito of them, — then, Burely, they may 
claim eqad respect, though unclotlicd with their ordi- 
nary enaigna. It is then, also, that the question mnj 
griw, wliich wo are not colled to aettlOj whether these 
nttributee, apart from other secular investitures, should, 
or should not, give a potentini vuico in the direction of 
public affairs. It may bu fitting, oi it may not. How- 
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ever it may l)e detennined, tlic poor arc in a tetter 
frfune of mind to receive llie decision. Tlio altcrnnttve 
must rest apDtL tltc: uiit'ca£0Qal>lene8S of any political 
cliange os deducible from their intelleotunJ and moral 
chftnge. Then, if imreasonaljle, the more reasonable 
the parties coiLbDinplflted in it, the more readily ■will 
they see that unTeasonablenesa. But if €onti"mwise, 
then the renBonable chfmgo must be yielded. Can it 
be safely or honestly refased, an instfoit heyond tlie 
eridenco that it has hBcome desimble and just ? 

In the Nortli American Repulilic, it is -well knowa 
that a aniycrsnl enfiiage obtoiiiB. Thoro are patriots, 
Gtatesmanly and philosophic, who would not for a 
moment touch that right. They asc its justice, na 
well as necessity, in their Federal Constitution. But 
still is it the constant subject of their distniat. They 
are filled witli alarm at its exercise. The ballot-box, 
the symbol of a mighty Ubertyj is watched by them 
irith a gnawing suspense. It is not for party that 
they tremble. Hearts never glowed than theirs with 
a atrongei- enthusia&m of love for their land and its 
fraiLchises. Bnt they know the oharacter of myriads 
of the votere. They are aware of the brutal igno- 
rance and moral vileness which chfiracteriae the crowda 
which hasten to the poll. The nimiber of voters for 
General Hftrrison to tha Presidential Chair, was 
nearly unprecedented, and yet it was thirty thousand 
less than the ascertained number of freemen who 
could neither read nor write. Such a deaeription do 
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tbeao viriuous lemonstrants fmnish, that uur blood 
urns cold, or moimta iudignflnt, ag Tve read. "We 
employ not imy Rrgument, which might be thus sug- 
gested, agniflBt the widest extension of populttr claims ; 
but we do seize the principle, that knowledge and 
™tue are ilie only gniides of libeity, and the only 
guaranteeiB of right. Xhis we surely learn, and thia 
we most confidently proclaim, that an enlightened snd 
religious people cannot be too free ! 

It i& little else than a degradation to reply to 
those objeotions which speak of man aa happier in 
ignorance than as taught. We are reminded of past 
timea. There was thea no enquiry, no oompljunt. 
Contented ignoj-ance -was the cxceUent quality which 
ruled the mass. The eulogium, such as it is, may 
not be stirictly deserved. We have received sufficient 
inheritance of proof, that thia period of contented 
ignoTimce was invariably hackward of the times in 
which it was extoEed. It was never the theme of 
present honour. It was a golden age, but always past. 
If such opinions be wortliy of momentary attentioii, wg 
demand. What must bo their estimate of man who 
entertain them ? His happiness is placed in the 
iq^uietude of geneual esistenoe. He is forbidden to do 
more than obey the grosser appetites of his nature. 
He is walled up in his lot. Were he prona and not 
erect, save as to the profit of Ids toil, it would not he 
deplored. Is he happy as man ? Is it not, in the 
forgetfulnesa and ahandoDment of EnauhDod, that he 
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is happy ? Saah ammul happiness hae always one 

alloy, mBU waiitH some other : nnd it is exposed to 
interruptions and chances, from which the happiness 
of mere amraala, ■when creatures of ralue and domea- 
ticatioTi, IB jenlousty preserved. Of men go imlinited, 
we might apeak aa Tacitus did of the ancient G-ermans, 
and not without Hs biting Bare asm : "Seouri adyer- 
soa hominea, securi adTersus deos, r«m difficilimara 
asBecuti sunt, at Wis ne voto //uiiiem opus jfi'i."* 

Until man is educated, he is not perfect man ; 
and there can be no doubt that muny feel a diead of 
his proper d^eTelopment. They e&nsider that he is 
armed with new powers, when only his proper powers 
are elicited. The reasoning is as false as if you eo 
argued of the organ preserved, or the hmb saved, in 
bodily cure. Should they 0'bJ€ct, that the proper 
powers of man would be better regtrained, beoauae bo 
capable of mischief, — the annlogoUB ohjeotion cannot 
be resisted, that the organ nnd tho limh were inju- 
diciously restored, heeauso they may be spared for 
Some evil work. The mind of man, undisciplined, is 
no more capable of its fitting use, than is the diemem- 
bered trunk to perform the operations of the body. 
Yet is the compEuison imperfect. For the tmnoated 
frame of man is without power of locomotion or ex- 
ternal action. But the oninformed mind retains ita 



* "FearleiB of men, and nob foreboding the ongei of the goits, 
rihej hriTe reached this moat diilii!iilt point, that thej knoir not u 
nmiunivg wieJi," — Pe Mvrlliue OcrmantEC. 
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power for evil. Ignoranco is the ever-reiuly sabjeot 
of perveTBion and turbulence. 

The well - kaown case of ptooeedings among -wotk- 
men, respecting the rise of wages or the abridgment 
of liours, i-as been olten quoted agsiiiiBt the extensioa 
of knowledge to them. It ia said tliat tliese, and other 
iateiTuptions, of the commeruinl systenij are atUribu- 
tablo to Bome one or two eapfirior minds, These utter 
the iiLfiammfttoi-y harangue. These diifiiae tlie wide 
discontent. Such a leader is dreaded by the employerj 
and IB the instigator of inoonceivable coniusion and 
misery. Now no statement can more perfectly carry 
its own antidote. That brawler, asBuming- that the 
quarrel ie unjust, hides lus own better knowledge, and 
practises upon the ignorance of otiers. He knows 
well, that masters have almost aa little command over 
wagefl tia Lheii servants. Ho knows well, tliat wages 
have but small connection witli tlie prices of food, and 
Uiat often the one may stand just aa high as the other 
shall sink low. He knows wall, that the abundaiico 
of labour must deteriorate its market worth, aa well 
as the exoeaa of all supply. If he be thus cnhght- 
cnod, he must conceal his knowlcdgs. His listeners 
must be led into other notions, or he is at once gain- 
said. Hero, then, is the most tmaecountutle diator* 
tion of all truth and intelligence hastily admitted, 
credulously cheered, by the crowd. AVhat gives him 
hiH influence ? Not so much his own mental oapaeity, 
as the ignorance of those whom he deceives, By 
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tliftt he works and seduces,. The proof ia fuitiielicd, 
in such a mim, of what even n, Jittie mental power 
cnii aooompliali, nnJ Low it oim only be coiuiterftcted. 
Let the crowd be taught. Wh&n the eyes of the 
mimy open, their Polyphemus will ceaau to be famous 
for hig cyclopean visdon. Let the labourer he shown 
his true intBrests, let him see wha.t neceaenry and oon- 
tingent causes affect them, and the demagogue will 
find hia arts ineffeotunl, find tho alnrmiat may conviaee 
himself that liia forebodings were vain. 

The plainest evideuce is on record^ that oiime 
proceeds in aYsn step with the mental rudencBS of a 
people. That they are hurmless in proportion to their 
ignorancOj is an opinion well-nigh abandoned of all. 
A few of that antiquated prejudice may oecaBionally 
creep out among us, and when the sun least shines 
or sinkB beneath a passing cloud, they may unhood 
their palo visages tmd muttef tlieir diamal vaticina- 
tions. They look their dark farewell, upon a world 
now rolling in too direct a light. They hate its beama. 
They predict that the relatione of maate'Fe and ser- 
vants cannot em^-ivB this flood of knowledge. The 
only treatises they can endure, arc those which teach 
every man to be "his own," — for the subordinate will 
soon no more be found. Wo appeal, then, to the igno- 
roace which tliey regard as the only salvation of States. 
They would retain and invigorate it. They would 
aaiely keep these treasures of darkness. And they can 
point to its aU'ong-holde. Fiisona lue tho monumeata 
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as ■well as the foildilcatioiis. These sltelter the virtues 
which once it was vogue to praise. These gamer the 
moBt ample ftiiits of that abject and unreasomng con' 
t6iitmen.t which even bards have been inspired to sing. 
ThfiM is a criterion, howeYei, before which pleasant 
illuaioiiB and briUiant enchantments are compelled to 
flee, It IB more sudden in its potency than Ithu- 
riel's spear. A table of facts and numbers brealiS 
the spell. In that which was prepared hy tlie eminent 
Dr. Cooke Taylor conceniing the state of Crime in 
Manchester, guided, in part, by the Pamphlet of Mr. 
Nenle on Juvenile Deliihquency in that town, and based 
□pon details furnished by Sir Charles Sbaw, ^e find 
the ratios between oiFencea (tad ignorance set forth 
in a most oonTincing manner. What is the result? 
Eleven -twelftha of Ciime in that dense population 
ore committed hy the uneducated, and principally by 
those who are utterly so, not knowing how to read. 
One-twC'lfth is left, and inctades oil those offenders 
who have been educated, whether more liberally or 
only just at all. In a southern county,. Suaaes, 
forty-nine prisoners were arraigned for incendiarism, 
principally of stacked com. The crime itself seems 
only capable of being committed by the mo&t deplo- 
rable fatuity. It would forewarn us how sottish mnafc 
be the ignorance of those who could perpetrate it, 
More than forty ooiild neither read nor write. Only 
two could both read and write. The gaol of Taunton, 
according to the account of its Chaplain, and according 
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to the aimotineement of r candidate for the Benat^ on 
the hiisting'a of the adjoining couTity, received during 
two years alone three hundred prisoners, and these 
chiefly yoaths, who knew not any meaning eonneoted 
with the names of Jesus, save for proftme esecradona. 
Of course, these could not read a word. 

In the Tables whioh hare been fumisbed j&om the 
Prisons of the Coontry, we may see the degreea of 
instruction received by those who have been coomiit- 
ted to them. Th-o threo last yeara may be &elected. 
The per cent, of these respective differences ie as 

follO'WS : 

1840. 1841. 1842. 

tliiiibk to read and write .,.. 33-32 ... 33-21 ... 32-3S 

Ab!-e to read and write imperfectly . 5S-57 ... 5S'67 ... 5fi-32 

Able to read tind write well 6-29 ... 7-40... ti-77 

Inetnictiun superior to reading and 

writing WbU -37... 43 ... "22 

Initnictioa could not be ascertained S'45 ... 2*37... 2'34 

The mtxn, Trhoafi mind is stored with knowledge, ia 
acquainted with a source of poculiflx pleasurea. They 
lie witliin himself. They ace independent of com- 
mon accidents. They are indulged without reproach. 
They invigorate and cheer the spirit. They bring no 
satiety with them. They raise above the low piu-guit 
and sordid taste, They tend to pohsh the mannerSj 
and refine the habits, of life. We ate anxious not to 
be mismidergtood. We do not say that they must ba 
assooiated with virtue^ that they may not be degraded 
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to vice. But we do affirm, tliitt tketi their true cha- 
racter IB changed. We do not say thot ftey tend to 
the i^ueat of true religion. Wo do not confound the 
Tree of knowledge and the Tree of life. But we do 
affirm that, llungs being equal, knowledge ■will always 
be more favouratlo to that end than ignorance. Tlie 
eccentric genius may lower himself: the Ttaan, flat- 
tered or excited into a aelf-eetcem of mental poweff 
nuiy nsvor have oaat off his base and ruinous piopeu.- 
sione. Who caCj however, doubt, that the encum-iiog 
and iii3tructed peasant ia happier in his little cup- 
toBid library, than he would be at the vulgar resort 
of dispute and dnuLkeimess ? It is now that he feels 
tiio true self-respect. He ia not likely to divide him- 
self between pur<!r joys and grosser indulgences. He 
is not the probable subject of those alternations which 
have confeasedly been witnessed in gome of the moks 
of sci'Snce and Uteratnre. He feelg himself a captive 
disenthralled. He eeea on oawnjd path before him, 
with ever -enlarging and brighteuing prospects. His 
IB the gladness, Ms the sweetest triumph the mind 
can know, of newly- awakened powers. His is the 
elevfttion of n liigher mental taste. He diacriminates, 
compares, reasons, reflecte. "Wisd&m is better than 
atrength," and "weapons of wnr." Moral habits are 
almost necessary to it. With "the lowly," and "the 
well-adyiaed," ia "wisdom." It " dwells with pru- 
dence." By it "fthouac ia built." " He who hath it 
undertitandetL his way." He, indeed, ia rich nmd 
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puifisant who Suds, lq knovledga the moat suuple, 
those (lohieTementB oyei Bpace uid time Eind dgatb 
which Euripidea diiacribes ; "I have detennmed the 
proper antidote to forgetAilnese, de^'ing Lethe itself, in 
Lhc humble oi't of coDJoiniug what may be, and what 
may not te, pronounced, vowels and consonants, into 
words, so that mj most distant friends, far off beyond 
the Boas, may Lave accurate knowledge of every 
thing which happeua here at home ; and the dying 
may unboaom themaelvea in ii few aentences to tlieir 
children, hy hearers unconscious of the measage : 
even the caJamities which arise ficom contention may 
fee thus retrieved, and ft scrap of writing prevent the 
triumph of fraud."* 

The mere justice of educating the poor, — it being 
supposed thtkt th>e eductttic^n of the other classes may 
confidently he relied on^ — is apparent from that equal 
obedience which is required fi-om all by oui" laws. 
Each subject is supposed to know them, But not 



* St»lKDi Loci 'CaiiiroiiiieB, pag. 7I)7- It U mi mtiMct frpm thv 
P&liuueJcB, a last dtribouv of tlifit ti^edian. 

tTatirtr i^ a-irsirrtexo*\iK y^jt^f/.i{jMr fuller 
r^Htf ttiTof mrcy, tat AajSgi^a T nJirAi. 
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only should every man be generally acijuaiiited with 
theiBj tut fbere axe Imea of (Hstinction, and prin- 
ciples of conduot, which are auperiot nnd antecedent 
to them. The man of moral pereeptiong may know 
little, and remember less, of particulftr stiituteB : but 
he cannot offend. Hie mind is transfiised witli right 
sentimenta and tlispositiong. Hig hononr and recti- 
tude are as the instincts of his Hoid. And it is in 
this manner that all ought to he instructed. Lycur- 
gus TVTOte not bia Ia"vr3, because he loved io read 
them in the rudiments of pubhc opinion and con- 
duct. The poor have this claim upon us. Found 
theic habits and train theic ideaa on great oonTic- 
tiona of jnatice. Let them see the manifold evils, 
as well ag guilt, of every encroachment on property. 
Demonstrate that law is for their protection. Show 
them its constant, c^uiet, and universal benefit. Awa- 
ken the glow which even they may feel. Their per- 
son is as sacred as that of the proudest noble : the 
Btronge&t battlement is not more impregnablo than 
their lowly thatch. Nor will it bo difficult to teach 
them the fitness of certain arrangumtnta which are 
embraced in our ^eat constitutional pohty. It will 
be as necessary, as it ia just, to explain them. The 
£igt flppearancs of these settlomenta cannot be satis- 
factory to the hujnTjler dags, Whatever may be their 
abstract theory, their asserted balance, the poor feel 
not the positive advantage. They mnRt hibour and 
suffer still. It is not iiimaturnl that they should think 
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ilie ejstem partial and Lnbenevolent, ^Vliy these im- 
mense ineqiialilieB ? Will there be engendered no 
envy nor distrust ? Are they not a down - trodden 
lace ? And yet we believe, — apart from loaaJ and 
subordinato oppressiona — not denying that without 
diatarbttnco it might produca far more, — the whole is 
for the advantage of the poor. In its wreck would be 
their destruction. But to work out this conclnsion, 
and make it bright and clear, much remains to be 
disahosed. Still it may be shoim that heTeditary 
monarchy ia a. most wholesome measure, while our 
own civil wars may be adduced to the proof. It may 
be shown that o. neccasory aristocracy of cumulative 
wualth is cheated and softened by one of title and 
deaceot, It may be shown that primogeniture ia ne- 
cessary to sustain the elevation of lank, and to secure 
honour from inefficiency. If these appendages and 
deco-ratioiiB of society he not bo imderstood as to be 
Bppreciated, they need not hope for any perpetuity. 
Before infuriated ignorance they must perish. like 
the rooks hm-led forth in the tage of the volcano, 
the tuihulent masses of -which destroy the arcMtec- 
ture at its skirt and the vineyard of ita side, — 
prejudice and deapair will scatter aromid them wild 
dismay, leave nothing fair and lovely behind them, 
and overwhelm the once happy scene in a common 
de eolation. 

The quaint, but juat, apothegm, Knowledge ia 
power, — does not give all the truth. It is not true 
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thdt lliere ia none othei' power. IgTiorance is poTri;r. 
It IB a ready, congeniEil, and earnest, capacity for iU. 
It selects not ita inatrumieDtFS, it deflnea not its ends, 
but it tams eveiy tiling into weapons, nnd Buspects 
aU as foes. Its stay is on brute Btrengtb. Its cou- 
rage is fary. It knows no directing away. It ia 
unreasoning, monetroiig, untameable. It ia not de- 
void of cunning and perserorance. It cim band its 
numbers, deal its sophisms, and idm its "blows. And 
is this the power, which all confess to he so formi- 
dable, that we take to our enahtaeej in fear of the 
dangers of p&pulor education ? You may blind this 
giant-force, and hope then to make sport of its un- 
coiithness : but it will ho " avenged for ita eyes" in a 
more indiscriminate and phrenzied ruin, careless that 
itself should faU, if the framework of society may 
but perish with it. 

Shortsighted is the policy that meets only present 
difHculties. Adminiatration ia commonly (i compromise, 
n shift, a pitrty juggle : government is properly a pro- 
fomid science, & generous guardianship, anticipating 
danger, grappling evil, guiding opinion, exploring 
futurity. Society is fur more than an accormaodation 
for daily wants. This is hut a small power io its 
lalanco, and only an accessory element ia ita life. 
It can neyer he preserved for honour, eot even for 
perpetuity, hut hy the influence of liigh moral prinei- 
ploB. KuIpts and people will he alike and simultane- 
ously pure or corrupt. It is scarcely poesible to liiink 
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of them as different in their genernl ideas, Tymnny 
reflects but the abjeotnosB of those on whom it treada. 
Wlien a. commuoity has grown sensual imd davisb, 
liartexing the noble in enjoyment for the mean, and 
the durable in advantage for the momentary', it mast 
soon dissolve. Monarchy and Republic, hy such de- 
generacy, have fallen into the same fate, It yawns for 
eTcry form of corrupt and profligate eooiety. Know- 
ledge and virtuCj those twin-stars of heaven, ran only 
guidu aud bless the natioua, and save them from tliu 
OTcrtlu^w which the ahandonment of great leading 
detemmiations and aims moat assuredly provoke. 

National character is dear to the patriot. If fce 
he enlightened, free, and religious, he mil not blindly 
exaggerate its woitli. That character must not be 
sought is the patrician, m tiie philoaopher, in tlie 
rich. It mnst he the reflection of the popular spirit. 
This mnat be its index and scale. It lies deep down 
in the public heart. And can we, with full measure 
of justice and integrity, place forth our nationid cha- 
racter imd boost ifca imtarnished shield ? Would wa 
not see it more inspired with the love of liberty, mora 
erect in unpnrchaBeable independence, more gentle in 
doiaeatic loTC ? Would wo not ace it stronger, firmer, 
nobler, more philanthropic with all its ci-viam, more 
miselflsb. with all its freedom ? Some of these grsater 
elementB of character are already struggling into hght. 
But we desire that such a character should attach to 
QUI' vrhclo people : tliut the world shoold nge up, aildj 
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for our defence of right and our largess of benevo- 
lence, flbouli call ua Tjlessed, Then ehoald we inherit 
glory. That glory woiild be pupa and refulgent. A 
religious education must lo the precursor of auoh 
renown. InteUigeuce and moral priociple can alone 
suBtain It. The most distant and most hoBtile «m- 
piles mil do it jostiGe, " This is jour wisdom and 
your underBtanding in the sight of the nutions which 
shall hear all these statutes, and say, ' Surely thia 
great nation ia a wise and understanding people.'" 
The keeping of thia glorious name is in our own 
charge. We may win it, or we may loae it. The 
meima are simple. We ore free to employ or per' 
vert tliem. The more tremondous is oui responsibi- 
litj. " Righteouanesa exalteth a nation, but ain ia 
a reproach to any people." 

There is one justification of educating the people 
which may rest at present in theory, but it tames no 
small weight with it. Employment now is general. 
Witli machinery it has inflieaaed. But population 
closely presses upon every improvement of mechani- 
cal power. It ia not, however, improtalle that heie- 
after, if not soon, human labour wiE be abridged, A 
leisure will be secured to labouring man. To restrict 
iia hours of labour by any legislative enactment, 
is to oppress him. It is to sell away his birtliright, 
his capital, hia all. Yet if the means of produotion 
ho 30 multiplied, that with for lesa toil ho tan satisfy 
his animal wants, his superfluous time must be em- 
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ployed. Education oan alone preparo >tim for it. To 
tb« uneducated, its gross occupation ■would lie far mors 
exhausting and demornlising tJion the excess of latour. 
Who does not rejoice in the weekly half-holyday, wher- 
erer it is allowed ? In the earlier closing of shops ? 
In the limitation of the hoora of husiness ? It ftir- 
nisties an opportunity of mental JiQprOTement, Bat 
were it to respect the uneducat«d, tho&e who scorn oil 
fidacatioDj — import,ant as we might deem it in itself, 
we could not but dread ita constant abuse. Wc can 
conceiTe of a nation bo full of mechanical auxiliaries, 
that ita labaurers need not work more than as. houn 
in the day : we can conceive of that nation occupying 
itself in mental and virtuous activity: but w& could 
not trust eyen Britain jet ! 

The unfolding of the moral principles of our nature 
is a necessary part in the highest education, and no- 
thing inferior to this purpoae can we desire for our 
poorer countrymen. For though we thinTt literary 
knowledge is a boon, — though we -wouid all were thus 
enlightened, — though we abhor and acorn the doctrijie, 
that were this all, it were better to withhold it alto- 
gether, — we shrink not from the avowal, that this 
would he most imperfect. It would not be tlie dis- 
cipline of the proper mind, the true soul, of mEia. 
It ■would ha slight and dieparagement of that which 
covGra him with hia greatness. RcaBon, in him, is not 
Bupreme and final. His undeistanding ia not iuin- 
Bslf. Theae are solely the means of something higher. 
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They are only seen in tlieiv right place wliea subordi- 
nated to religion. Thia is the end and good of man. 
The moral nature then finda that irhich cim satisfy it. 
It molds both reason and understanding, but as the 
instruments witb wlucli it seeks first "the kingdom 
of God and his righteouenesB." This is ths use of 
reason, this is the reward of understanding. Man is 
now himself. Hia essence is evolved. His immortahty 
is ascendant. Hia spirit has overcome. 

We are aot to be hampeied in om yiew of the 
iiivantagea attendant on education, by confining them 
to the present life. Let us think of man as rehgiously 
accountable to God, and follow him to tho " ^eat 
white throne." The labouring clasfioa find few oppor- 
tunities of intellectaal cultuic, and hoai' but feeble 
wajmuga of rehgioiL Their too common condition not 
only disqu^fies tJiem for the pleasures of literary and 
philoaophieal attainment, hut their habits leave thcsm 
in ignorance of the Christian salvation. It is that 
"no mBion" in which "the people perish;" it is that 
"liwk of kno-wledge for ■wliich th&y are destroyed." 
" To give knowledge of sidvation by the renniaaion of 
their sins through the tender morcy of oni Grod, 
whereby the dayspring' ffom on high hath visited us," 
must surely he our duty. This is the portion of the 
BOol, of which it cannot be disinlierited. We cnimot 
begin too soon with the infant mind in these incul- 
cations. Let him who would see another generation, 
not stubborn and lebellioug, bat setting their heart 
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arigliL, imd Lheh' spiiit steadfasL witli God, impress tlie 
mfimoy of the u'liildhood of tliis. "Whom ehnil we 
teacl) knowledge ? imd whom shall we malce to under- 
stand doctrine ? Lhem Uiat are weaned from the milk, 
imd drawn &om th* breasts."* 

It is unjuat to appeu-l to the preaent state of tiings, 
and to dedace &om it the futility of the hopes which 
hme heen entertained aa to- the benefits of education. 
Education has not had its trial. Our people have 
not been taught. Wo cnn prove that, iii the dietricts 
of this oountrj where inatruction most prevails, ihere 
are the fewe-at and the lightest crimes. No reasonable 
doubt can, e&iat that tliis will ba found equally truo, 
wherever knowledge, ChristiiLn as woiJ na lettered, 
spreada. The moral ntiture of man muBt remain the 
aam«. Wo see that the saCae ma; be niBrmed of the 
most fa-yotired claeaes. Wb expect not the oeseation 
of eyil Irom any such cause. But we must be permit- 
ted to protest ogftinat the auppoaed failure of an cspe- 
riment whitth has not been made. As wcU might it 
be averred, that tlie diving-beU had not succopded is 
its intention, notwitlistanding that it had reoovered as 
much of the sunken wreck as it could contain, becBiuga 
it htid not swept all the depths nor exhausted ail the 
troasutGs of the sea. 
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EsiSTiNG under a modiBcd form in Scotland from the 
period of tho Reformation, — little needed among the 
Nonconformists of England, from the same epoch, a 
large portion of whose sa'bbaths wag devoted to family 
inatxnctioii, — a ayatem haa arisen, among us, wliich 
we caimot too narrowly bcdji, — aiDgular, original, and 
most potential. It is not the parole inculcation of 
religious truth, —in this practice of rote among ita 
young disciples the Roman Supcistition more than vies 
with all, — hut a nidimentol trajoing, a mental dere- 
lo'pment, — that in learning to read the Bible, religious 
inatrueidon may not only be obtained but the capacity 
for aciitiiring it may he imparted. The plan is not 
uniform, hat as generally adopted its purport is thia : 
to explain, during Bome of ths sacred hoora, the art 
of rea.diag as connected with that great means of grace 
and salvation, the study of the Scriptuifis. Yet thia 
is but its lowest step. The warrant to do diat which 
is chiefly mochanical ia founded in its most rehgious 
end. God has given his Book to all, — to be read 
of consequence by all. The gift implies the privilege 
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and the duty. If ■wo thaa " profane the Sflbbftth," we 
ore " blameless." It 13 obvious, howeyer, that the obli- 
gation "which we hold moat Htcict, the tight which we 
deem most clear, to teach the young the signs and 
sounds of an alphahet in order to give them access 
to the words of eternal life, might not be needed; and 
that the present necessity to do ao may quickly cease. 
The quBStLon then would simply be, What is the best 
mode of aonveying Bciiptural knowledge to the young ? 
It 13 to be feEtred that the parents, who send their 
children to he taught the art of reading, cannot read 
themselves, But a much "wider and more serious view 
may be taken of the knowledge which those parents 
possess. It is liimeiLtAhle haw little disposed are the 
piona to speak of rchgion to their children. It may 
not be concealed that the aptitude to teach does not 
always belong to a competent knowledge of thfl thing 
to he taught. The fitness and the disposition of this 
clasB of parents to instruct their offspring in these 
matters may be, therefore, without iuvidiousnesB, dis- 
trusted. Ab it was requisite for those who could not 
read thcmselvea, to send their children to those who 
could, if they were to be taught that method; so, it 
is as indispensable for th^em who are uninformed in 
religion themaelvea to devolve upon others the task 
of iofonuing their cMldren, if they are to enjoy that 
boon. Is there hut an eijuivocol advantage in the 
system, is it only a auccedoneum, — until, in the uni- 
Yersftl power to read, and the tis universal posaeE$ion 
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of the boly light, it may he BuperaedeJ ? We liave 
110 doubt that this is tli« judgment of many. Not 
only is tlieir objection raised to the very preparatory 
cbfflfaotar of its tuitions, but that it ig a withdrawm^it 
&om the domestic discipline. But surely this apeciea 
of education has a valid clium to oertain Hpologiea a9 
well as every other. Now there i? a defence com- 
monly aet up for a Tcrj' similai' plan. It is contended 
that it 19 better, — tho eonaidemtion of any inonpacity 
apai't, — for the young of the most opulent fnTnilies 
to be removed for a time firom home. Their education 
is iiTgaed to be conducted thus in it more concentrated 
manner. A juster ceconomy of time and attention ie 
secnired, A fartlier plea m adduced in fayour of its 
being conducted among many assQciates, The prin- 
ciple of competition is awakened, and the kuowledg^e 
of the world, at some time inevitable, is only a little 
anticipated while it is gradually gained. Even a public 
euniculum finds numerous advocates, and its nation- 
nliam is loudly extolled, Surely, then, this humble 
flyatom cannot be "wholly vicious. Its change from the 
pareutid roof, its clasa-mates, its uniibrmitieB, are not 
unworthy features. Yet there are evils in cncli of these 
orrangemontB. The separation from tho tende-r vigil- 
ance and c^cle of tha family does a vprong to thfi feel- 
ing of the cliild, which it cannot, at any future age, 
altogether forget and slight. It is life's first trial. 
It is the hciiTt'a oai'lieaL shock. To he thrown into 
the sooiety of indiHeient companions, for weeks nnd 
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montiiH tmd years, mcura no small hn^ard of mural 
infefltioii. AVherc there is ftlso but one general treat- 
ment, the individuality of origincJ temperamenL will 
often bo destroyed. From sucjIi dungere thia eyetem 
19 exempt. It seizes tlie goofl nlone. The cliild is 
atill the inmHte, though not witboiit the ehifted scene, 
of the habitation where its infancy was. r^artd. ItB 
most frequent, though not exclusive, compaiiionB are 
brothers and sieters. Its rotiim, nfter the few hours 
of abgenoe, reiuBtjiMB it m all its &eedom of idioaja- 
aroay and development. There seems no coneiatency in 
any objeetion which the edueutionist can raise against 
the Sai>hnth School. 

But the valuable influence of these institutions, 
becausB of then" unpretendiag ehaiacter, has often 
been depreciated. The jeer baa been laised ag^ainst 
ihenij that the knowledge which they convey is so 
circumsciibed. It has been forgotten, or concealed, 
that the Jmowlcdge was descriptive, tliat it was the 
most importtmt, and that th« iigeucy implojcd in 
communicating it waa precisely adapted to the know- 
ledge itself. For none have boasted that this wasj in 
« large sense, an education : nU that has been asserted 
is, that sciiptui-al knowledge may be, and that it is, 
in this mimncr, impressed most appropriately and most 
iifficiently on an order of minds, wMch mu3t be other- 
wiae wholly uublesaed with the knowledge of Divine 
tnitb, utterly untrained to the pragtice of Chiistian 
viitue. "When a substitute can be foiind for it, there 
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will be no bigoted peitinacity to retain it. When tlie 
neaeasity shall itself have passed away, the labours 
wtioh are now oheerfiJly rendered for the nbatemeikt 
of a tromeadouB amount of populai ignorance, will 
be still more uheerfiilly resigned. "Wb cfiQ easily con- 
ceive of a better stSite of thingB. Tliis ia but a reme- 
tliftl and coneotive mesusure. 

And Btall we should not wish to do away with the 
system itself. In it we have discovered not only a 
mighty fulcrum of good; we have gained a j)rmcij)ie. 
Most happy would it he if every chijd that entered 
such a school was thoroughly grounded in the prac- 
tice of reading and writing : for thego aequiromentSj it 
is aelf-apporent, do not conatitute knowledge, but ore 
only particular means of attaining it. Knowledge 
might then be immediately purened. Every mind 
would he prepared and ijuickened for its investigation. 
The furniture of the room, only now not unsightly 
because of its utility, would be escliauged for the more 
LuLeUectual exhihitioiM of Christianity. There would 
haug the map on which might h« traced the walks of 
Chriat imd the voyafea of hia apostles; or the chart, 
by whiuL might be explainBd the descenta of patri- 
archal line and the epochs of eynchronoua Iiistory. 
The spelling-hook and the primer would be forgotten. 
Another apparatus would appear. The moat educated 
youth could find advantage in its discipline. The 
most cultivated method of teaching would not be here 
Mi3plfl<:cd. The system., idwa-ys nnd exclusively related 
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to Lhe geniuB of Lbe dmetiFtn Babbath, would carry 
the religious education of our beat fiuniliea to a pre- 
cision and a fimmess, which, to epeak leniently, it bas 

scarcely yet approached. Hours of tlie -week might 
be graoefolly occupied to agree with the scriptural 
studies of the Holy Day. And there, aa in an insti- 
tation beyond the partinlities and intemiptions of the 
houBehold, and yel scarcely standing out of the sha- 
llow of its eaves,— amidst the generous and inciting 
pasaong of a collegiate emulation, — might our (?hil- 
iren command a proficiency and reach a maateryj that 
would be an armour of light, proof against the wea- 
pons of infidelity, — and a wing of inmiortaityj soaring 
above the enticements of the world, Happy homes, 
when the aabbath s unli ght shall rest on them, — no holy 
office snspcitded, no benignant influence restrained, 
within their precinctB,^ — which shall eend forth their 
groups to t^e Christian Semiumry as well &B to the 
Christian Temple^ — weLcoming their return to stead 
and hearth with fairer smiles and fonder hlessings I 
Very different Sabbath Schools do wo hope to see : but 
far, ever far, he the period when tieir facility ahaU be 
disused and tlieir principle he surrendered ! 

"We are no apologists for any evil which may be 
detected in the adminiBtration of the ayatem. We are 
00 blind admirers of its too obvious defeats. But it i& 
power, and we desire its perfect action. It is infanoy, 
and we seek its holy growth. There are peculiarities 
in it. which ought to redeem it &om the deBtruotion, 
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wliiali awaits Qiu fasliion of the hour tind llie tixpedient 
of the age. It deserves a heraldic pcrpL^tnity, 

Puhlic gratitude has not failed to record its bene- 
fioinl mfliienco. Slow ns its suffi-age commonly ia, and 
in this testiiaoQy most reluctant, it ia nil but univer- 
sallj atknowledged to have letn the principal agent of 
the change, wliich, it ia admited, has taken place La 
our national mannere. This is now a page of unques- 
tioned History. Wo ore a diflerent people. There 
*erc opponente of the iimoyation. They ^vould gladjy 
have preserved the pastimes of village buffoonery and 
rudenesg. They mixed up the national character with 
sports of barbarous cruolty and strife. Ignornnce waa 
die only aliment on which suoh brutal revels eould 
depend. They are well nigh swept awoy. There wure, 
indeed, senators, vrho denounced lie change as the 
d-epression t>f public epirit and t3i8 breaking down of 
patriotic bravery; tlis confessed mQans which wrought 
that chemge even the mighty Horsley moat unworthily 
and unprovokedly assailed. But the encomiasts of Uiat 
former state of things are few, are reserved, ar& aelf- 
ashamed. The enomies of Sabbath- School Instruction 
are too scattered to hand, too iinbocilu to ai'gue, too 
abashed to confront. The senate and the catliedi-al 
will never again ring with these idle declamfttions. 

We ore bound, in eatimating the measiuw of any 
national good, not merely to guago the puaitivc merits 
of that menaure, but the collateral benefits. That 
■wliicli can estabUsli loi itsell' a very scanty proof of 
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immediftte influence, may oi'ten juBlJy uliiim a largi^ in- 
diiect operation. And wc^c -we tlottble to shvyn the aaa 
of a disdnct intelligence, among the coaunonalty, oa 
the effect of this systenij sliU should we proT« greatly 
in its fayour ii' we could adduce ita heaeficial bearing 
QU all inteUeetutd improvement. Now we ojd confi- 
dent of its actual sweep. But there is more than this. 
It has given n universfd impulse. Look aiound on the 
Mfljvb of Eduoation. How much has it been exalted 
in ita character and onlaiged in its compaaa ! Tluee 
Jesuits ai'fi specially manifest. The first is, the mental 
elevation of tlic worthier classes, wMoli, at no distant 
date, were little laiaed in meutal colturo nhoye the 
hind. It was when the common people felt tlie desire, 
and formed the lesolve, to learn, that thoso who are 
socially superior betook themselves to letters in salf- 
defejice. A seoond consequence WPs, the abrogation 
of that great inequality of mind which existed in a 
former century. There was n deep abyss dividing one 
rank of the nnlion fi'om th« other. Biehea created 
no Huci inequality aa did mind. It removed otdeTB 
Horther &om each other wJiieli were already sufficiently 
apart, The educated w<>rc as a acantling to the ime- 
duoated. A truB sympathy was impossible. But now 
no order, aa on order, is left in ignorance. And thus 
knowledge binda all tlie mcmljers of the commonwealth 
togethsr, informs them tdl^ and assimilates them all. 
And a tliii-d advantage is, the cliaraoter it baa stomped 
upon all education. The grammar ■ B(.:hool taught a. 
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lore too UtUe jJupuIiLr: every wiiere iiiBtmctioa is now 
fldjustiDg itself to tlie epiiit of the times. Religious 
instructdon was scarcely known in any of those foun- 
dationB^ nor even in the Universities themselves : now 
no coura€ in endured, even by those who seem scarcely 
affected by their own dictum, which is not govemed 
by religion. All thia ia substantial gajn to the great 
cause of a. diffused, impartiaJ, and Chriatiant educa- 
tion. But to what may it be attributed? The majes- 
tio river rolls oat of this hvmible apring. The mighty 
city haa sprung up from this hidden tjuarrj-. 

Nor is it unjust to enquire, when we exmnine the 
pretensions of any benevolent schemej what evil is pre- 
ventedj as weU as what good is secured. A population 
■which is unenlightened, may, for a time, be quiescent. 
But there ia no secority Ibr ita peaceful, or rather its 
torpid, habits. In a mom&nt, fear or revenge may 
iMh it into lury. A tempest, even at the time we 
Buppoae, was blading upon the neighbour cotiat. It 
waa of fearfial violence and duration. It swept all the 
mounds of aufchorityj all the ornaments of civilizatiou, 
before it. And whence did it turst? From a people 
goaded to vengeance by their wrongs, hut a people in 
every sense moat untaught. Theira was not the reason 
to understand the charm of liberty or the majeaty of 
law. Theirs was not the virtue to hail the blessed- 
neaa of civil order and tlie duty of individual restraint. 
No torrent could plunge with more headlong violence. 
Doubtlees their lead^is were more intelligent and more 
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wicked than themaelves. But they "w^ere congenial in- 
s^umeiits. The lowest of the people were hut tlie pack 
of those Gruel honterB, and, cheered by their halloog, 
biiyed in deep cry for camftgo and for blood. When 
it was feared that tliis auoichy would inundate ouf 
coimtryj tho first wavea were stemmed by its awaking 
mind. It loved not mianile : it brookod not infidelity : 
it coveted not massacre. Its heart vaa atout agEiinfit 
such lures Ji8 these. If the skirt of die storm went 
over U9, it ■was but as the shrinJcing bannei' of a fly- 
ing foe. The lightning played around the conductor 
of our purest inatitutiong with a lambent gleam, its 
fork having atruck, and its bolt having exploded, far 
away. The Sabbath School System was the salvation 
of the empire ! 

It may be Boid, and not without a coiour of ju3- 
*ee, that the very ignoraait, that the rudest of our 
mohs, were the most zealous adversaries of oertain Fo- 
reign principles which wore once aupposed to threaten 
the health of our national mind, and the stahihty of 
our constitutional existence. A distioctioiL must needs 
he made which appeak for its truth to history. Tha 
lawlessness of those principles it required a true, a 
religious, virtue to resist. They were resisted. Yet the 
true resistance was not indiscriminating. To whatever 
guilty exceggeg thoae prii.ciples had led, the struggle, 
which called them into hfe, was most nohle. Never 
had people such a ground of stem resentment. They 
^uld scarcely strike, hut some oppressor fell, some 
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uliaic shivered. It seern&d the LirLli-Lhroe of liberty. 
So it would have been, ho-d thnt people been cludB-' 
Uania'ed in ih&ix aims ojid associations. £ut then.- 
were witliin our sliorea those who hatfil the Ubertj. 
Vitupemtion waa heaped unsparingiy upon it, and -wna 
purpoaolj coiifomided ■witli oil that, ]iad btaiued ita pro- 
fessions. Tie fact really woa, diat none of those eyH 
deeds had heea done in the cause and vindication of 
freedom, but that noblest bles3ing waa put foith iia 
tile covering and pnJliation of those e^il deeds. High, 
holy, heavenly, liberty, was to lie crushod. Tnith 
was to be warped. Conscience wna to be dragooned. 
Who should assist ? Was it a people, fiim to their 
nncsBtral immunities, tlieir fceebom righte, who now 
rose for tlds foul persecution ? The conspirators could 
not enlist allies, like these. Liberty wea no less ihdr 
love, because of their disgust of enonoitiea oommitte<f 
in its name. No. no, not these were choseii nor could 
be found : hut the lowest of the low, the vilest of the 
vile. A caitiff horde anawered the Bimunona, the off- 
gcouring of all things, from dens, from prisons, from 
stows. They knew nO daiu50, they fficognised no prin- 
ciple, — no enthusiasm bore them away but that of 
conflagration and plunder and blood. These were 
the ruffian hands which were lifted for every work of 
desti'uetion. Hirelings and mercenarias, they would 
havo changGd their ooiiree to any otier for a larger 
ruin and a richer bribe. A more trenchant sarcasm 
u^n political dissimolation and roHgioas hypoomy 
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camioL he imflgined, llian (lie trampeteil 2eal of ihess 
incendiarjea and mfirauders in the cause of ordei and 
the semce of Chrietiamty ! 

In diis apology for the systenij we must not forget 
that ft soand Biblical (.iducntion, whicli nothiug but 
tliis system couJd liiive moat paitiaJly eecured, is of 
imperatdve value to our natioiiftl greatness. Unino'WQ 
to us be the levelling fteling in respect of nations, 
equally with that wliich regiirde individuals ! We love 
o-ur couatrj'. Wq would exalt it to the truest glory. 
We pray for its preeminence. But then we little reck 
of arms. At any Tate, we have known a surfeit of 
Huc-h fame. We would sedulously cultivate the arta, 
but their perfection could not constitute ua illuBtrioua. 
We must dig ft deeper foundation, for a lusting celo- 
brity. Viitao cnn only make ua ftee, freedom can 
only make us great, religion eon only mnie us vir- 
tuous. The cokmm., howeTer ti-opliied and figured, 
cannot stand without tliia plinth. The shield of the 
fblleat orb and richest device ahould he diatriljutad into 
its quarters by the Cross ! 

The national character moat ever depend upon the 
free, independent, use of the Scriptures. This ia 
strictly a Protcatant principle. It cannot cohere with 
BoniH.ni.sm- Whenever such right by that system seems 
to be allowed, it ia with an evasiveness which makes 
03 doubt its sincerity, it is with a auporviaioa which 
makes us auapect its good mill, it is with a reaerve 
wiiioh makea ub distms-t its tmtb. No Temacular ha$ 
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it eatholicttlly annclicined. Dioeeaou and provineiftl 
license there may be, but tien it ia at the pleasure 
of the spiritual director of every licentiate. The Vul- 
gate ia the only translation formaliy permitted, and 
this haa long since taken tbe place, and usurped the 
authority, of those Originola wliich it so oiten distorts 
and miHrepresente. Now, go through the laada of Eu- 
rope. See those where the Bible Is openly, securely, 
avowedly, read : in other words, those which Lave em- 
braced the principlea of thfl Beformation. Their peo- 
ples are strong and noble in their doings iind their 
^^^tue9. The climate, the mountain scenery and at- 
mosphere, may inspire in others the love of liberty,— 
patriotisni may bind them to theu' native soil by a 
passion which is very disease, — biit Tyrol and Swit- 
zerland, ready enough to repel the invader, crouch 
beneath their own yoke, and grind to their own super- 
slition. Look at the Germnn Mind. Luther's Ver- 
sion of the Holy Volume formed the language of that 
country. It ^ve freedom to the studies of its univer- 
Bities. It awoke the genius of its wide-spread family. 
It hurat the epell which had oppressed it from the 
time of the Empire. The predictions of Tacitns would 
never have otherwise been hjifilled. Never, otherwise, 
would Its handed nations, — with the lyre and the 
Bword, — have driven from their hosom the military 
despotism which sought to draw them into itself. Its 
wild traiiBport and hurrah of hatred to opprfisaion had 
never elee been heard. It is this wliich confers self- 
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respect on man. He is ia coQstout commutucatioii 
witli tlie tiutlt of God. Nothing stands "between liiin 
and it. Kis mind is filled 'with its nobis images, its 
migLty conceptions, its ti-iuniphant hynms, its tender 
strains- He catohee its iaspirfttioii, He imliibes its 
JargenesB. It is the Bouk wMcb makes miui brave 
and free. The inlaying and infusion of it in his soul 
turn him to anothflr mnn. Ita Baying blessings apart, 
it* general power is niiglity. It reflects itsell' in the 
noblest cflbrt-9 of humnn genius. Poetry, eiocmence, 
music, literature, art, bon-ow unconacioiiBly, if not 
directly, from ita weoltli. The Bible ia the nation's 
BUR, reflected when not seen. It is the same to the 
individufd. Ho sits at the leet of no priest. Ho sti- 
pulates not for pardon with his fellow -wonn. His 
aoul, bowed before the Deity, ia seen in the 611110(10 
of seraphs ; but it does not stoop to mein. It is erect 
in its own rights and prerogatives. What would our 
national character be, were the Bible taken from us ? 
Were it a Beoled Book ? Could wa only peruse it at 
the will of a confessor? How changed ■would be our 
munnETS and our feelings ! The intexdict woultl para- 
lyse all that was noble and erect! It would be the 
reconstruction of that spiritual tyranny before wHck 
the inward independence of the spirit droops I It la 
in vain to eay that the miud of ouz nation has 'beeo. 
most abject when most religious. It waa then at a 
pit^'h for grave and solemn arbitromeut, if it saw itself 
beeet by artifice and overwhelmed with wrong. The 
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myu wlio loved the Divino Word were, in the hour of 
their country's peril, the men of steel. They sought 
peace, tut they knew thut it might be too dearly pur- 
chased. They hated -war, but they knew that it was 
a better alteniativti than submission to injuatdce and 
collusion -with dishonour. Eeluctantly tliey cnlled the 
sword from its scabtard, but, when drawn, they spared 
not the qnarcel. They stood for all that is dear in 
nffection and great in prinoiple. They nrg'ed a fear- 
less way. No Italiim monk could quell them. Tliey 
had trodden down the wretched pleas of power and 
impiety. They reached the true heroic The Sword 
of tho Sph-it flashed &om their hands, and tli«y were 
invincible. Their soul gatliered all dint and courage. 
They could r^solye. They could resist. They could 
die. Truth to them was all- Life had no end, death 
DO reward, bat its defenca. Beverse this scene. Bring 
lack the age when Bevelfltion was proacrihed. Once 
more set the ban. upon it. Chain it to the cloister. 
Iimnure it in the cell. And you shtdl see the fawning 
upon pretension, the abandonment to dictation, in our 
countrymen, again. It has appeared, wherever tha 
Bible has heeii prohibited. A pseudo-Protestaittism 
has mimicked Vatican expui-gatiun. The Bible, we 
are told, ia only capable of proof as the CImreh— lika 
Bome Algebraic unknown quantity — warrants it, and 13 
only capable of being understood as the Church inter- 
prets it. Its circulation has been scorned and opposed. 
And what ia the result ? Theae are the men who 
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repiue at our Liberty. long fcii' tlio stagnaiiey of public 
thought and opinion, and would eell tlieir country to 
the basest dotage of Huperstition, imd to the most iron 
gmsp of oppression. 

Tltfi use of retig'ioiia formula!! in Uie Sabbath In- 
stmcdon of young persons, hoe not found the same 
6.vour with our times, tis it did with ages upon wMch 
we are wont to look bai.k mth respect and admiratloii. 
The catechism is supposed to cramp the enf|uiring 
mind, to predestine unjusUy the ideas and opinions of- 
the ftiture intellect. But does not oral teaching sup' 
pose that there is the early initiatioQ of the child into 
certain sentiments ? Umt there are the recommended 
and enforced sentiments of them -who teach them ? 
Whether it be wrong thua to lead oaptivo the unfomjed 
mind, to anticipate and press its fature decieione, will 
be differently adjudged. They who attach Uttle impor- 
tance to religious speeulntion, who mnintain its indif- 
ference, however just, and its innocence, however erro- 
neous, will decry it as ilhheral. They who believe that 
truth is one, that it is inconvertible, that it alond can 
sanctify tlie heart, that it may be ascertained, that for 
a descriptive assertion of it they ought willingly to die, 
win not shrink from such a charge. If Olmatianity be 
a yet unsettled problem, the uncertain gloBs onght not 
to be imposed. But if milhons know what it is, and 
unanimously declare its meaning, — if millions, in cir- 
cumstances and under influenoeH the most different, 
declaie tliat they have arrived at this eonclusioD in the 
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some way, — tlien do we possess the moral deiuoiiBtfa- 
Uon tli8t il is detenmnnble, tliat it ie a doctrine of 
fixed certainty. If it lie not, if we fee left in Deceseary 
suepenae, if the most we know of it 13 fcut a gasaa, 
failli ja presiimption, martyrdom ia ftmalacism. "JfaJte 
not thyself over wise; -wliy shoultist thou destroy tliy- 
self?" But we liaye not 80 learned Christ. We know 
whom we have helieved. We can teach, tlierefore, witli 
flll authority. We can proTe out of the Scriptures 
tlint tliese tilings are ao. Wc digest them into suni- 
luaries. They are easily remembered. They cleave 
to the mind in ite farthest yeexg. It is still objected, 
that the dogmas ai'e often beyond the understanding of 
tlie young". But are not the rules of grammar and 
tlie postulates of geometry? Yet these must be well 
stored in tlie memory first, and then experience applies 
them. The child leoms, it may he with little sppre- 
hensiou of the purport, certain definiidonB of doctrinal 
truth. These axe only now in the custody of his reeol' 
lection. Reason aooa swells as a flowing tide; the 
channels are prspared to receive it. A stronger light 
breaka in upon the mind: these indented characters 
stand forth in its irradiation. A precise proposition ia 
already ndjuetsd, a module of the tnitli, enabhng the 
judgment to give it a more i*eady perception, and. to 
retain it in a more compressed form. In aAer life, 
these eateehetucal answers come to ns, not as early les- 
aona only, but aa lipe thoughts, as weighty reflections. 
as echoing oracles, — binding youth and age' together 
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ID the sound words which meinoi^ keeps distinct, and 
which Mth makes holy. And when Buch epitomes of 
the Chiistitm veiity oi-e authenticated by proofs cited 
from Scripture, the true principle ia avouched. What 
13 it? The words of men are worthlesa and unhiuding, 
bat as they lue tbmided on tlia word of God, The 
child is direcliy taught to look into his Bible for the 
reason and sanction of whatever he repeats. It does 
not, however, follow, thnt there should be no synopaia 
of the gospel. Conyenience is much consulted by the 
practice. The vacant mind is filled. Tlio thoughdess 
luind is airested. The indifferent mind is ImpreBBCd, 
And the advantages are not all immediately seen. The 
ideas of men, too much engi'ossed by other things, are 
preserved in cleEimesa find consiatency : while a reason 
of the hope that is in them may be more compactly 
and more pointedly assigned. The devoteeism of the 
Romish system finds its principd support in this early 
discipline. The purest Protestant ehuruhes, and in 
their best periods, hu^e always made it their chief care. 
The Episcopalian commTmity of this country strenu- 
ouely insists on it as the preliminaiy of all learning, 
and as the condition of all privilege. Time was when 
the Nonconlbrmists would have disowned the family 
which lived in its neglect. And we have adnih'able 
trentisea for this end, Sometimea they are found in 
large volomes, as in Hammond's Ptactieal Cateehiam, 
— the Cliurchman's boast, Sometimes tliey are put 
into more didactic forma, as in the Assembly's Gate- 
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cliiani, — the inheritance and glory of the Evangelie 
SepEvratiat. Of this latter, it may be afBrmed, thut it 
fe the least, of ail such works, sectarian ; while it ia 
earnest in the theology of a. particular type, all qaea- 
tioQs which iiiTect die rites of woi-ship and the schemes 
of polity are not so moch aa named. Its plan of aue- 
taining itself by scriptural lefetences, whether thej- bo 
aatiafactory or not, must he approved hy all. 

There is no feature of this system more beautiful, 
none which renders its liighest modification more wor- 
thy of perpetuity, than the necessary temper of its dis- 
cipline. Wc need not contemplate the ordiaary cIbbs 
and tiie common teacher, to undorstand it. The tone, 
the manner, tha look, are not the common, ausiharies. 
It is not parental power, where nature has infixed its 
original behest. It is not professional authority, the 
trsnsfereDce of that primfljy law to those who stipu- 
late a BCDular Temim.oration. In the hou'sehold, there 
is oftentLmeB the respect of an onrefisoning deference. 
In the academy, there is as freq^aendy thp submission 
to an. OTeraweing dictate. In part, both these examples 
may be lamented ; yet fure they in pMt necessary to 
tlie conetitntiona in which they EU"e found. But this 
is a labour of love. The little aeholar is not thrown 
upon the teacher as the child on tie parent, nor is 
bound to him as the pnpil to the preceptor, — all the 
ties which attach him are voluntary and niniablG. It 
ia the voice of the Saviour in his disciples, Siiil'er the 
little children to come unto me! He lays his hands 
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Upon them, through die himiJs of liis people, In no 
other instance can inatructioii wear this foTm. It ia 
the disinterestotLnesa which^ properly speaking, no pa- 
rent can evince. This is a tender adoption. It may 
be vioJatcd. Bat who does not feel that in such a 
scene, the harah accent, the frowning; brow, the threat- 
ened chastisement, are untrue 7 Do they not jar, like 
profane intemiption& ? Wliy may not the incompa- 
rable kindness of the ayatem be prolonged, when its 
earlier and cnider stages are well nig'h forgotten, and 
when its capabilities shall be developed in their perfect 
maturity? 

And ere we yield to the outcry against die system, 
OS though because it is not adequate to the wants and 
deserts of the peoplSj it is therefore inefficient, we muet 
be permitted to afSrm and to argue that, without it, all 
other cndeaToiu^ would be crippled. We have shown 
the impulse it haa giYcn them. Let it be withdrawn, 
and ft main prop of our popular intelligence would be 
snapped aaunder. That intelligence ia not small when 
compared witli fonner times. The qualification for mu- 
nicipal honours would not now be conceded to the still 
of counting a few hob -nails. The capacity to read 
would scarcely now be deemed a clerical distinction, 
worthy of a special benefit. The alteration of the aolar 
style would not now be esecrated es a pilfering of time 
from the people. The story of the apparitioQ now finds 
but little chance of credit, Storms blow, and no one 
BUspects that the poor bereft and etricken widow of the 
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village baa raised them. Ko other exjeJient tlian the 
Siibbatli Sehool would meet the case of tlie children 
of the needy. It is gratiiitons, There is nouie other 
that ought to be. It begins with the formation of the 
mind. It diBtlaing not even the enrlieat yeara. It 
Belecte t!iose hours wliich poverty con excIusiTely call 
its own. It wine confidenee in circumstances where it 
is lately Ml. It blends many intellects in a way very 
favourable to their excitement and invig-oradon. The 
rich Eind the poor meet togetlier, and their mutual jei- 
lauaies are ftUuyed. There goes forth a constant influ- 
ence whiflh works in every channel of life. Prejudice 
and eupeistition lose hold after hold- Tho deep, broad, 
shttdows, which ages- had accumnlated and condenaed, 
breult and flee away. Great questions enter at thia 
humble postem into the recesses of the public mind. 
Comprehensive prlneiples ai'e evoked irom the least of 
nU seeds, which thus may fall into the infant heart; 
and these riae up for general Imowledge, like the resist- 
less spraad of a forest. How many have recorded their 
obUgatJoHB! How many have dignified their benefac- 
tors I Tlie great, the noble, ones of excellence and 
usefulness, have been bom hero ! It was tlie drawing 
forth of the axle "wluch booame a chaiiot of triiunpli t 
It was the exercise of the stripling wsirrior, who has 
been destined to aeize the garland of victory ! 

The Christian Ministry would bo maimed of its best 
inetroment, of its right arm, were this specific co-ope- 
ration abolished. To the poor is tlie goepel preaehed. 
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To enter into the simplest statements of trulb, some 
forethought, some prepanition of ideas, is indispen- 
aable. The Taeant ininiJ> though the epithet might 
too well intiniato tlio absence of religious conceptions, 
does not oxist. It is full of error find misapprehension. 
It has yet to lenm the fii'st principles of the doctrine of 
CLrist In it ia the mixture of infantile ignorance and 
maficuiine enmitj'. Hnppy ia the facihty which thiB 
system affords ii3 In beginning witta tlio child ; his 
heart is tender and supple. WJiftt prepossessions are 
escaped ! What dreams are unknown ! The pastor 
may henceforth assume much of history, of doctiiae, 
of principle. The <;hild is ■wise unto salvation. The 
whole quality of instmction may bo raised, Tlie man 
of God is enooiiTflged and impelled. He mwat feed hia 
Sock with knowledge. He cannot alight even the chil- 
dren before him, — excusing his carelesenesB by their 
ignorance, or hia apathy hy their unconcern. The 
Sabhath School generally supphes the ftanctnary with 
its most intelligent hetuera- 

The ChriHtian Church would no less suffer in the 
abstraotion of this its happiest appendage. It has 
drawn forth into modest light some of the most notiTfl 
and holy spirits of tlie age. A peeuHar adaptation has 
been eheited, a mnatery of the intrieaciea wliich it is 
so difficiUt to unJbld, a peneti-ation into the moUTea 
which it is so common to overlook; tlie discoTery of 
these sacred talents were worth all the Iflbours and 
charges which have from the heginmng been incurred. 
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Here lias tbe future pastor firat felt the mspiring poTver 
moulding him to an imkiiowii work. Here has li.e 
missioQary, tlie future baarer of the feeya ■which shEtll 
unlock the word of life to hundreds of millions and 
diaimpiigon those hundreds of millioriB themselves, first 
received the mantle and the burden of liia unegsaycd 
enterprise. Suppress the Sahbath School, and the 
ener^es of a people aie benumbed; a principftl scope 
for ELCtion and deyotement is cut off : the heart of tite 
church beats languidly and heavily. 

The present advantages of this order of schools are 
already great : hnt hitherto they are chiefly redeeming. 
That is aow <lone in them Vihich should precede and 
qualify the entrance of every child : that now is reijui- 
red wliioh should be done at home. We, however, an- 
ticipate an inmiense improvement on the system. That 
improTement shall be but its proper growth. The he- 
ginmng vras email : the latter end shall grently increagg, 
Insteod of the Jmdgery of teacliing and learning the 
barest inchoates of knowledge, thei little community 
shall become the Bible class and be addicted to a 
Bihle CHtechesis. The youth of our best families and 
of our pioua roembers shall be in constimt attendance. 
Whatever belongs to a scriptural education, may, at 
least, he grounded here ; and a sufBoieney of direction 
in regard to other reading may b& easily supplied to 
those who enjoy the leisure of the week, so aa to per' 
feet it. The criticism of tho sacred text, — ths his- 
tory of codiceSj— the collation of manusoriptg, — tha 
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exteraal, intrinaic, and expeitnieiital, evidences of 
Christianity J — exegesia, genernlization, — the eaviU and 
objectiona of infidelity, — the eerious, though eaaily anr- 
motmtahle, difficultieSj together with the presumptive 
arguments arising out of tliose difficulties, in geniealogy 
and chrouology,- — ail may he laid open to a higher 
culture of tlie juvenile mind. 

It is, -thfiTeforfij imother idea whith tlie Sabbath 
School awakens among the churches in the northern 
pajt of our ialanti, and of the Transatlantic shores. 
They wonld not abrogate this institution, but tha 
moriel-lhongiit, the archetype, is far mora eialted than 
oui own. Pastors, dt&cons, the most gifted, t!ie most 
zealous, take their part. It ia an intellectual lahoiir 
which none think miworthy of tlaem. The plan is not 
only interrogatory tind suggestive. While it awakens 
a sense of mental power and activity, it puts in requi- 
aition both the knowledge of the instructor, and his 
aptitude of conveying it. He may not slumber. Ha 
cannot idle. The religious enoyclopEedia must he ex- 
plore and teach. And is not thiH tha highest atyla 
of Christtan, and Ohrisdim minister, that he shall he 
mighty in the Scriptures? Why have we mourned in 
our day over such revolting defections from principle ? 
Why is the mle of judgment and obedience even now 
80 little Bettled ? Why the present oonteala of opi- 
nion ? Why reasonings the most forced and incon- 
seqnentiijl? The Bible is neglected. The Bible ia 
displaced, It rauat be restored to its mipremacy, It 
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must be nHo-wed jls mcontroTertible authority. It must 
be enthroned in its dl-sufEcJent mdependcnce. Aid 
not this oraale by mcantation. Help not this sun by 
eatellite. Support not thia heaven by aids. But what 
shall give the Holy Volume tJiis rightful Tindication ? 
Does not evei-y influence of himian systems, work in an 
adverse direction ? Is it not a tendency of our fallen 
nature always to seek the satiaiactiou of itaelf with the 
inferior and unwortliy imitation ? For the " fountain 
of lining -watersj" do we not substitute the vain likeness 
of a "broken ciatem?" Instead of a fidl day-light, 
do we not " compass ourselvee about with sparka ? " 
So baTe we disparaged the Word. All the plagues 
of schism and heresy, of enor and infldehty, have 
oome upon us for this sin. We " hold faal deceit, 
we refuse to return." There is, neverthelesB, a power 
in ttotion, which shallj we believe, "restore all things." 
It is that educatory regimen of wliich Scripture is 
the rule and *nd. Bible knowledge is the knowledge 
TThich we are most desirous mtiy increase. Bible truth 
is the truth whoso promotion we principally implore, 
This alone can save. We see in it, also, the only 
spirit of an enlightened pliilosophy, and the only basis 
of a sound legislation. It is the catlioLcon for alt 
political, ag weil aa moral, ills. There is no lever to 
upheave tlie sunken nations but thia. Xhfl Sabbath 
School system may well tlien be our bonat. Like aoma 
great principle of nature, incredibly simple and certain. 
it is only so much the more sublime, tliat it serves 
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wii«re all eke fails, anil ttcMeves that of wliioli every 
tiling beside despairs. 

They wbo "call the SubbatL a delight, the holj 
of the Lord, and honourable,"— who gay not "wiat a 
weaiijiess it is," — wlio deprecate every ahridgTnont of 
its moments and every relaxation of its deceDciee, — 
will hold to a system -which is its truest ackno'wledg- 
ment and hest defence. A child go edncnted will not 
be esaily induced to profajia it. Instead of secular- 
ising it, the school, which takes its oame, ciLuses it 
to be rememhered and hallowed. If lliis country he 
evea* doomed to fall into the vortex of that deBscra- 
tion which marks the Continental Sabbath, — and there 
are conspicuous leanings to the doctriaH which would 
ftbetit, a£-weli as palpabk conformities to the practice 
which would acclimate itj — tlie instruction which it 
identifies and hlesBfls must first be overtltrown. Then, 
indeed, its woraliip may be speedily forsaken, imd its 
sttnctity be profaned. That sign between heaven and 
earth may be blotted out. Its deep-fixed reverence in 
the public mind will be laughed to scorn. A whole 
Sabbath, the only possible Sabbath, the Sabbath of 
both Oovenanta, will be repealed. Anticluist may then 
hold its revel ! Tinctaiianisui will have gained its pas- 
sion! The Sahbath of Laud and Biitler will hurst in 
all its irrehgion and dissipation over our land ! Then 
for the Morris- dance on the common and the Polka in 
the hall! Ye who shudder at the thought of Such a 
wreck, stand fortli tlie uncompioTnising aasert^rs and 
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gu&r-dians of this lest Discipline of our Nation's Youth 
and Country's Posterity ! 

It cannot be doubted, thnt the spirit, peculiar to 
ihiB institute, has produced the most beneficent effeota. 
If its inevitable reoctiou were only to bB -ricwcd, there 
is no result of o, present kind more to be desired. The 
nobility of the land liave bwen aeon occupied in the 
instruction of di« children of tlieir poorer neighlours : 
merchants have gathered round them the offspring of 
their turtizans and workmen. Wag jt poaaible that no 
conciliatorv influence should thus be home to the mind 
of tenania and servants ? Was not the distance of the 
parties for a little while reduced and shaded down for 
mutual good will ? Did not affabihty and condescen- 
sion banish discontent and surly mtUignity ? Would 
not both parties profit in these passages of confidence I* 
Must not station and rank lose their hnoghty bearing ? 
Must not poverty and depression reject their wrongful 
suspicion ? While the nation has been divided into 
so many factions and convulsed witli so many disaen- 
siona, it is no small good, that the rising generation 
have been placed under a system which gives the most 
obvious contradiction to the brawl of the demagogue, 
the insinuation of ths sceptic, and the scoro of the 
churl. 

And this influence has a two-fold direction. The 
manners of the uneducated parent are softened as he 
discerns the gentle bearing of his offspring. He feela 
that the new-awakened geuse of truth and right, now 
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Bet before him, coastraiiis him to caution and self- 
restraint. A child's rebuke is a snutiog thing. He 
cherishes a deeper interest and hope in his family, and 
if he apeak foolishly of their attainmenta and their 
prospecta, it is an anihidon we have little heart to 
cheek. His happiness is now within liis household. 
He provides for it and tenda it. It is his charmed 
circle. It is his garnered 8t«r«. He liaea in. the scale 
of humanity. Ho is from the moment of his first 
desire for the true welfoi'e of his children, a useful 
citizen. He is another man. The State has in him 
a support; tinseen, hut importantj as the foundadon'a 
most hidden stone. His influence is cnmed onward 
to an extent tliat omniscience only can define. From 
that purified fountain of domestic order imd intelli- 
gence, a downward river, still purer tlian its source, 
goes to far disttint times and generations. The parental 
coTenant shall assume a higher sacrednees. All the 
domestic charities shall bloom into richer beauty. Each 
nation sliall be a family, tmd eaeh land ahull be a 
home. And thus some hmnble individual may become 
an, honoured foundeTj he may "become a great and 
mighty nation," giving kw& to them and ruling them 
from his urn. The hght may be thrown upon the re- 
motest period, and be reflected from an mkbom state ! 
" One generation shaD tell Thy worka to another, an.d 
shsdl declare thy mighty acta !" 

It is, doubtless, im inferior view of Revelation, — 
but one not unworthy, one ntit inapposite, — that it 
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is the perfect rulu of all social obligiilions. ii Blauda 
the impartial lmlpil^e between liigh and low, rieli and 
poor. The conditiun of lil'e cannot exiat "vehiGh it does 
not arrange. Its deontology is most exactly measured. 
Were the EU'gument to need it, wo might reminil any 
whom the community most eUghts or aggrieyes, thut 
this ia th&ii eurest staS and hroadeet buckler. We 
address another cltiss. Many plttoa all civil virtue in 
subordination. Let them be ussured that the Sacred 
Volume cannot offend them, ea^e when their cwn tarma 
ai'e onjust and ftrbitcftry. It beaches youth to rise up 
in honour before age. It inculcates submission to aU' 
tliority. It tiTges respect to dignities. It upholds the 
claim of maatorB. It inspires contentment under cala- 
mity. It awakens gratitude for IdndnesB. Let the 
children of the poor be trained in its oonusela and pre- 
cepts, and no real interest of society can remain unbe- 
nefitad: order mil find, in (he operation of this system, 
its best BecTirity, — property, its sai'eat hulwailt, — and 
law, its ti'uest revere'uce ! 

They who think of Revelation as only deserving a 
Buperficid perusal, will except to our statements. They 
can only wonder that we should place it ee a tbemc 
worthy of contLniions interest and research. But we 
know that it ia "exceeding broad." Its "secrets of 
wisdom ai'e double to tliftt which is."' We see La it im- 
mortal fi^uit. Here Ues, we heheTc, the comer- stone 
of all those principles, the rudiment of all those disco- 
veries, which shall beautiiy onr eternal existence. The 
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"sayinga of Uiia Book" lire not forgotten in hcayen. 
It is there that tliey are eet in tlieir Irightest liglit, 
Bud tliat they are unfolded in their largest develop- 
ment, and that they Me tranBcribed in their purest 
record. The child Tcho is taught to rend, and to nn- 
derstand its simpler portions now, carries in his hood 
the words of etciniJ life. He who has entered upon 
the true exBmination of it, cannot fiiil to peroeiTe how 
its essential truths may cuduringly engage tho human 
mind, nor to ncqairi; the taste which rejects any lower 
iheme. It is the " beginning of wisdom;"* but distant 
worlds shall be its ever -climbing steps, and eternal 
agea its ever -glorious wajmarks. 

The sarcasm against this great national system, — 
for so it may be regarded, — fiUla pointless. Tho bolt 
18 easilj shot, hut it only rehoiindB. Our foaliionalule 
and political literature has often attempted this oppo- 
sition, but alwftya without aucoeas. "You give mo- 
norchs," snys DTsraeli, " Constitutions to teach them 
sovereignty, and nations Sunday Schools to inspira 
them with faith." This style does not deceive us, false 
as it really is. It is intended to overwhelm our project 
with derision. We are not made ashamed. Though 
themes, httle oUiedj axe placed together, we ask not 
their diajonction. We Iotb " Constitutions," because 
they "teach monarchs- sovereignty,'' — its design, its 
law, its limit. We love " Simday Schools," because 
they " inspLTD nations with faith,"^ — not tli^ hereditary 
■ Pea, cii. 10. 

L 
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aad eccleaiBstical, but the personal and tlie voluntaiy, 
■Willi itg reasons find convictions. 

Every oUier species of popular education "will fail 
to promote tlio great ends of bogIilI improvement but 
that 'wliii'li liB^ its basis in Scripture, and its principle 
in benevolence. Yoii have to gain the confidence of 
the poor, aa well oa to inatmct them. The chaing of 
Xeraea might as easily bind the ruah of the Helleepont, 
as you can ehacklo the populfu opinion and feeling. 
Go and win t!ie nution's lieai-t. Go with the Sacred 
Volume in your bimd^ with the LranquiL atmosphere of 
the sacred day around you, yom" hps breathing prayer 
and distilling knowledge, leading your young catechu- 
mens into the Christian Temple, — and long arrears o-f 
Tengeanco shall be cancelled, and a thousand wrongs 
shall at once le redressed- Only can you thus mould 
your people. They ore tractable to light and Ioto, 
Such a people ore worthy to be respected, to be vene- 
rated : never need tliey to be feared. This is the pal- 
ladium of onr national existence, the raying out of 
our national glory, the building up of oui uatdoLaJ 
strength. "Wiadom and knoirledge shall be the sta^ 
bility of thy times."* 

* Bow little fchia Bystem iras uTiderMiMiJ, how lihdulj it wa* 
eslimatcd, at fLrst, may ba seen in Winter Greoiu^K or LueLj1)T&- 
tions, by Ticeaimua Knox, vol. i. 48, " On the Beneficial Effects 
of Sundaj Sclioale." Tli-c Ariiule is intended to be laiid^^torj, — 
but it ii "faint pmi»e," 
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Tf any thing could bring to light tlie deep ignorance 
of France, — the reputed aatioa of inteliectuftl viva- 
city and refinement, it waa her ReToIution. Instead 
of being the result of the strong expansion of mind, it 
failed from the want of it. Knowledge would have pre- 
served aJl its blessings ond prevented all ite calamitieB. 
Never had a people a juater ground of qaarrel, even 
to the last appeal : liberty has not ceased to mourn ita 
hitter discomfiture by the betrayal of their foUy. They 
threw away the noblest chance ever given to a nation 
of strildng down tyranny tliroughout the world. What 
must hare been the mental debasement of a people 
where tha poissarde and the chifibnnier were often the 
principal leaders, and the lowest fausbourg sent forth 
their daily report of the national destinies! It is in 
vain to blamQ the illmiainati. G-rent as was their guilt, 
this was not their doings nor any result of their influ- 
ence,* There were, however, statesmen and publicists 

■ Bea MoiiiLier, with the Femarka of Lord Jefirej or it in tLc firrt 
Namter of the Edinburgh Review ; ua iIbo those of I^f*! Broug-hnin 
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who fiftw the cause of failure, — men of bcncTolcDce and 
virtue, who nLhorred the Lideous ciimea which stained 
that great event, Crimea that have for ever robbed it 
of nil Authority oa an cxomplo] and that for half q cen- 
tury haye served lor a plea to strengthen the moat iron 
tiflspotiams. These patriots saw that education had 
alone been wanting to have given freedom, — rational, 
constitutional, legnlised, — to manldiid. Em-ly b£ 1794, 
the Convention passed a decree for the establishment 
of normal schoole, the first use, wo beheve, of the 
word in this connection.* The achoolmaater vms there- 
fore to be created. Napoleon in 1803 established the 
EcoLES PKiMAiREs. Education could not prosper 
where the conscription counted out the rising race: 
t!ie youth of tlitiT empire was driift^d for the cnmage 
of for distant battle fields. The rcinatatement of the 
ancient dynasty was unfavourable to Bchoola which 
were etrictly secular j and more religious aeminaries 
well nigh absorbed tiiem. Notvfithatanding, tho Mi- 
nister of Public Inatruetion took them under his cai'e 
and direction : and tiey stiil received a support from 
tha national revenue. But superatition waa in this 

' "La Con-vention b' ttnli imposSo la. tnisBioa do iegSAetSt In 
France ; elle proc&la par la dcstruation do ce qui oxisLait, avec 1' 
mbention da toot recunBtruire but deg luuies plus Bulidea et plui 
larg's^ • ■ i Mme ei graadc qus fat an puiss&ncc, elle a' m exugi^ 
quelquetViis 1' entEndno, ct V oTperience nous a apjma (Icjon rcten- 
tisBante et profoude) qtce b' il luffit d' an dtoet ou d' une lui pour 
nbultru et deearganizer, il faut d' sutrea mo;ycnB pour iee<li{er."— 
Euoles !Bri)jnles d« Fl'mic«. Ftu Alesttndn de Stullei, y.. 316. 
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affair too confident, and the second Revolution opemed 
with a prospect, Iriglit and auspicious, for national 
education. With t!ie piinoiplo of gueh goveminflnt 
interference, we are not now caJled to deal: facts alona 
concern ub. Tho present Moniuch — in esile himself a 
teacher of youth — put iiimaelf at the head of the inatrue- 
tors of Mb people ; and in ihe memorable law of June 
26th, 1833, ha demands the presentation of n triennial 
report, to himself personally, of all these Elementary 
Schools, In the return offered by M. Villemain, we 
find the following paitioulara. Thirty- three thousand 
and ninety communes, out of the whole number of 
thirty-seven thousand two hundred and ninety-five, have 
now these primary sohoole. The children admitted to 
them amount to 3,000,000, During the past five years, 
£1,S00,000. liavQ been spent in building or purchasing 
school rooms. There are also many classes for adults. 
Xhese include 68,500 persons, who repair to them in 
tha evenings, after daily latour, crowding itom ihe 
champ and tho atelier, — and during the hours of the 
Sabbath. There axe 555 Infant aohoole, beautifullj 
called Salles D'Asyle, — which receive a total of 51,000 
scholars. Each commune must, for itself, or in con- 
junction with others, form one of these primary schools. 
Th& admission is gratuitous in all llicae communal es- * 
tahliahments, where poverty cannot afford the ordinary 
terms, which are very low. Each citizen hna a legal 
right to enter hia children. Tlie teachers obtain small 
etipenda of about ^35. These are tncroasetl according 
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to the number of thu pupils and the wealth of the dia- 
triot. There are also higher schools, les ficoles aupa- 
rifiures, and maDy scholars paaB from the one to the 
other. TliB Eoman CathoUc Eeligion, as that of the 
majority, is taught. Special Sohools exist for Protes- 
tants, in wliich there is declared the ftdlest liberty, 
aare that there ia the same inapection of them hj the 
Prefects, who, geoeruJly holding the populnr faith, oaii 
scarcely he welcome visitaDts or impartial judges. One 
proviaion is certainly liheml. Each school ia nnder 
the mftire, a municipaJ council of twelve, the eurfe, the 
common magistrate, and the Protestant pastor, if there 
be any. These are subject to the control of a similar 
body of the arondiaaemeiit, and that one to that of the 
department. This is superintended by the repreaenta- 
tivQ of tha ting. The funds for theae schools are com- 
pulaory, but only according as there ia need. The 
communes are to Qvail themselves of any local revenue, 
and of any donations or bec[ue3t3 foi that end. Then. 
they may levy, contrihutioHS fondere, jitrsottiieUe, et 
niohiliere,^ If there be deficiency after allj it musC 
he supplied from the national exchequer. The attend- 
ance ia v&luntaTy. The conacienoos of the parents ofb 
coneulted in all that regards the religious education of 
their children. That enlightened educationist and states- 
man, to whom we have referred, says in his report: — 
" This subject has giren ri&e to no serious difficulty. 

' For all ejipeoaei of rent, of the child'* eilucii-tiDn, and of school 
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The mixed schools, — namely, those made up of pupik 
of ■vmous persuasions, liiive tmswerml well; but sepa- 
TEte scliools have been specially maintained for the 
legally recognised dissenting minority of n communityj 
when proper reasons have been shown for it, and when 
there were mean-e to do so. Thua, in 1840j wliile there 
were 28,818 schools for Koman Catholics, thece were 
also 677 for ProteBtanta, 31 for Jews, and 2059 of a 
mixed character." Ths eimaltBueons method of tuitioii 
19 at present the favourite, to the rapid abandonment of 
the individual and mutual. Laborde claims the inven- 
tion, tut it is a mere copyiam of the British system. 
The adult schools depend most strictly upon voluntary 
support: none are taxed for them. They me coimte- 
nanced by government, but are directed by tliat class 
of persons who possess both lay and eeclesiastic cLarae- 
teTj — reUgioua, but not ccenobitic, — the eceuis and the 
&eres. It ia supposed, but is not stated, tliat these 
schools are all registered and placed under general 
supervision. The teacbera of the elementary schools 
are 69,859, They are all examined in. their qnallfica- 
tioiia, "whether gtip^endiary or notj and ore not si^ered 
to hold the station -mthout brevet tt ins/rnctian. The 
model schools are 79, in whJeh the more proficient 
children, intended to be teachers, are received from tlie 
primftry ones, and are kept three years. The disoipline 
is TCTy severe, and if any of these in didactic traimng 
be careless and neghgent, they are q^uickly dismisaod, 
It IB impossible to see such a system in operation. 
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whatevei we may think of its laasiB, without admiring 
its orraiigement aud aokno-wledging its influence. To 
tlua apparatus may be added a liiglier order of edu- 
catiou, — in 40 Eoyol Colleges, having 18,69V stu- 
'denta; in aS7 Commiinal Colleges, with 26,85i stn- 
dents ; while i'80j000. were pEiid in 1842 towards their 
eKpensEB. It is calculated, however, that the tiiid 
of the papulatioii, at present, can neither read ncr 
write.* 

In Germany, education has found its favourite the- 
atre, and throughout the compass of that great country 
it haa advanced with gigantic etrides. The cradle of 
the Refonnation, that true Kra of popular knowledge, 
it might be expected to furnish epecimena of mental 
power and culture. And there is an eamestneBS, a 
beart, an inborn life, an fdl it does. A closer Bsam- 
ination may Bometimea diBappoint, — like the Shadow- 
Spectee of its Hartz, Uie wild aud the romantic of its 
intellect may disappear. It atiU retains the wonderftil ; 
and there is a course of development which pointa to 
a glorious futuro. Its aoholorly Burschdom ia itself 
a great type and influence. It ia a confederacy, a 
fascis, against tyranny. It is on adolescenee of mind 
buistitig out agdnst prejudice and prescription. It is 
the aaored youth which guards its country and would 
hastan its age. Its folly and fanaticism ia often suf- 

• Soe the Pulilic and DomefltiL- Ecaaomy in Fnunw, bj tke Edi- 
tor of QnlignBni'B New Parle Guide. A\ev, CiiamUw' luromiotinti 
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ficieatly apparenl. Yet there is strength in such a 
sodality. There 19 certtun eucccea in such el caase. 
The enthusiasm cannot tu lost. While it exists, woo 
to the traitor and to the spoiler! Invasion and per- 
fidy cannot U^e tefore it! It is knowledge incited by 
patriotism, warmed hy bravery, and refined by senti- 
ment ! It 13 11 thermal spring, like those of its own 
land, which no setiaon nor accident can fireezo or dimi- 
nish ! But it is with ite humble plans of national edu' 
cation thftt we luuat now content ouJeelves. We will 
pat the statistics of this matter into the fonn of qnes- 
tion and answer : — 

What proportion of jiAfe population can read and 
write * 

The proportion, in the whole population, of chil- 
dren attending the pnbUc or paxiah scliools, ia aa one 
m six as seven. In the Roman Cathohc states, where 
they Bie generally only under inati'uctipn from six to 
twelve years of age, the proportion ia less than in the 
Protestant, where eiluuation ia carried forward until 
ibuxteen and fifteen yeara. At least, 5,000,000 attend 
Bohool, about an equal numher of boys and giils: in 
Prasaia Edone there are 8,000,000 in SS.OOO schools. 
Very few villages can he found without one ; and even 
in mouutiiinouB distiiets, where the inhabitants are 
necessarily scattered, proper regulations are enforced 
to prevent any serious neglect, Ko villages tire suf-' 
fered to have one is common, if distant more than 
two miles from each other, in a flat country, 01 than 
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one mile, in a wold: they cannct consolidate if tliere 
he marsli or rirer impassable at any seaaon : if the 
niimfcer be too great, ihamely, more tian a hundred 
spholara to a teacher, the anion is disallowed. Per- 
hapB in this monarcliy, the number of childi'en under 
inBtmction reaches the most perfect figure. Take its 
popuidttoa at 12]726,S23 soiils, the report of its last 
census. Of this number theie were, in 1831, 4,787,072 
ohiliren up to the age of full fourteen years. Now 
the calculation is, that out of one hundred cliildren> 
from one day old to fourteen ■yents of age, about forty- 
three are between seven and fourteen years, — ^which is 
the appointed period for attendance. This tabla givaa 
us tho sum of 2,043,030 in course of instruction. The 
official xctuiua aie very complete as to the efficiency of 
the law: for in that veiy year, there were, 2,031,421, 
leaving a deficiency of only 21,609: a deficiency we 
may easily suppose to be made up of childreuj imbe- 
cile, arigtocratic, in foreign schools, or in native pri- 
VRte establishments. The number is, therefore, gene- 
rally taken from the estimatea of Prussia, which is 
deemed the true indes, or the juat ratio, of iDstraotion 
to population, — one in sia- upon the whole. These 
can all read and write, or are learning to read and 
write. 

Does education in the free achooh embrace gene- 
ral elements of k/towledffe ? 

Inatruction, except in very particulflr cases,, ia not 
confined to reading and writing, — these biunbJer ac- 
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quirementB are thought mucli more of in. Bjitain and 
France. In Germaiiy they are esteemed very inade- 
quate to impro-ve the miad or morals. Indeed, so 
universal are theac brimclieg of knowledge, that in 
Bolieniia, fceggar cliiliiren are commonly foimd yersod 
in them. In. all the free schools, arithmetia and gene- 
ral learning, tcgetlier with religion, must be taught. 
There axe several hundred infant achoola, for the re- 
ception of destitute and vagrant children, and of those 
detected in venial offences, where all these iuatniotions 
are enjoined. In moat of the States, educfttion is noi 
limited to the legal course and period of the fourteenth 
year: it then takes another form, the leligioua train- 
ing by puatorg in thfl churches on the Sabbath and the 
Festiyals. 

What is tauffht of religion ? 

This is considered the first thing in the univereal 
Byatem. Its matter andTchicIe vrill diiFer according to 
the faith of the country. In tho Protestjmt division 
of the country, the BiTiIe is explained, Luther's Cate- 
chism ia adopted, and generally a particulor catechism 
belonging to each State. But the oatechetieal method 
is almost invariable. 

Which are the States of the Confederation most, 
or least, advanced in the science and diffusion of 
educaiian ? 

Prussia, perhaps, may take the first place : some 
will contend for Wurtemburg, still more will urge the 
claims of Saxony, as its rival. Then we may arrange 
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Baden, Naaeau, Wemar, Bavaria, and Auetiia. Those 
Tvhiah arc Ijchincl in the race are Mccklcnhurg, the 
Haime Towns, Pomerania, some parts of Hanover, and 
the electorate of Heaae. Good pulUc buildmgs, for 
thia purpose, are found in almost all the Btatea, but 
eepecially in Pnissifl, Saxonyj the Ehenish provinces 
of Bavaria, Nassau, and Holstein. 

Is the system legislative or voluntari/ ) 

Though each Country hag its own Btatutea, all 
Bgiee to make education Htrictly a husineaa of govern- 
ment. It is as much considered the right of the go- 
vernment to interpose for this end, aa to lay a tax aud 
to require military eervice. It will be s proud day for 
tlie freeman when the right of rulers shall only be 
recogmsed aa another name for their duty. It would 
he unjust to the great Diet of Gennaii-yj to deny that 
it ooneeivea ita education of the people to be both. 

Is attendance eomj>uhory or free '^ 

The question which ia most eerious in a Country 
like oursj where there aM such varieties of opinion and 
such oaths of liberty, does not excite Emy considerable 
jeftlou&y is this. Its States me ^f&nerally without con- 
stitutions, The people are accuatomed to see every 
thing dono by an Executive. Tliey do not feel tliem- 
sehes competent, or have nerer been treated aa if they 
were, to build bridges, make roads, or direct canals. 
They aS'eot not the temerity of forming libmries and 
museuma. OlJtere think for them, Be it rehgion, be 
it education, — strangely contrived to be alwaya put 
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into on* manifesto ty llie politieiau, and into one cate- 
gory by tlie pliilosopher, thcmgli two tilings wero ne^er 
more dissimilar, — they accept it, nnd q^uietly submit. 
The poop mnu, any mEin of humble lil'e, is controlled, 
teyond duuht, in the education of his family; Edu- 
catioa is police. Pnissia, "which seems to leaye an 
opening for discretion in this case, — whicli only in- 
roBta, according to law, upon the school attendniLC& of 
ttU children if there he not aatisfactory proof that thie 
care 13 attended to at borne, really and practically is 
inflexible. Its code speaks of the infliction of fine, 
impriaoimient, and hard labour, upon the parent, who 
does not send bis family; and upon all mastera aud 
gaardjans who may have the trust of children. It ia 
military muster and parade ! 

The only exemptions which are allowed &om the 
compulsory attjsndajice, can be pl-eaded, in privilege, hy 
very few. Domeatic education in not of child by parent, 
but by tutor. Tht private school to which tho child 
may be sent, involves serioua expensa. This latter 
institution is undec govemmoDt control nnd license. 
The poor man ia left without 11 choice, It \b n grfeat 
excellence of this system that it is gi'uduated: if the 
hoy be capable, he is pMsed from tho burgher school 
to the gymnasium, and, if capable stilt, he is trana- 
ferred to tbe university. 

Hoie an' the schools st/jtporied? 

Tbe public schools are sometimea posseSBed of 
funds; but as these are generally insufficient, they are 
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tasted by tlie SlaW. These local funila aiise eitlier 
JTom ft former excess of incoTQe, or from private libsiiU- 
ity. Though cedled firee, every child must pay accord- 
ing to the ability of the parent. The Board receives 
themaney, ood a stated ealai'y ia pledged to die master, 
irrespective of tLo reu^ipia from the pupils. 

Whataret/ie means o/obtaininif comjielejil sc/iooi- 
matlers 1 

Prussia possesses sixty nonnal schooU: a few are 
found in the smaller states, such as Gotha and Olden- 
bnrg: and there are Bome cren in Mcflkl-enburg and 
Hanover.* 

It mAyhe added, that in different purls of Grerrttftny 
liicri3 are bcIiooIb and asyliuns expressly for the children 
of priaoners tunt atate-ciilprits. There is great meroy 
in the conception of such estabKahments. A neoesaity 
is upon the govcmmflnt to withdraw Huch parents firom 
their families : it does all it can to compensate for the 
diaasters wliicb follow the execution of ita jnat decree. 
Such ofEapring lie under a social ban which devotes 
them to vice ; a prejudice of scorn has Already con- 
demned them ; the home ie broken up ; ea^h avenue of 
success 13 shut against tliem ; — how reasonable, how 
equitable, as well as beneficent end kind, is such a 
pro\iaioQ ! 

* Much of tlie Bliore infamuliiui hu ^ee^ takea from Warka 
bj Dc. KrSger : viz, " ThitqIe tluvugh Saxonj'i BvLemia, anil Aui- 
triB," 2 y.jU, '* Travels ttnsugli Gterraafiy aiiJ Switierland," 2 Tolp. 
" E«ina*-k4 on the new FrencJi Laivs on Ediicntieii." 
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The state of edacation in Hamburg, tLai. great 
reaortj that noble g&ta to the deptha of the Confiiient, 
bears certain commercial features, as we might expect ; 
and it is opjioBcd by diffiouldea wlich grovring; legiong 
do not knoTV. From personal enquiries and obaorva- 
tious, the following information has been obtained. 
The proportion of children in schools is not eo high as 
in other parta of Germany, being not more than one in 
eight. The schools ore of two foundations, the paro- 
chial find the free. They lure yery similar. In both 
axe given inatnicdons in reading, writing:, drawing, 
history, geography, the vernacular graminar, and reli- 
gion. Thi8 latter sabject of tuition includes the expla- 
nation of the historical parts of thfi Bible, while cate- 
ehismg, texts, and hymns, are required to be committed 
to memory. There ore twelve free achools in the city 
and suburbs : they are well organised, and contain 3500 
pupila. The pariah schools are BeTeuty-BeTen in num- 
ber, nnd educate S55&. To tlie list must be added five 
testamentary Bchools, and five belonging to different 
ohurches. There is a Collegiate Institution also, tha 
Johaonemn, with Profesaora of a ver)- reapectahle rank. 
The power of the clergy to inspect, and very greatly to 
control, theau estahlialimente, is, perhaps, rather ad- 
mitted than ordained. It does not eeem vigorously 
Htercised. One pecuLarity ought to b-e noticed. The 
compulsion known in other countries is not aanctioned 
here. The only binding puniahment of ignorance ia, 
that no child can be confirmed who hM not been edu- 
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oiiled consistently witli liia station. But the eonse- 
q^nences of ihk privation are not liglit. Mo&t of these 
remarlia will apply to Bremen and Lubeck. 

Bonmark waa not only an early patton of the nor- 
mal ay9t.ein,^a uiire criterion that popular education is 
active and extending, — but the monitorinl plim of in- 
struction has made such rapid progresg, that from 1819 
to 1829, seven schools had increased to two tliousimd 
six hundred and forty-six. If the pretension of Hol- 
land be just, that erne in Jive of all its inhabitants is 
at Bchoolj PniBsia and Saxony muet yield to it. Nor- 
way is better eduoabed tlian Sweden, npon a paroeliial 
scheme, — but less dependent upon the clergy tlian in 
the latter kingdom. The term is greater than usual, 
nearly ten years. It is made obligatory on eaith pa- 
ricnt ; and he may be punished even if lie premattirely 
withdraw his child, Switzerland, tJie hill -country of 
freedom and independencBj has pushed on in the race ; 
but it 13 only m a. few of its cantons that it c-an boast 
its sixth in education. In 1828, Lord Broagham in- 
fewed, from extensive enqoiries, that Taud, with ita 
capital Laiigonne, containing nearly aOO,{)00 inliabi- 
tanta, was one of the best educated districts in Europe. 
One-sevontb of the population was in the different 
seminaries. Fellenherg has not thought, without rous- 
ing his countrymen. When we consider tlie period in 
which he begun to move, the originality of his con- 
ceptions, hia defiance of inexpugnable prejudices, hia 
perBeveroncB in plans so much in advance of hia dmes, 
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— we cannot withliold from lum tlie liigbeat praiae. 
Such men are as diLy-atfira, treciking the nigtt and 
hftstenmg the dawn. At Hofwjl ihere ore 0000 stn- 
denta. Pestalozzi, pejiiapa a bold tliiiJier, has created 
a tentTie of extraordinary power in Tverdim. Bavariii 
is worthy of Jiig-h. mention, as having emerged fi-oni 
tiie lowest condition of ignorance and moral corruption 
in a very few yeare: and by the etren^h of its edu- 
cationiU organization, it ia lifting no unworthy brow 
among surroimding nations. It has reached the eighth 
of its people in the miiuber of its echolastic youth. 
The arta seem to form here a home. Hall after hall 
ia dedicated to them. That noble Temple, the Val- 
halla, is hut adorned with the images of the Teutomc 
Great, — tie poet, the warrior, the Etrtist, the sage; the 
education of a people eo long debased, deserves a no- 
bler monument, or, rather, already obtains it, not in 
fane and pillar, bnt in one whose perpetuity is lasting 
as that nation, and whoae foundation is broad as tlifit 
land. Who could have thought, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, that, on the banks of tlie I&er, there should 
enshiinQ itself the genius of sesthetic beauty, and that 
there, too, should enthi-one itself the epirit of the Fa- 
der! and ? 

But of ail countries, Austria, as exceedingly ma- 
ligned, deserves the ftillest justice. A foohali speech 
of its emperor, Frojicis, ia too well rwnemhered, — "I 
want not philosophers, "but good subjects :" hie virtue* 
and his deeds of q^uiet neefulneeB are little tectilled. 

M 
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" TLu evil thsit men du lives after them ; 
The goud is oft interred with their bones."* 



This powerful State preceded ftLmoBt tha wi»le of Eu- 
rope m teaching the people. But its position was 
long stationary. It educated about three out of twenty. 
It Ima retrieved itself. More than 1,500,000 tare in 
tuition. There are better proportions in some parts of 
the empire. In the Tyrol, 99,405 young moRataineers 
are taught out of 105,260. In Moravia imd Silesia, 
the amount ie SSO.SGS oqt of 250,749. Besides 1500 
Bohoola of indastry, and 8000 supplcraentsl schools in 
Hungary, there are 13,000 schools, lower and aaperior, 
in the empire, or one school to every two hundred and 
Heventy-fiTe families. 

The provision of education for the city imd eanton 
of Geneva, is worthy of notice. It ia most religiously 
free. It is all but universal. The Gchools aro partly 
at tlio chargo of the State, nnd pfirtly of the commimea. 
The departments of secular and theological training 
nr& distinct. The former is placed undoi* the direction 
of a council. Its o&tafclishmente are general auxiliary, 
and special. The genera] establishments are the aca- 
demy, the colleges, and the primary achoola. Tho 
academy rcsemblca our imivoraities, with its choirs of 
divinity, laWj science, and literature. The course of 
study is four years in the first, but four yeara must be 
previously spent in philosophical and mental studies. 
* Shukspeare. Julius Ciesar. 
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The whole includes thirty- two proftsBOie. The nest 
ia tlie coKege, resembliDg our higher g^ammaj schoole. 
This rectons a prmeipal and sixteen teaotierB. The 
primary echools are very miiltiplied. The intereat of 
the commonwealth is given to the entire system. But 
the colleg'o seema to be the favourite. Every pageant 
is accorded to its examinations. The civi] and militdry 
authorities enter the processiona, and aid the difiErihu- 
tion, of the prizes, The day is the gala of the year. 
Yet the sums givim to the Faculties aro meau. The 
numbers which attond them are not nomerous. In 
the Diyinity Hall of the academy, there are not gene- 
rally more than eighteen etudente. Upon aH its Ingti- 
tutes, the attendance does not attain to two hundred. 
The collego may comprehend rather more tlian ttiree 
hundred pupils. The machinery is immense for the 
numher taught. 

The caufie of European education, at least, ia 
flocure. The petty State, which hates the light, bars 
itself ogninet that beam in vain. Rampant tyrarmy 
and cowled higotry ofiei a fiiiitless resistance. There 
is a security for it which no convulsion can sweep 
away. But were school, board, cabinet, to perish, 
the knowledge which they have communicated has en- 
tered living mind, taken fast hold of public opinion, 
Wld ie an impmshahle thing. It would be eaeier to 
unwind the Alp from its root, or to stifle Danuhe in 
its Boureeg, than to overthrow the mighty work wliich 
has been founded, or to stem the vast inteU^otual and 
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moral influence wliieh has gane forth upon tlie spirit 
of the natioDs ! 

All theao great educRtory engines are national, 
Ipgialatiye, and, with scarcely an exception, compnl- 
sory. They aro ticcomplisliing great reaiilts : in ano- 
ther part of these enquiries it may he our duty to 
decide whether these features oaglit to characterise 
populflj education, and whether thesB estemaJ snocours 
do not retard and vitiate it. 

But diere is another scene which invites our atten- 
tion in these enquiries, — a New World unfolds itsehf 
to our view. Where, a. few ages since, the wild In- 
dian only reared his wattled wigwam and where hie 
war-whoop rang, beneath the shadow of foiesta, old 
as die world, — where oi-vilization had not set its foot, 
— where a hook had been never &een, — where the 
white man was utterly unknown, — Europe has settled 
mittiona of its children in noble towns and cities, A 
mighty Country has been reclaimed : as mighty a na- 
tion has been consolidated. Gtent are the physical 
oytlinea of that land. A majesty ia in all ita propor- 
tions. The people is growing np to them and draw- 
ing in their spirit. Its noblest colonization begim 
in maTtyrdom. The pilgrim- fathers fled not thither 
from immediate persecution, — for Holland had given 
them reftige and home, offering hoqiitality to theii 
poor, and reward to their learned, — lut they embark&d 
in calm and courage for conscience sake. "For His 
name's sake thfiy went fortli." They BOiiglit the desett. 
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that their Hbeitj might be no more hnmpered and 
that their henevolcnce might bo tto more reatraiaoii. 
Here they found a scale and range worthy of the Pu- 
ritan mvl, and the exiles of New Engltind earnestly 
commenced tbo piirpoae of their mission, — the snlTa- 
tion of the aborigines and the settlers. Their first 
effort was to establish the naeans of education. The 
example hoe been emulated. State vies with etate. 
The Old have legiBlated to secure it, — and thu Fe- 
deral Goyemment receives no New one mthout pro- 
viding for it. 

The last census of the State of Kew York, that 
of 1840, giyea the population at 2,4S8,9S1,* The 
echool fiinds consist of endowments, grants, and appro- 
priatioas, &om the &taCe and indivlduaJs, and unoimt 
to 10,600,000 doUai-a, which, by the law, are declared 
inviolable. Commissioners of the common Bchoola are 
elected anunoUy by the people in. the several towns-. 
Tbe towns are divided into school diBtricts by these 
commissioners. The trustees of the schools ore cho- 
sen by the inhabitants of these districts. These must 
undertake the erection or the maintenance of a. school- 
house io each thstrict, out of fl tax which they levy 
on the inhabitjmts, according to the vote of a yeiuly 
meeting thereof. The qiialifications of the tcaeherB 
must be approved by inspectors, independent of the 
teaehere, but, like them, the ehoice of the people still. 
The contribution, by impost, in each district, must 

* TTnited Stfttes AlmiLUac, i.n Compjete EphemerJs. 1813. 
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e^iml tliat which is apportioiied to it out of the public 
funds. Every pecuniary deficiency is Bupjiliei ty 
tuition-fees upon those ptirents and guardians who are 
of sufficient ability. The poor are released from all 
such charge. Tha school is, in no inHtimae, to be 
open less than four moutha in each year. The Tisitora 
and examineis of the schools are tlie inspectors and a 
deputy superintflndcnt for the county. In him the 
more popular power of Uie system ceases, for lie is 
appointed hy the supervisors. These are responsihle 
to the Secretary of State, who ia a-uperintendent of nil 
the sohoola. To him are made the annual returns of 
all. Schools arc maintainodj wherever necessary, foT 
the children of Ahrican deacent. Normal schools are 
grafted on tlie moat flourishing institutions, for the 
training of pubhe teachers of both se^oa. It is liJte- 
wiae required that a periodical journal he distributed to 
each school, a work GstenEively dovoted to education, 
ajxd sot of a sectarian or party character, coutaLoing 
the lawB of the States, — the scholastic rcgulationB 
enforced hy the superintendent, — his decision upon 
questions affecting- tho orgnnizBtion, administration, 
and government, of these schools, — and a comprehen- 
■sive report, hy the superintendent, to the legialaturo 
of their condition throughout the state. The whole 
number of districts is 10,88G, in wliich sohoola are 
carried on during the average period of eight montlis 
in the yeai\ The amount of children educattid is 
603,583. Thisj if corteet, will show thut the aumher 
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of children ia very nearly ss four upon the whole in- 

habitaDts of New Yort Btate, — a Itigher computatioD 
than we can find in Europe.* The teachers received 
laat year 1,043,000 aoBars. 

The principle of American oducation seams to be 
this. Each Sttite requires that there shall fc€ tm orga- 
nization of schools proportioned to the iiiliiibitimtB of 
any region. Tn the New Englajid etites, this ia about 
ft school to two hundred souls. For this there ara 
generally certain fiindB from bequest, find original votes 
of land or money by the legislature. Connecticut, in 
a ffommutation vdth the General Government of certain 
ancient tenures, received 2.,000,000 of dollare which 
were nobly applied to its education fund. It is be- 
lieved that thia state alone dispenses with any asseas- 
merit. Whonevei public support is enforced, it is self- 
taxation. The character of the school, and its kind 
of tuition, greatly depend on the will of the subscri- 
bers. According to the circumstances of the chil- 
dren, their entrance ia perfectly gratuitous, or slightly 
charged. It seems also an invariable rule, from which 
Connectifiut ia not shut out, that the achools must be 
built by the people ; whatever pubHe grant ie made 
must go strictly to the conduot of the school. 

A few other States of tlic Union may ba also re- 
viewed as to their encouragement of education. There 
we diveraitiea, but among them will bo found substan- 
tive agreement. 

• Hfltura.1 HJatorjr of Saw York. 
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WLeu M&iue became todependeDt, a law was passed 
requiring every town to rfuse fumunHy, for lilie support 
of the scltooU, a sum ef[ual to forty cants for every 
person, to ~be djstril>ateid among tbe scliool districts, 
in propottion to the number of inJiabitants in each. 
Its permonent bcLooI fund is 17,526 doUaj-s. The 
present amount of sdiolars ia reckoned, at IJ:O,00O. 
But then tho boy-scboola are open but two months, 
and the girls", but ten woeka. Otherwise it would be a 
gratifying result. For, as tke population in 1643 was 
hut 501,793, — ^ond these statistioBj at least, go as far 
back Bs the year 1840 — (which interval has doabtlesfl 
greatly iucreaacd them) — if would leavo more thna four 
of the total in a course of instruction. The writer from 
whum this atatement is token adds, that if ona dollar 
and six cents, instead of forty cents, were levied on 
every inhabitant, the Buhools might be in activity all 
the year, and he believes the tax would not be regarded 
as H grievtmco.* 

'riie government of New Hampshire has, by Uw, 
a vote of DUO half per cent, per annum on tha capi- 
tal etock of bankSj which is appropriated for the free 
sehools. It has no other independent resource. Ver- 
mont possesses, also, its Htorary fund^ — a lien of aia, 
per cent, on the profits of tho banks. 

Maasftchusetts is generally considered a centre of 
light. It ttboiinda in all hbeiiil institutione. It is the 
eye of the States. Wc learti froin rbfferent collfttion8,t 

* Book d£ the XJniUA. Btatis. f Ibid. 
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that in a himdred and one towns, or diatricts of four 
miles square, 12,303 pupils nttflnd private echook. The 
priyate schools of Boaton ara of the laighest character ; 
yet is it acknowledged tiat in none of them can young 
men be moie thoroughly instructed and prepared for 
the universities, than in its public schoola, and no 
where hetter fitted iox business life, than in ita high 
schools. Salem, in Esaex County, Lowell and Charles- 
town, in Middleses County, are deserving- of the high- 
est praiae. Their exertions have been surprising-ly 
great. ■ In all these towns, the whole number of per- 
sona, between the ages of twenty-one and forty-four, 
who cannot read and write, is only fifty-eight. In one 
considerable town, there ore but three, of the ahove- 
mentioaed agfi, vho cannot read and writs ; and theae 
three are denf and dumb. The primary schools of tho 
whole state are 3362. The number of pupila in theio 
ia 160,257. 

We oi'e indebted for the following document to tha 
Honourable Horace Mann, Secretary to thfl Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, who was sufficiently Mud 
to attend to certan questions which were addressed to 
Ima, a gentleman whose heart and aoul are in the 
cause : — - 

"The following ia a general outline of OUT school 
system, and of its administration. 

" The law requires every town to maintain a school 
in which reading) writing, Enghsb grammai', geogra- 
phy, and arithmetic, shall be taiiglit, for a longer or 
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shorter time, occonling to the oumlier of its iiihfibi- 
taDts : when the popolntioD exc6e<l3 a corttiin nmnber, 
A school must be kept in which higher branches axe 
taught. Bat this law is a dead letter, bs every town 
ToJuntarily raises money by tfix, to keep a longer 
school than the law requires. The money is raised 
by B vote of tte majority of artiznns in town meeting, 
ere^ man who pays even the amaUeat tax haviog a 
right to vote. To those schools supported by the 
town, every child boa a right to go, without fee or 
payment of any kind. 

" At the beginning of eaoh school year, the Stats 
Board of Education send out a blank form of register 
to each pablic school in the state,, on which enoh 
teacher is obliged to enter a ^eat variety of Btatisticol 
facts, in relation to his achooL At the end of the 
year, these registers, now filled, are passed into the 
Lands of the school committee of the town. At tins 
time olao, the Board of Education send to each school 
committoo in the Conanonwealtli, a blank form of 
return: on this form the respective committeee -con- 
denae and collate b11 tho facts contained in the aehool 
regiater, which they now have from the school teachers. 
They Etlgo answer all c[uestions, which the Board see 
fit to propound, in the blank form of return. Having 
fiUod this last form, they return it to the Boai-d. The 
school committee are also required by law lo make 
a written report to the town at the end of their offi- 
cial year. 
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" In tiiis report, they detnil tbu errors or dcfeuLa 
of the schoolsj and suggest plana for their iiuprove- 
ment. A copy of tliie report ia also transmitted to 
the Bo-ard of Education. From the retome mid 
reports, the secretaiy of the Board prepareB b volume, 
cnlled the 'Abstract of the School Returns." Thia 
* Abstract' coiitdiis dl the statistics of the schools for 
the year. It also containa selectioiLa from tLe com- 
mittee'ft reports, thus prepared and printed. Several 
copies are sent tact to each town in tho state, {more 
or less, according to the inhabitants in tho town,) ao 
that each town and each school committee are requited 
for ■what they have contrilautedi receiving hack the 
liintB, advice, or suggestions, of oil the other towns in 
the Comiaon wealth. 

"In addition to the above, the secretary of the 
Board vlsils difleront parta of the State, as much aa 
is practicable, — roads all the reports of the committees, 
— corresponds with the frienda of education, and, at 
the end of each year, makes an annuEil report. This 
is printed by the legislature, and is sent to every 
school in the state. 

"These are tho means by which we endeavour to 
excite the public mind to a sense of the importance of 
education. Tor aomo years past, the towns in this 
Bbato (whose whole population is less than 740,000} 
Lave raised, by voluntary' taxation of themse^WeB, more 
than £100,000. This ia For the items only of teach- 
ers' wages, board, and foel for the schools, In tho 
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five years following the organization of the BoBi'dj the 
amount exjieuded on the single item of school-houses 
in tbio state, liuildiug imd making pemnaacnt cepoirs, 
wa3 J£I30,000. Boston, "with a population of 90^000, 
aooordtng to the last cansaa, has, for Beveral yetirg 
-pnat, raised, by taxes for schools, more than £30,000. 
annually. 

" We have three normal Bchools for the education 
of teachers. These have been eatablished between four 
and five years, and are doing well. Teaching is not 
genendly a profession here, but is becoming more and 
more bo." 

Pennsylvania makes education the right of every 
citizen. The Gtrard fund mlglit educate the entice 
state; but it is so trameled by infidel prejudice and 
persecution, that its munificenoe is rendered almost 
unavailing-. 

Delawme, liappy in its absence of deht, and in its 
surplus of 500,000 dollars, regards education as a sa- 
cred trust, which its preemption enables it to execote 
most diligently; but still it requirea contributions equal 
to any grant &oiq its fond. 

Virginia, having been a creditor of the General Go- 
venime-ut, by reason of advances mnde to it during tlie 
war, in 1816 devoted a oonsiilerable ptirt of the repay- 
ment to it3 Literary Fond- The House of Delegates 
then ordered the. directors of that innd to divide each 
comity into to^vnships, and the whole stat« into dis- 
tricts, that there might be a primary Bchool ia each 
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township, an academy in each distriut, and a. naiver- 
sity for tlie -wLole etn^e. But the Semite tlurew some 
obstacles in the way. The indomitable spirit of Jef- 
ferBon secured the last: and to it the legislature now 
dcTotes 1-5,000 dollars a yein. But Ibe other branches 
of the original plan are far fixim being completed,* 
Already there are 1561 primary schoola and 35,331 
scholar's. 

Through most of the States of AmericHj where edu- 
cation ia fostered, academiea are establiahed wtiich are 
sanctioned by incorporation. These ioadtutionB are 
generally guaranteed by those at ■whose instance that 
act waa obtained, They bear an intermediate character 
between the School and the UniTeisity. 

Th« infant mind is assiduously cultivated, and in 
no country is tliere such an abundant supply of books 
calculated to engage early attention md. form the habit 
of early thought. 

The manner of raieing tlie revenue for the support 
of the schools seems rarious. Sometimes it is in tbs 
form of a direct capitation tax under goremment col- 
lection ; sometimes it is of a. more local levy. Where 
there is no literary fund, it would appear that it ia 
often doubly paid, fii"9t to the general exchequer of 
the state hfom which grants ore issued, and secondly 
towards the diatriot disbursement. 

The States which, in our prejudioe, have been con- 
demned as grossly ignorant we shall find, upon the 
• TiiclHir'B Life of Jefferson. 
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most approved evidence) to be uudeserviug of Lliis 
l)lame. A few may pass In review before Qa. Ala- 
biuna is divided into two great districts. The popu- 
Idtion of both is 51)0,756. In the Northern Diatrict 
there is o, nnivcrsity with 90 students; to which must 
bo added 28 ncademies nnd grammar scfaools witli 1 055 
sfiholurs; 3C0 primary and oommon schoola ■with 7544 
pupils. To show the influence of proper parental mo- 
tive, only 1993 of these pupila are at the public charge. 
In the Soatlieru District there may be numbered a 
university with 62 scbolars ; 80 academics nnd giam- 
mar schools with 3953 scbolftra; S7I primary and com- 
mon schools with 9599 pupils, — of these 1220 are 
alone at pubtic cost. Yet the number of wliite per- 
sons, over twenty years of age, who can neither read 
nor write, ia 22,5&2. — We wiD now cast our atten- 
tion on Louisiana, divided into its enstem and westem 
diatricta. Its population ia 352,411. It has 12 uni- 
versities or colleges and 9S& atudenta: 50 grammar 
schools and academies with 1995 scholars: 179 pri- 
mary and common schoola Tvitli 3573 pupils, of whom 
1190 are publicly supported. The number of t]ioao 
wlio ore above twenty years of age, and who can nei- 
ther read nor write, ia 4861. — The population of Ten- 
nessee is 829,210. It possesses 8 univcraitiea and 
collegieB and 94 alumni; ISa academies and 5539 
seliolars; 9S3 primary schools and 95,090 pupils, — 
of whom 6907 ftre educated by the state. But its 
number of whites past twenty years who can neither 
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read d or write, is 58,331. — Kentaclty claims a popu- 
Itttiop. of 779,688- Itfl colleges or umverisitifls are 
10 with 1119 students; ita grtunmav achools are 116 
with 4000 scholars; its pimary schoola are 9QS with 
24,G41 pupils. Only 429 are at the expeoac of tho 
state. Still 40,018 whites, abore twenty years of age, 
ore without any education, — Ohio ig a, most populoua 
diabict, comprehending l,519,i67 souls, It includes 
18 colleges with 1717 members; 78 acaieniiGa with 
4310 Bcholnrs; 518fi common Bchools -with 218,609 
pupils; of these 51,812 depend upon the public reve- 
nne. Those who can neitber read nor -writfi, being 
more than twenty yeara old, are 35,304, — Michigan, 
IndiauRj UlinoiSj and even Arkansiis, are all urging 
forwEvrd in the career. And where the free coloured 
population is so widely disperaed, and tlie alaye is bo 
generally extant, may we not confidently hope that 
education will b& a principal means of breaking invidi- 
ous cqgte and eruel oppression ? Before the holy light 
shall not tliis injustice be scared away ?* 

It must not he imagined that the Religious Com- 
moiiities of this great people aro indifferent spectators 
of what is going on. The Presbyterian Church in. the 



* Besides the Works liefare cited, reference has been maAe coa- 
etantl; to tlie moet unLiupeac'hQrble documeotor; cTiilencs in tb.e Sixth 
Cetieua or EnurocratiuE of Uiii Iiihjiliitants of tUe "United States, ts 
eiitTECleil at the DeiiaTtment tif State in 1840 : pnbli^ed hy auttmrity 
of an Act of Cungreas, under the DirectiOin of the Baonitaiy of Stats. 
Wnsliinston : Dldir im>l Eivea. 
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Coited States, during; 18i0, gathered for the pui, 
of Educntion 32,435 dollurs* 

In tie arraagemonta of Educntion among tlie New 
States, die Federal Government baa acted mth perfect 
faith and zealous regard to this most importoat cause. 
No territory can be received into the Union withoat a 
formEiI partition of certaia lauds on behalf of acboola. 
The method is the follo"wing. Each townahip is six 
miles square, and is Biirveyed into sections of one mile 
square. This gives a plot of thirty-six sections. The 
axteenth is "donated" hy Congress for tlie support of 
ComTnon schools. TMa is as nearly central as the sub- 
division will fdlow. It 13 then soldi, lliP proceeds are 
invested, and tlie interest is nimuolly applied towards 
th& expenses of nil. the schools ffhicli that area may 
contain. But no port of the section can be sold to 
obtain a building ; this must be raised by tho people. 
The sectional fiiud can only be devoted to salary, fuel, 
and current oxpenso of administration. Tho people are 
not compelled to take part in the buainesB, It may he 
that the section eannoit find a purchaser. But if they 
do agree to undertake itj and decide to choose tnist«eB, 
then tlie trustees may compel payment of every cost 
■which tho schools incur. That the allotted portion 
should not find a buyer, ia very improbable. It is so 
placed that it is a most desirable property. The outer 
iines of tlie large cjuadrangla may front to an unpeo- 
pled mid. Trade must be chiefly within the included 
* Mnitles of the FresbjtgriaD Cburcli. ISJl. 
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^V squares. It in not. likuly tlmt siiclt nil nllocatiDn will ^^H 
H^ long remtiiu unaought. Tlio onuTneifntioii of tho aeo- ^^M 
^B tions is from the nortli-oost comer oftLe Map, or Arom ^^H 
^H tini right hand, mcooimi^nciag at tlie left. ^^M 
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^B In suob & C'Dtmtry, EdacadDn finds a bonndleBs ^H 

^H field. America is young in its people^ its soil, its go- ^^M 
^1 yemment. It has no history, and Bcarcely annals. It ^^M 
^M counts days rather than ceuturieB. A mighty oxperi- ^^M 
^M ment is acted there. It might need a rein for its toss- ^^M 
^M ing neck and impatient loot, to guide it to tho g<ial. ^^M 
^M The hark, kunched on such a mo. of rocks luad hreak- ^^M 
^B ers^ demands u powerful helm. The people are t^e ^^M 
^M pnwc^r, tho rule, the life, of nJl: Senatus Fopulusque. ^H 
^^ None could ever so requiro to he taught. Education ^^M 
^H is the star of their hope and their guidance. That ^^M 
^1 star ia fixed. As the school -house lises amidst the ^^M 
^B landscape of New England, on the fnr shores of Mis- ^^M 
^M soon and j\'Iisstaippi, and at the very base of the Eociiy ^^M 
^H Mountains, — there is the emphnti* pawn, which that ^^M 
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greiit Rcpoblic gives to nii attentive world, of enliglit- 
ened fteedom, estendLag eiTilizution, iind pure religion. 
When Am^rictt and Britain, bo essentiallT one, con- 
tend, it ie not War but Sedition. 

The United States, wietlier alwiiys on the "best prin- 
ciples or not, have begun tlie work of Education in 
right earnest. Between them and our Country there 
ore many marked diatinctiona in the manner of under- 
taking it. It haa tjcizcd a fiUf more powerful hold upon 
their public mind. Their action is far more ramified 
and commanding, A much etrong'ef, and a far more 
Living, power ia infused into the administrationa. Mora 
individual votaiics, more noble enthuainsts, are at work- 
We take it up as a neceesitv, slowly felt and heatily 
imposed: they cherish it as a passion and uxplore it 
aa a science. It is every one's deti^ht. The afcatesman 
will not descant on euffrage bnt with this guidance : 
the ceconomist will not treat of barter but with Uiis 
check 1 the patriot Mill not appeal to liberty but with 
iJiis inspiratiou. On out side of the Atlantdo there ore 
none of those scorching fulminations hurled at country, 
state, people, with which their oratora "flame amaze- 
ment." They scoff, they saiirise, they taunt, iheyjeer, 
the magg of ignorance among them. They declare from 
on high that there are nearly 2,&00,000 children in the 
Union nntaaght. They avail themselTes of inaugura- 
laon, feativityj holyday, when spirits eon little brook 
reproof, to cast the charge into the nations teeth. Tii- 
bunc and pulpit lend their utmost power to the object. 
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Not, hi Tig will they acc&pl, — no bond, no linndael, — 
but umTergal educatlDB. There is o fervcmr in their 
language, and n dauntlessneM in llieir beaiing, be- 
speaJdng tlie generosity of their ambition, and ivortliy 
the miyesty of iteir cftnse. Witli their 173 colleges 
and If),233 students, — their 3242 flcadeinioB mth tlieir 
164,159 Bcholors, — Uieir 47,209 primary aoliools willi 
tlieir 1,845,264 popils, they wield a mighty, though 
insufficient, appuratus. Hail Columbia! Tljy star- 
emblazoned flog warea over no emj^ty, barren, freedom ! 
From the rampart of oldcn institutiona, of wMeh we 
ftTB neither weiuied noi ashamedj we oan gratefully ho- 
near thee, "banner ! never to be mocked, — but moat 
we honour theCj in thy poaceftJ I'olds ! We quarr&I not 
with the liberty which thou dost assert, nor with the 
rtsiBtance which thon didat rally ! Thine woa a right- 
floiaa quarrel ! Be thou ever ensign of the wiae, the 
the good, the fi^e! 

" Quia genuB ^neadmn, quis Trojec neeciat urbem 1 
Virtutc9(iii&, viroaque, 9t tanti incendia belli 7 
Hon obtusa. adeo gcstamus pectont, — "* 

It is a pl&asing tliought that the Education of the 
world ia not quite neglected. Our Missionary Socie- 
ties gather, daily, bundreds of thousands of children 

" Who cfl.n be ignorant of the ^nean race and their dty of 
Troy '! Of tLeir thIout, ibe'a heroes, and the prnToiattlbSiB nf tbeir 
ndble reaiEtajice 1 We carry not in -our boamm taarta quite ao un- 
eicitnble u radi ignorMice wouW gnppnfte." — Titg: ^neid; lib. L 

fin, kc. 
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beneath their care. The MiBBionary is the Suhool- 
master wherever he sets his foot. He runs to and 
fro, and knowledge is increased. Nor is every hea- 
then nation ignorant and rude. China welcomes our 
labours with its three hundred millions of people, half 
of whom at least can read.* The machinery of learn- 
ing is well estabUshed, its thinking classes are divided 
into four hterary orders, and not a man can riae to any 
office of dignity and trust but as he abides the most 
searching and prolonged examination into his educated 
fitness. This is not simply a lovely theory or a bare 
poBsibihty: it is the tmvarying practice. 
* Hedhunt's Chiiu, 
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ON THE STATISTICS OF DOMESnC EDnCATION. 



It is very necessaiy that, in our endeayout to estimate 
the condition of our population as to the means of cul- 
ture and improvement, we should adopt proper ralfls 
for emjuiriug into ita sections nui proportaons. In 
the absence of sound informiition, and in the neglect 
of rigid proof] we may soon bewilder ourselves, — as 
thfj slightest deviation &om a riglit line leads to eveiy 
divergence. 

The common computation gives us, on an aTerage, 
the one-fourth of our population as children between 
live and fifteen yenra of ago. About one-fourth part 
of the populatiou of the American United States is be- 
tween the agea of four and sixteen. In MassflcliusBtlH 
it is so, idmoat without a ftactionr Says the eloquent 
Horace Mann, in his Oration before tho Authorities of 
tbfl City of Boston, July 4tli, 1 842,— " AltliougL there 
may be slight variations irom this ratio in other States, 
jet undoubtedly the number four is lui integer, by 
fat nefljcr than any other that could be taken, wliieh, 
when compared with unity or one, would show tlio 
ratio between the whole population, and the number 
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v( children within them, between die ages of foui rind 
BKtean yctiTs-" Tbo vwiation is not sufficiently great 
between the Old and the New Country to affect the 
nrguiKeiit. But this cannot be the general period for 
education amung the induatrioiie cliiSBea. The latter 
nge is too lute, and the former is not sufficiently early. 
The youth, who is fifteen, years old, is wanted fop 
labour, and long before. The child of five ought to 
have bcon under instruction at least two yeaiB before. 
From three to thirteen years the amount is a little 
greater than from five to fifteen, and it somewhat ex- 
ceeds the fourth. But that fourth, thoug'h of the 
cdncable ago, cannot be seen in the genei-al teaching 
inatitutionB of any country, much less in schools of a 
partly gratuitous character. It includes not only the 
offspring of the poor, but likewise of the wealthy and 
middle orders. 

The common computation of statesmeOf in their 
Bohemes of legislated instruction, has given the eig-hth 
of the population aa the proper figure for it$ scope. 
This, doubtless^, antieipatea the absorption of many 
present Bclioola in anch a national system. It would 
seem that it must supersede Almost nil of a humbler 
character. 

PerfecE estimates are not to be obtained. The fol- 
lowiug are founded upon the best documentary evi- 
deacp. Piirliftment lias stamped ita sanction upon it. 
It I'cimea to na in the shape of its corrected find au- 
thorised reports. 
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The liorroiB of the last war being tenninated, our 
struggle fox existence as well as place amoog the na- 
tiOna being crowned with victory, the Imperial Seiiate 
was aummonetl to a new couxae of investigation. A 
cliampioQ of right and Liberty, — profoundly versed in 
the great question of education, illuminatLUg it with 
a potent eloquence, rose among liis fellows, the advo- 
cate of the poor and tho scorpion scourge of their 
opproasors.* He flnslied conviction, at bast he invo- 
ked vengeance, on tliose who had not only neglected 
the mstmctiO'n of the labouring ranke, hut embezzled 
the revenues devoted to it. Malversation could not be 
more flagrant. The liusiness of the orator was, how- 
ever) the general education of the people. From 1816 
to 1819 a conunitteo sat of which he was chaiimau. 
Out of their reBpectipe Reports we gather tho facts 
which we now ejthibit, pabU€ Bchoola being the only 
suljects of the enquiry. There were 4167 endowed 
Bchools. Of unendowed schools there were 14,288. 
Sunday fichools were rated, with manifest injnstico, at 
5162. The amount of children supposed at that time 
to bo educated in England, was anid to be 644,383. 
Of these lfi6,000 were at endowed achoola, and at the 
unendowed 478^282. Though the population of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1821 was nut quite 18,000,000, 
here is a discouraghig deJicienoy. Bnt we may now 
pflBB from 1821 to 1835. We find the same zealoua 
apologist for education pursuing liis cherished theme 

* Henry Broujliam, Esq., now Lciril Brougham. 
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in ft liigliei rissemtly. Ho siDoaka now as a poer of 
the reahn. According to papers which he produced, 
lie showed, that in ten years ^e number of children 
in iinBoduwed schools had conaideralily more than dou- 
hied, The Helums made to tlie Commoiia, on the mo- 
tion of Lord Kerry, sliowed that tliig estimate, framed 
upon a partial account from certain pariahes, was home 
oat hy all Uie pariahea of thirty - three counties, from 
Bedfordshire to Suffolk, alphnhetically, inclusive. The 
list comprehended Lancashire and Middlesex, those 
densely peopled Llistriots: but the whole consisted oi' 
IO,110jOOO soula. Theresult was, that instead of the 
478,283 attending tho unendowed schools, the scholars 
hud increased to 1,1.11,000, and the number of schools 
from a litde more than U,000 to 31,000. The chil- 
dren of the endowed aehoola were then &bout 150,000. 
There was every presumptive proof that oil other parts 
of the kingdom eoiresponded. Here was good augury. 
The youth imdcr instmctioQ amounted to 1,300^000. 
It was as one-eleventh to the population. But that 
populftdon inc-reosed muoh faster than the means of 
instruetion. It 13 now at 18,526,925. The conse- 
quenco, it is to be feared, is au increased dispodty. 
The evil is Hgg;TaTftted, iu consequence of the par- 
tial distribution of the means. Tho quantity may be 
favourable to one portion of the country, Had most dis- 
astrous for another. Tliere is no general hdanco. It 
may ho in. different districts as one in ten, or one in 
forty It is. theixforc, manifest, that if not in respect 
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of tlie whole, yet, in many parts, of the proper means 

there is doploratlo deglitutioiL. 

It 13 a sulvject of debate, Whether the provisions of 
education are more omple in mimicipal, or in rura!, 
diatrictB? The tlata ota very Umited and insufScfent, 
It need not have heon inflamed with any party animo- 
Kty. But the needless, assaults made upon the cba- 
ractex of the maQuihctuHag districts lias awakeaed a 
reprisal of argument, and, perhaps, of invective, very 
prejndiciftl to oool disuuasion. We would endeavour to 
poise the afloJes. We seek but even-handed award. 

Now there are towns and cities which camiot be 
called manuliicturing. They arc porta, and either Iiighfir 
or lower capitals. Bristol and Westminster and York, 
may be adduced for examples. — In the first th*re are 
61S day and evening schools, and 86 Sonday schoola, 
making a total of 598 schoole. The niimher of scho- 
las is 21,865. The population is 1.3(l,OftO. This hut 
returns seTentecn per cent, of the inhabitantg as under 
inatmction. But in some of its Hubuibsj it is not as 
four to the hundred.— WeBtmiuBter ia a royal, a legia- 
latave, an ecclesiaatical, a martial, metropolis. Tliore 
sleeps the dnst of our most illustrious dead. There 
are all the great Otfleera of State and Deportmentg of 
Government. In five of its most extensive parishee, 
dfuly inatruetion, including that which is most inferior 
and perfimctory down to the common daEae-schooIe, is 
only given to about one in fourteen. In the largest 
parishes of London, HUfh as Spitnlfit'lds, (which, how- 
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ever, is the soene of a manui'acture!, ) Wappingj White- 
cliape], Nc^raigtoD Butts, Bennondssy, udIj one cliild 
in twenty-Beven is tauglit. — York is a seat of consider- 
able influence, of much refinement, of great religious 
privilege, thougli ita miiral glarica Iklvb ■wiiued. Philan- 
thropy is active there, and the leligious feeling strong. 
Yet the education of its youth is tut as one to twenty 
of its citizens.* 

Let a& turn, aftoi this rapid eurvey of such great 
ntodes of the oppidan. popuJaUon, to the vaat theatres 
of skilled and artistiD labour. A huge ohloquy rests 
upon them. The number of inhabittuitB in Manchester 
and Solford is 353,31>0. The totoJ of children taught 
there is 38,563, The proportion is more than one to 
twelve of tlioae inhabitiuita. Leeds, borough and pa- 
rishj contains 153,0.54 aoule. Ita learners axe 15,156. 
This is almost a tenth of the whole. And yet has it 
been said tbnt the ratio was one in forty-two ! Mr, 
"Edward Baiues, a native of that town, — a gentleman 
of most Chiustian character, of tlie Iiighcst intelleut, of 
spoLleas intflgrity, — has, with pains- taJdng and reBBureb 
above all praise, collected facts and arranged tables on 
Educational Statistius, wliicb ali'eady have acquired the 
authority of a standard.f They (uro a nobia and dis- 
passionate viudiufttion of a peopla traduced teyond 
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* See PutlicatioBB flf Uie C«atrfll Spcietj of Eiawtinn, anJ the 
Brifltol StntieticBl Eod«^. 

f "Tiie Sodal, EducBtioiinl, nod fieligioua State of the Mn-itu- 
fBcturing DiglriotB," &c,, bj Eiiwnrd Bniues, Jun., Eaij. 
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ipeasiiro find exmnple. The moat perfoet spe<iiraens of 
iuduatryi of enduring padencc, of strict order, — snf- 
fetera to a heroic dint, (liseiples of moet self-denying 
tmtb, enthusiasts of hope in each connilsion of traflSo 
and cxCi'eimty of want, the men of okar spirit find etout 
heart, — the humble patriots, true to their countryj 
whose principles gold has been tried in Tain to de- 
bauch, — sen'onts loyal and devoted, hot who cannot 
be made slaveB,— it aickens us to thiitk how they have 
been reviled ! Look at the education nmong them, in 
comparison with the proud citiee of tlie land ! Not 
nznong them are the idle, the venal, tlie obsequious, 
the vasaal, and there ia the offence ! Thay wiil not 
be yoked to the chariot of courtly oppression, nor can 
they be dragged at its wbeela, and that ig their crime J 
They are full of thougbts, — they raise enq_iitries, they 
demand reaBone, and henoe their reproach ! They will 
be persuaded in their own minds, and it is charged aa 
their contumacy ! A large district was searched for the 
proper information. It was constituted of tho mann- 
facliuing counties of Derby, Lancaster, Oheaterj and 
York. It included 2,208,771 persons. The returns, 
which were carefully sifted, are as follows : One, in 
fiYcry ten, of the popuiation is foimd in day schools : 
on^ in every five two-fifthsj ia enrolled in Sabbath 
schoola. And these were the retoma made in timea, 
and collected from acenes, of unprecedented distress. 
The state of clothing always forms a raosl. important 
coudition of attendance. Alao, muoli of this education 
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is (laid Toi by the poor ■themselves, who have for iheae 
four yeorg obtained, with difficulty, aud greatly through 
charily, a boxe subsistence. No expense is ■sooner car- 
tailed in affluent famihes, in soagons of presgure wMch 
muat be felt by oU, than thiit required in the tuition of 
children. We might expect thaf among the poor, the 
reduction would b^ very great. And yet how much 
smaller is it than we might have supposed that it must 
prove ! I9 not tliis a most gratiiying c«nsus ! 

We may now survey the ngTcstiaii population. TL-e 
very term, we have ah'cady foundj was u&ed by the 
Latins in the sense of the rude. Euaticus was a sort 
of correlate. Paganus aaeant simply ix villager; but 
as viUiigea were less likely to receivo knowledge than 
towns, it became a word to demote ignorance ; and as 
towD.9 received Cbristianity before the villageiS, thosa 
who remarned idolaters were called Pagans, Hiere 
is no argument in the variations of Buch etymologies 
against this class. Its moods of mind, its means of 
information, may havo entirely changed. Many aigu- 
ments arci inapposite. Taking, for instance, crimi:! as 
the general accompaniment, if not the finit, of igno- 
rance, we might look to the commitmcnta from differ- 
eot manufacturing and agricidtuial countios. During 
the last seven yenrs these have greatly increased. Now 
were we told that they bad doubled in Torkebire and 
Lancashire, — though hvo Ridings of the one, and 
though the higher sides and acute angle opposite the 
baac of the otlici', arc really (igrioaUuial, — it would lio 
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OS tlie prul»nl)le cbargc agamat Llie evil intiuence of 
Lho mtojiil'iicturiiig system. But tho same holds true, 
— the oommitmenta Tiave, during tMs period of seven 
years, doutled, — in Rutliuid and Weatmoreltuid. Such 
coDtiary evidence ia not, therefore, nvniling on either 
side. Yet, as it applies to CheBliirci, StaiFordBhire, Jind 
ShropsLirp, na -well ag to MonmouUi, wbioh, as a great 
mining county, pointa another way, it is clear that it 
might be given a preponderance. 

Thero is, notwithstmiding, proof of ^efiter demo- 
ralization in the agricultural districts- The number of 
illegitimate ohiliren in 1830, 1840, 1841, was double 
in Norfolk of those of fiie West Biding of Tortshire ; 
diey were very nearly double in Herefordsliire of Uiose 
of LancflsJiire. This is peeuHcirly the Bign and test of 
low gToes ignorance ; and he who would make light of 
it, by appealing to tlie licentionsness of other ranks of 
life, fails to understiwid, — that, in the hmnblcr ckases, 
thia vice can scarcely obtain vorj- widely among the 
scattered population, in which bomcsteiid virtues were 
■once supposed to find their favourite abode, without fi 
weight of prevailing ignorance that desti'oys tlic honour 
of intercourst) and the sense of shame. 

It 18 no wish on our part to disparage any labour- 
ing class, We would be the champion of all. We seek 
the good of all. Gut when certain criminutions are 
made of one, when at its expense every other ia flut- 
tered, it becomes a question of tniLh; anit until it be 
determined, no healing measure ciui be applied. Thta-e 
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is a volume wliii'li i» uQtitleiJ " Reports of 3peciftl Poor 
Law C(jnimis;*ion>cr6 tm tho Kmploymcut of Women 
(ind Cliildryii in Agriculture." It alioundfl with dis- 
gusting foots. Loni Ashley and Sir James Graliom 
cannot haT& read it] though aittiiig in the Pjirliaraent 
M wliich it is addressed. One Reverend iind beneficed 
Olergyman, tiie Kev. T, A. Mabprley, of Cuckfield, Sus- 
Bex, represents the fiirQiers ds opposed to the eduuation 
of the young: he says, that he "remarks a particalttr 
deficiency in the feelings of Ui& -women as to chastity : 
in many Lnstnncca, they aeem haidJy to comprehend or 
value it iia a virtue." P. 20] . Mr. Gee, of Brothertoft, 
near Boston, in Lincohiahire, saya, "Field-work is a 
very bad thing for girls: forty-nin.B out of the fifty 
are seduced by it." P. 353. Thcau peetures may be 
overcharged ; these numbers may be oxaggerated. We 
own oiirsahes inoiedulous. But for incomparably less 
flagrant corraptions, for cormptions incomparably less 
confirmed, have millions been denounced. Why should 
not tlie descriptions of both the foiTUB of labouring life 
be considered aa the exception, rather than the rule ? 

TliB inhabitant of a manufaoturing town haa fra- 
quent proof of the intellectaal difference between the 
rural, and tho toflmic, labourer. In consequence of 
Uie lugber wages and increased oomforta of tlie to^m, 
iDsny workmen arc allured from the country. If they 

lot acquire tlie art themselves, they may obtain 
some employment kindred to theiit oini ; the tempta- 
tion is to provide for their children. They are aeen. 
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side "by aide, wltli tbe DatiTe artizftu. It is not invi- 
dioiiB remark, it is overpowering fact, that they are 
Tery inferior in mental quidinB^ and general know- 
ledge. The great probability is that tliey are wholly 
aneducafcd. Tlie ■contrast ia almoet in daily view. The 
iiuestion may be idwaya arhiti'flted. 

InnuDierable esitmples are multiplied, tkroughont 
the breadth of our land, of tha good which the more 
pri-i-dlegcd classes Iovg to do. Where is the estntc of 
tho nobleman on which abute cot the school, where ig 
Uio school wliich he disdnina to Lnapact, or in which 
his children shrink to take their part ? Where is the 
n-lergyman who does not feal that hia school is only 
leea sacred than his altar? Yet this ia precarious sup- 
port. The system cannot overtake the range of the 
wide-spread population. Bat in our manufacturing 
resoita the foundation of inscmction is more sure. 
Voluntary and generous as are those forms which we 
daacrihe, it has a deeper hold. The intellectual pledge 
ia in tiie community of minds. The employment and 
eharact&r of that population muat cease when ingenuity 
finda nothing to diarpen it, and improvement nothing 
to extend it. Edueiition, therefore, is more systematic 
nnd information more ditfuised. 

A few of tho agricultural countiea may bo surveyed 
in thoir population and in the number of their chil- 
dren under instruction. Tho date is the yeftv 1830. 
The result is against the boasted superiority of these 
dietticta. 
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Cambridgesliire, Population, 1 43,956. OhililrKii, 
in Iniant Schools, 704, — 'in Dny, 14,560,^ — in Sab- 
bflth, U,051. 

Biickinghamaliire. Popaktion, 14(3,529. Cliildren, 
in Infant Schools, 769,— in Day, 10,065,— in Sab- 
batli, 30,7K8. 

LorsetsLire. Population, 159,252. Children, in 
Infant Schools, 2901, — in Day, 15,957, — in Sabbath, 
10,830. 

Norfolk. Population, 390,054. Children, in In- 
fant Schoolg, 13751,- inDajj 3a,?77, — in Sdbbath, 
30,4S0. 

Osfordahire. Population, 152,120. Children, in 
Inffint Schools, 1381, — in Day, 14,558, — in Sabbatltj 
lfi,738. 

Wiltebire. Population, 340,156. Children, in In- 
fant Schools, 1684, — in Day, 18,891,— in Sabbath, 
31jl55. 

Worcestershire, Population, 811,585. Children, 
in Infant Schools, 2333,— in Day, 15.533,— in Sab- 
bath, 20,705. 

The ccnsua of 1841 gives a liug« inproaac upon 
ibis population^ which was taken in IbSl. Twenty 
thoueand may, on the average, be add&d, to that of 
each country. The ratio of education liaa not been 
equalised to tliis increase. 

The extent of education in England and Wales 
can only "be gxiessed. The Establishtjd Church plies « 
large parochial system, in overy ramificntiou of which 
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we might exp^Bt some iitlempt Lu iusLmc^t tlie yoimg. 
Though thie be geoersl, we feoj tlint it i& Xar ijom imi- 
versa]. In the National Schools there are 590,000 chil- 
dren. The Britiah nml Foreign School Society, Dobly 
standing aloof from all sectfiiianiain, hut hb pmcticaUy 
antagouised to aU spurious lutitude, cimaot tuitifiipate 
that numencal success which pai-tizanehip brings. Per- 
haps it reckons not the sixth of that amount which 
its livid, and later horn, agcnoy ean boast. The Wes- 
leyan community, that immense organization of zenl 
and influenco, is only juat putting forth its promised 
Btrength. It claims even now (1845), acoording to the 
retiims made to tlie Conference held at. Leeds, 332 Day 
Schools, with 30,086 scholars. Its Sabbath Schools 
are 4013, witli 417/J03 scholaTB. Tme to itself, the 
eduGatory effort of this community liTes in increase and 
progress. The CongregatjunaE&t and the Ajitipffido- 
haptist Denominationa may safely reckon their Sabbath 
Schools by their churches, many of both sustaining 
others in the hamletg of their neighbourhood. Their 
Home Mission Reports would show that religious edu- 
cation is the favoitrita object of their labour, and the 
rigid criterion of their auceess. In the mannfacturing 
district aforesaid the efforts of these bodies have been 
greatly extended. The Sabbath Schools of the former 
comprehend 57,308 scholars taught by 9014 teach" 
ere; and though tlie other ini'ludea far fewer ehui-ches, 
imd perhaps less wealth, it exists not without an equal 
energy and a proportionate result. 
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Tliu Euglish eouiHies widely iliCfer iioin encli other 
ID iLcir civilization and knowletdlge. Though tbcir pm-- 
siiita be the same, the natives do not aeem of the same 
tace. Soniethiiig of the old ontionol eharaetor which 
belongeJ to tliose counties, or junctions of counties, 
seems unobl iterated. In Dorsetshire and "Wiltshire ai'e 
the affoiLgholds of ignorance. XKe peasantry is in n 
state of rapid and grievous deterioration. In Nortli- 
umberliind tliere are few who apo not ahle to road. The 
SHbbath school in thnt fine county seldom reckons any 
(diildren who have to learn this humble attainment. It 
is generally held rs a Bible class. Yet will it not Iw 
found a. question of geogrnpliical de^eea. There is 
some truth in the doctrine of races. Butwliy is Com- 
ffflll so Lntelhgent, but by its means of religious edu- 
cation ? Why is Kent bo lost in ignoroncej but for 
that very wnnt ? 

The system of Scottish Instruction has foimd both 
hearty defenders find opponents. It is strictly paro- 
chial. Its Bcliools are 1053 in nmuber. To tlicee may 
be added 184= which are Burgha), that is, belong to 
Royal Burghs. With the Porhamentary Churcbeg in 
the Highlands there are associated 42 more. These 
give the amount of 1278. The Statute strangely limits 
a single scliool to a parish. The ground of objection 
to these schools litis appeared to us^ very mainly, a dis- 
like of their religious and catechetical character, But 
while Lkeaa foatuitfS ore rcasona with us for admiring 
them, we fear that their boasted efBeiency is ill-proved. 
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The litorarj' qiiulity is pour. Many of tliem iive QDibn- 
latoiy, and in the thinly- peopled porta are held only 
during four or five montba in fnnn houses. Among 
coasts so wild, in rogions interaeoti^d mth loch iind 
fritli, eU-etching into beadlimd, broken into islet, sjori- 
oiia diandvimtftgea must be felt. These, in all bUme, 
should be allowed. But it ie a mistiike that the people 
are educated in these schools, Only one in thirty-eight 
wf»8 90 Lrftined, a& recently as the year 1818. There 
19, subsequently to that (tat&, a email incieaso of these 
schools. But they Gome too late. As national they 
have loBt their influence. They were never gratuitous. 
Each child paya lua fee, The endowed stipend ^rould 
not yield the master the most meagre support. The 
General Aescmbly enquired into the state oi' Education 
in iJie year 1624. It was supposed that elementary 
training was within reach of all, save the inhatitanta 
of tlie Highlftuda- and IsJauds, and these aniaiitited to 
about 50,000. In 1833 eighty-six additional schools 
were establislied in these destitute and dreary districts. 
But these werei so inadequate, that only a tbirtoenth 
part waB found to attend of those who needed instruc- 
tion. Here, then, we have a nntiond eyslem of educa- 
tion, principally resting upon the eubscriplious of the 
children, it is m far from meeting the case, that the 
highest Ohurch Court interferes to extend it, not by 
legal flBsessmenta, but by popular coUectiona. It is 
grown out of repute. How is it tbat the Scoteh are, 
then, BO well educated? Not by the instrumentality 
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we have considered. The private schotiU are tuore 
than 3000.. rind three-fourths of the people are in- 
ittructed in (hem; at least, not in the national public 
Schools. These privatt; schools may be ridiculed ; they 
may be calleJ ''Sido" schools: hut ii" wortliless, Scot- 
land would not foster tiem, — and if uninflucntial, they 
could not be so multipEed and suataLned. What a lea- 
Bon is this upon the true educational liberty! What «. 
spectacle oi" the certain dtfectibility of all institutions, 
wliii-li depend uot upon the principle of setf-goverament 
(pid. the support of the people ! 

There is found in the Scokit achoola very gene- 
i-ally, even in those of diiFeront orders, a strong eompe- 
titive praelice. When a question ie proposed, the class 
is expected to answer as quickly as possible. The pupil 
who feels that ha is tible to do eo, darts forwai'd, while 
Mb rivals, ■with eager looks and outatretched bands, are 
already at bis side. The question is not put ealoily 
to the first, and then to tiie second, imd so onward to 
the last, but to all at once. Places arc token, tickets 
are given, and nolioea of the dusahip are recorded. 
The effect is singular. All are intent. The organs of 
tlie teacher muat be na quick aa the ges.tiire8 of the 
children. It is even a physical strain on all. All pant 
with emotion. It is a very struggle. The nishj Uie 
shout, but, above aU, the impassioned physiognomy, 
fumisli a curious exlubitioD. It may be doubted whe- 
ther tlie exti'eme rapidity does not, in some instances 
at baatj discourage the timid and besitnUng mind: it 
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mast Btmiulate, in no mean degree, tlie ambitious anj 
the ready.* 

It TTOuld be imjuat to an honoured name, not to 
mention the Gliisgow system; in its more novpl ftnturea 
originated, and in its more common ones improved, hy 
Mr. David Stow. Its modifications of older principles 
are greatly commended by experienced teaehera, and 
"by those who have looked mucli into the minds of the 
poor. The elliptical practice i& lemarkftble ui it. It has 
hecpme more important thim at first it aspired to bo; it 
is a normal echool, to which many religions communi- 
ties now send thflir future teachers. Another Institu- 
tion, of a very different kind, is raised in St. Andi'ew's. 
It is the bequest of tlie Rev, Dr. BeU, the founder of 
the National Schook. He was a native of that veoe- 
xable city. The academy is noble in structore, and its 
eourae of instruction is most liberal. The professors 
aje very able and erudite. Though the Founder wna 
a clergyman of the Enghsh Clitireh, he has left tlie 
lendowment quite unreB.tricted. If the Presbyterian 
influence be ascendant in it, it ia not dictetorial not 
exolusive. The author has never seen a school com- 
bining greater advantages, or adminigtered on better 
principles. It answers to the manner of oui cliief 



" Wheh the eloq^ueiit Cuiran visitEd SMtU.nd, lie tlius wrnte tu a 
inend : — "In this country, what a work Iistq llic four mid twenty 
letters to show for tlieinselTes ! — the natural cncniiea of rice, and 
folly, &ud sluvcry; the great sowers, but tLe etui gre^ttt we^tn, 
of tUe homun soil." — Life of Curtail, by Jub Son. 
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Pruprieliiry College Seboola. It sUuids amidBt niins, 
Jill of lliem awfully memorable, — the witnesaea of nolsle 
murtyrilom, liie tombs of debasing superstidon. How 
different the order of thing? it tostifles ! What new 
diaughts luiil Lopes it proclaima ! 

Whatever may be the eceeotrioiti^s and evils of 
Ireland, tte cuntentedness of iguoraace lies not upon 
ila character, Its national miad is qiiiuk and suscep- 
tible. It cmvea for knowledge. UnrighteouB laws long 
obstructed its development. Yet even ■when fine and 
impriaonment were enforced upon the Roman Catholic 
who kept a school, and frhen the Frotestanl Porochiul 
school existed onlj in the perjxiry of ttose who had 
sworn to eeiablish it, the poorer class sent their children 
to the hedge-echool, a name of contempt for institutions 
in which the smatteriiigs of knowledge could only be 
obtained. But now there is unreatricted fisedoja. The 
proBelytising iiiroi, "wliiob made the name of pai^ties 
every tMng, tmd -which cared not what were its means 
and Bubjccts, finds little favonr in the eyes of th& en- 
lightened and SLQcere. The Hibernian Society, formed 
in London, 1 806, gave a great impetus to the education 
which had long been legally restrictedt or hjpouriticfilly 
pursucjd. The KUdaie Place Society was productive of 
very enlarged good, and it may be doubted whether any 
better plan has be«n substituted. Still, if a national 
gyatem "were to b* established, the very prejudices of 
the nation deserved to be conaidtenl. Scripture cxtrawta 
were preferred Lo the tise of ihe wholo volume, ft then 
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appeared iLat tliis Society LaJ done the same '. But it 
denied itsolf. It misrepresented its o-wn eseellence. Tt 
bowed to a clamour, ahd liid its own just deeda. It had 
Tieen too mdulgGnt, also, tu the Protestant parts of the 
country, where it was lees needed, and too niggard to 
tlie more fimaticid. It bad allowed itsi?li' an undue iind 
aectarian bias. It is this bane which seems to aimker 
orery promise of melioration to that injured land ; and 
the Society oC which we speak was not proof agimist it. 
But it did good service. In 1830, it could gnumerate 
1620 schools, and l:ja,5V3 scholars. We blamo not 
the new Board, — ^not its institution, for it seemed to be 
demanded hy powerful hodica, — not its direotory, for 
that is beyond all praise. It has already more than 
140,000 children under ita charge. All difficultifjs oon- 
aidercd, all competitiona allowed, we cannot think that 
a more reproaehleas syatom, of a publio kind, could 
he devised. The vice of both, ia goTcmment money 
and government inspection. None are satisflod. AH 
is thwarted. Eq^Ufdity i3 promised, aud each complainB 
of unfairness. A system ia taken up hy one cabinet 
and denounced by its successor. The lii'e of a waim 
bencvoleincu cannot beat in imy scheme of State. It ia 
a set of parchments and seals. It cannot be worked 
from the heart. PubUc treasnre, made to pass in any 
chaiuael hut (he direct disbursements of the common- 
wenlih, "eats as dotli a canker." It is a bribe. — not in 
the Bordid sense, — hut still a bride to pnrtiahty, reek- 
Icsaless, and sloth. The Iii&li Socitl-y of London for 
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Prumoting tba Ediicadou aud Religious Instructioii of 
_tbo Native Irish, through the meidium of IheJr own lau- 
3, haa taken an interesting field. It enrols 10,&75 
pupils. Besides its youth, it teaches 13,048 male adults, 
and 2G08 females. Educfttionally conaiilered, the siater 
isle is not an ignorant country : we have spoken of ex- 
ternally sustained schools. In 1828, it was ascertained 
that there were 11,823 elementary schools. Of tiieBe, 
eight-elevenths were private, voluntary establishments, 
at which tlie pupils paid. Th&y were entii'ely indepen- 
dent of parish, of society, of help ; in every view, they 
were self-sustained. The mirnber of scholarB was, in 
tlie gross, 300,549; of whom 894,730 bore the coat of 
their own eduaation, — nearly three timea the amoant 
of the Kildfli-e Place Society's pupils. When all tLeeo 
and other more denominational acta are put into one 
sMDj a superiority may "be ehown to Ghreat Britain. 
The Shamrock triumpha over tlie Thistle and the Bose. 
Fourteen yeoa's since, the Writer heard a Resolution 
pass the Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Union 
of Ireland, — held in the Rotunda. Dublin, — which 
thanked the 15,000 tenchors associated in it, and the 
Earl Roden, as one, acknowledged the vote. Wliat a 
people would it be with the open Bible, and with the 
"open face" to read it! Wlien will a holy calm suc- 
ceed ita upheavinga of political excitement ! When will 
its; tender genius, loving its legend and ita lore, cease 
to mourn the post, and paint its brighter visions of the 
future! Fair is thy verdure, Erin! but thou shall, yield 
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a fairer increaae ! Hoi-p of Lliy wilds and LaJk ! wLJcL 
erst was struck to straiiLg of pfttrioti&m and Lberty, — 
wtose witch -notes still sumTB ! thou ahalt nng witt 
noljler tliemea and swell into divintir hanaonies I Like 
Judob'e IjTPf thou shall be swept with the inspiration 
of the Saviour's Ioyc and glory ! LUce tho harp of hea- 
ven, thou ahalt breathe only the tones of on unenrthly 
peace and love! And He who "taketh up the isles," 
and who spans his throne with a " roinhow in sight, 
like to an emerald," ahaH take theo, thou emarald gem 
of the ocean, and set tliee in that girdle of his cove- 
nant foithftilneaB mvA love ! 

When Great Britain and Ireland shall have advan- 
ced in the knowledge of ScripturPj and in the spirit of 
OhriBtianity, those r ankli ngg, ■wliich have long alien- 
ated them, ahoU be forgotten. Why should they not 
be one ? Placed aide by sidej are they not ranged for 
love and aUiance ? How ia it that they yield not mu- 
tual strength? Who cbh wish that either should be 
exelted to the depression of the other? Both muat 
Buffer together: both together only can rejoice. The 
tnjB patriot should allow no rival claim. 

"Noa ego, uec Teucris ItaloB porere jubeho, 
Nee miliJ TQgna p«tp ; paribus ae legibiia ambs 
Inidctie gentcss leteTiifi, in f<edera lolttant."" 



* " I will not i^iinpe) the Latins tQ obey the Trojanfl. J seek not 
for myself new domiuluiui. My ta^y desLre is, tlu.t twu miili butiotia, 
Ixith inviiuiible, may bo iiidiBsohit)!^ united b; cquiil lawe, nnil trothed 
for rver in iiiipciiehablc breabieE."^Vlrg : ^oeid : lib, siL ISiit, &c. 
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It is an unpleasant part of the enquiry, to Eiek whe- 
ther Conformists or NonconformiBts hav& better done 
their duty. The NoncDnfonoist tros eiurlier in the task; 
the Conformist was indifferent or averse. The Noacon- 
fonnist loved tho object, aJid tuUy tru&ted in it : the 
ConfanmBt was but faintly iittachcd to it, and fefiringly 
doabted its consoqaences. But theoj in tbe nature of 
things, Borae of this difTercnce in the viewa and feel- 
higs of the partieB might be expected. The one was 
scattered, independent, self -ruled: the other vns an 
immenge corporation, not free, not self-deteimincd. 
Novelty might be a temptation to the first: antiquity 
could Bcaicely but be the pr&judice of the aecond. The 
stake of the former was smiJl : that of the latter was 
seooua and yital. Bnt wlien both were aotuttUy enga- 
ged, — the emulation between them oaimot be denied, — 
tho diaparlty of means wns speeilily mnnifoatod. The 
biiildinga, the equipments, the revenuea, of tho Episco- 
jialian sehoola were displayed in a proud preeminence- 
That Church took up ita mcasuxes with a unity, n vi- 
gour, a Bueceas, which outstripped its forenumera and 
competitors- Its estabhshment gave those mcasurea 
strength, its wealth laeility, its discipline compactness. 
That which others were compelled to struggle in order 
to effect, it aecompliahed with a giant's ease. It still 
hftB the advantage of power and riches. None of those 
who may deny its right to be the instmctreBS of tho 
people, will cowplaiu of the influence wliiob it haa 
morally acquired, or grudge the usceuduncy which it 
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lias "by its volimtary efforts won. Timu was, when it 
wa& provokfld ti> je-aJousy; it now quickens Lhose wlio 
gare it the firat impulse. Wc deem it, in the working 
of its schools, too exaluaive in its terms of leceptioa, 
too intolerant in its impo&ition of doctrine. But its 
BjBtem must Le of certain benefit. It extends to spots 
which cannot bo reached "by more detached flsortions. 
The Dis&enterB, confident in the rights and blessings 
of knowledge, have fallen behind thair avowals. In the 
Sabbath Schools tliey are, indeed, iimong the foreanost. 
In the Weekly Schools they mc grieyously defaulting. 
It is conceded, that much of their doings ia concealed 
within the British and Foreign School Sooiety, of which 
ttey hftYo no recognised honour hut are still the main 
support. But were they all in it, were it all tlieira, it ig 
not enough. They ought to contribute more than nJl 
its funds: they ought to centuple all its echools. 

There is a epiritj however, Eirisiug, which, Irora what- 
CTer quarter it may show itself, wo aro ready always to 
condemn. It is an aflfected ignoi'once of the labours 
of others. It is the utter evasion of them. Doea any 
man sinceiely hope that the whole youthful generation 
can be brought into his church or comirmnity ? Can 
he be bigoted enough to dream of anch an absorption 
and compiehension? Has he any right, in font or in 
equity, to speak of alt besides as destitute of Christian 
education ? No station, no talent^ of sueh men, oan 
auike ns believe thia thoii' overaight to be sincere, or 
this their zcid to be honest, 
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Better will it be that the contest of all parties 
should exist alone in a generons strife of oat -doing 
each other. There is a scope for all. There is liUle 
occasion of self-exaltation to any. When the conntry 
is Bubdned to knowledge and religion, it will be sofd- 
cient time to adjust oar respective deserts and to grasp 
our proper honours. 

" But riee, let ub no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but striTO 
In offices of lore bow we may lighten 
Each other's burden in our share of woe."* . 

* MUton'e Pvttdise Lost, Book z. 
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ON THE PARTIES BESIIONSIBLE FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 



It may "be felt not a little mortifying, tliat a question 
like that wliich concerns tbo projei ageney in popalar 
education, should, in this period of the world, l>e open 
to diseussion. iLinight have heen expected, that the 
men of light and leneTolence would liflTO long since 
agreed. The truth, we should have thought, must, ore 
now, be ultimiitely fixed. It sorely is capafcle of easy 
determination. Can oux coimtry he divided in opinion, 
afb?r its frequent hoasts of knowledge and freedom ? 
Con it hesitate, ■when it aflecta a tender gnurdianahip 
of aJl its natiTes, and sets its Pi'nitentiaries in the ends 
of the eEirth ? Can it speak of it as an unsettled point, 
Btandiug as it does in a position so distinctly to be 
ohaerved, arrayed as it is ■with an influence to be so 
powerfully felt, displaying, as it imaginea, a pattern to 
be 80 ■worthily followed ? 

Great principles ore not hastily approached. They 
require long protation aud experimflut, before they set- 
tle down into proof and eiperience. They are often left 
ia doult, because they are not wanted in appUeation, 
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jew drcDioatances iirise, wliiuli ilirect men's ntteotioD 
them. A crisis cornea, and they can no longei- re- 
main in abeyance. At once they mnat be exposed and 
decided. The delay was not lost : tlie exigence was not 
precipitate. Tliis is the comiaon history of (til impor- 
tant conclnsdons gained by the public mind. They drag 
aJong with scarcely any perocptihle progress, through 
erenta which seem to heiTe nO affinity with them, luid 
through ttgea which seem to have no cure for them, — 
until they are estahlisbed as under a flash of light, and 
with a directness of intiiitiont We are slow in mooting 
what has hitherto been a&snmed, and love not to dis- 
turb what bos almost TmiTerg^iIly he«n granted. 

Though the science of le|^lation was GultiTated 
from the earh«st ages, how little are its precise fime- 
tions cleared and established ! Few minds aie settled, 
still fewer coincide. That which the interesta of eooial 
man might haye been expected to establish at once, 
still wavers in indetermiaation. Some would consti- 
tute it as a Ceremonial, to impose and to awe. Others 
would render it an Agency, to absorb all tiie bnsincsa 
of life into itself. It is principally Tiewed by one party 
aa a rule over mind and conscience : mfunly ia it re- 
garded by a second, aa a contrivance to release man 
from his wants, and &om his exertions to supply them. 
The former Laila the Monarch as the Vicegerent of 
heaven, aa the Hrnnan Emperors were the Pontiflces 
Maxitni; the latter vociferates, as did the mob of Paris, 
while they bore Louia the ICth from Versailles to hia 
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capita!, Boulauger, Houlauger ! gracing bis office witlt 
a prooession of loaTeg. 

The time has arriTed when we must necda ask, To 
wliom is the educfttlon of tlie people conunitted? This 
question has bocn adjudicated, in the estimato of many, 
beyond auy riyhteous reversal : otJiers tliink th.at, until 
now, tha evidence whb never oomplstoly sifted, nor tlia 
undei"s tan dings of men. prepared to pronounce npon 
it. That there ia di£Eicuhy in it, might he suspected, 
from the confident tone in which tia contending par- 
ties speak : neither will allow the possihility of each 
other's conclusion. But diffienlty of this kind has often 
been overcome, and the clear accents of truth haye pre- 
sently been hoard overpowering the controversy. 

There ia one constitution of reeponaibility which is 
original, It must plead precedence to every other. It 
is a law the moet fixed and certaia. He who decreed 
tlmt the species should Apring conatuntly &oni itself, 
has oididned the parental authority as primary and in- 
variable. To honour father and moUiei" ia the first com- 
mandment of the second table, first with promiBB, first 
in morality, first in influence. It cannot he abrogated 
nor superseded nor trnnsferred. It is the root of all 
duties, and the pledge of all virtues. Tins is the tmo 
school. The pnrent's knea ig the piopCT place of mo- 
ral training. How beautiful is the sentence which 
Cicero indites concerning the early tuition of the Grac- 
cLi ! "Le^imus epistoks ComeUte, matris Graccho- 
rmn : apparet filios nou tarn in greniio iducatos, (juam 
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in aermuue matrU."* It is, eotifessedty, a niyateiious 
low. Uiat the offspring' should be so greatly iiffeeted for 
the most criticnl, and not the shortest, season, by the 
parent. Thai pareot may be unprincipleLl, His influ- 
ence may only he pernicious. But in reiiBoning on 
original constitutions of nature like tliis, we must often 
satisfy ourselves vn\\\ general principles. Can any other 
arrangement be conceived, the rule of increase heiing 
given, which could providp for tbo helplessness of in- 
ftuit life and mind? Is euit other to be imaged &o 
uatnrally bc?iiutiful and fitting ? " Be iruitful and mul- 
tiply and peplenisli the earthj" was the oidinance of 
Paradise and tlio blessedness of innocence. Sin has 
perverted our nature, but none of its original dotermin- 
£itionB and conditious Eure destroyed. TL&t wJiicli cOuld 
only have heen designed for good, is now often per- 
verted for evil. The iniquities of parents are visited 
upon the children. The sceptic obaerveaj with our- 
selves, the same fact : it is n foct which must as greatly 
hamper his moial system aa our o%tii. The influence 
of the parent is, then, inovitahle : if we can deduce the 
mind of the la'w- giver irom the law, it is the Diyina 
Decree. We may infer, from the heitevolence of all 
those decrees, that, however there ia incidental evil, 
(and need we wonder, when tlic tranamission is oi' that 



* " We jwnder the letters of Corn.eliaj the mother of tlio Qtacchi : 
it would 6eem thsit thuee boys were brought up, not bo much on thu 
la-p as on tKc mreet.Toictd ccuhmIs df their moUwr." — Brutiu, liro ds 
Clibria Uratotibue, 67. 
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wliich is ?i£cessaT}f ?J any transfcrenfc of tlie care of 
oflfsprhig would be an evil ossentifjly aggmvatGd, 

The posaitle mischief of this natural conatitiUion 
has been conBiderod by the philoaoplier and the states- 
man from nneient timss. Many of these boldly urged 
the prior rights of the state. They maiataiiied tfiat the 
cMldren wero its issue ond property. They insisted on 
its custody and regulation of them. The parenla were 
set aside. Patriotism was supposed to absorb instinctiTfi 
affections. "Father gave up his son, and even mother 
her daughter. Tho sagos and jimaconeulta of antiquity 
not only seem absolute in these opiniens; they hnve 
been followed by some modem writere of no mean re- 
pnte. A few specimens of tkose older, and then of 
these more recent, tliinkers, may be adduced. 

The prototype of theae opinions is seen in the In- 
stitutions of Sparta. In the biography of Lycurgus, 
by Plutarch, we find sentLmenta of this kind formally 
declai'ed as those on wliich ha acted. " He resolved 
the whole matter of legislation into the bringing up 
of youth,"* "He regarded the education of youth as 
the first and most excellent daty of the law-giver. "t 
" He considered ebildren not so much the property of 
theii- parents aa of tho etiite."|: "Parents were not at 



* " T(> ya^ t%ai sci nrtii ri/ti/uria.} i^ygi nt Ttv ^aiinsi svir'^t." 
+ " Tut Si raiiiist ni ftiyifn mihto riv r^/^tii'riu uxi xaXXifst 

t " Oiiit ihiui nyuTi i-i-v rafi^tii tivi iraiSiii K-Xi.li miteui tjii 
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liberty to train up their childi'eii according to their o^ 
ideas."* Agreeably with these iuIcb, lie placed ma 
niage and gegtation imder the pubUu oar*. The ii 
Were ponmiitted to puhlic niu^es ; and tiSi^ ser^ yeara 
of agip, all were fed at public tables. The conculjins 
whioh was enjoined forbade propriety in offspring. Tl 
intercoui'ee was so vilely proniiscuous, that the boaat 
was that there could be no adulterer. Lesche vre^i 
soene of unutterable grossness. The education of the 
youth was warthy of thut hnital source. Tlioy were 
trained to snppresa all the better emutionB, Detectioo 
was taught to be Uie only crime. Valour ivas repaid by 
vice. Natural affection was scorned. And this natic 
Byatem of juvenile asaociiLtiotx is left OQ record witli all 
its diatinctive featm'cs, to prove that every system must 
be utterly wrong which makes hght of the perent 
instinct and the natural law. 

Plato, in his Repuhlie, inculcates the same prin- 
oiple. Hp, like Lyeurgna, speaks of marriage in its 
mere view of issae, and with no rooie delica«y iha 
would become the breeding of the inferior animals qb 
Source of gtun, He allows the most unbridled sesc 
intercourse, if it be likely to producfl hardy and ha 
some children. After a disgusting passage he praceed 
— -"That their children be nJso common, so that 
father shall not tnow liis own souj nor the son reco( 
nise Ms own father. This is hordor to be believed 
the other as to possibility and usefulness. I do nti 
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believfi tliii.t iiny will douLt the ndvantugo of it, tliatit 
would 1)0 tLe gi'eatfist good for the women tfl ^)t^ in com- 
mon, and the children to be in connnon, if it could be 
acoomplielied."* It is then proposed tbfit magi-Bitatfls 
shtdl bet appointed to receive tbe cbildi-eu immediately 
on lii'th, and carry thoae of a well formed and noble 
descent to ceitnin nurses dwelling in another (quarter of 
the city. But tL<;y are to bs authorised to bring the 
mothers of those eMldren, whoro Uiey Iiave not been, 
permitted to see, in order to auekle them, — still as if it 
were a huainesa of etock and means of profit, — while 
every art is to be employed that no ona ahould know 
the babe which she has home. The rude Lacediemo- 
nian was not more nithlesg of the defonned <?hiid thim 
is this contcmplatiTQ aage. It is asked, — we almdder 
at the inceatuous reasoD of the q^iiestion, — "How ehaU 
fathers and motliers and other kindred distdngoieh each 
other? In no manner can they be known." And ihis is 
he whom nations all but worship, the Divine Dreamer, 
the Celestial Seer! All invective, and not undeserved, 
is heaped apon the systems of modem infidelity : it 
is forgotten that their foulest dogmas £j:st fell &om 
liis honeyed lips, that tlie metempaychoaia of his spirit 
is among us in the most GxeerailG liGentiouenesa and 
diBorganization, and that were he on the earth he 
would be the high priest of the orgies which every vii' 

uiirta, finri ■rrttia:, yens. Ui>.ii. i^ij, tmtj itetma ^eijjv, ' — s. r. X. — 
Db RepnbliHl, lib. V. 
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Hioua mind aWiora and loathes. But tlie Lideousiiesa 
of tlie idol is loat to tlie votary in tlie marvel of its 
legend, the nimbus of its glory, and tlie distance of 
its sliiioe. 

Xenophon, in Ms Institution of Cynia, contmsta 
the laws of the Perainjis with those of other nntions. 
" These laws appear tu begin with, a provideot qoxg of 
the publio good ; not Et the point wlier* mO'St othar 
governments be^n ; most other gOTenmientg, giving to 
all the liberty of educating their children as they please. 
. . . But these laws, taking tilings liiglier, are careful, 
torn the beginning, to provide that tkeir citizens Bball 
not be such as to he capable of meddling with any 
action that is base and vile" He tlieri explains tbo 
four plans of public life. That of the boys was national 
instruction under elders. Tboy spoke of going to leam 
juBtioe rather than lettere. They held courts among 
themselves for the nccuaation of any offence. Their 
eurrioiilum wag in no sense hterary, but a training of 
the body to temperance and waifare, and of the mind 
to habits of modesty and obedience. Tlie whole muBt 
be received with muoh aUowanoe, since the history is 
often wholly unaothenticated, and the writing is rather 
that of a pleasing romEinticiam than of a. grave and 
veracious chronicle. It is, howerer, valaable as the 
opinion of so profound and so good a man. 

Aristotlo supports tho same opinion. " No man 
can donbt, but that the education of youlJi ought to 
be the principal care of every legisdator ; by the neg- 
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lect of whi^li great Injury befalls the civil polity of 
Btatefl."* 

It may be tliought that Grecian educatiDii wra gane- 
rallyprivate. In the Dramatis P-ersonte of "both tragedy 
and comedy, the ptedagoffue frequently appears. Bat 
he was the person who hail caro of the very young of a 
houB&holdj without regard to their education, He was 
the mem-muse of the family, and was often employed 
in taking the toys to bcIlooI. The trxie BchoohnaBterB 
were the Paidotriles and the Didaacaloa. The law of 
puhlicity was not as rigid in Athens as in Sparta, but 
opinion and custom wera on its mde. The Areopagus 
is supposed to have had something to do with its direc- 
tion;. The educating system of Rome little appenrs. 
The choice of its youth studied in Greece or loma. The 
commonalty ecema to have been hardy, ignorant, way- 
ward. Qiiinctiiiant fipeaks of former timea as better 
Lhon lu3 own. The picture he drawa ia very hoautiiul of 
wliat had been the domestic bringing up of youth, -with 
its then reverse. " Quia emm ignorat et elocLUcntiam 
ct ceteras artes descivisae ah ista vetere gloria, non ino- 
pia hominum aed desidift juventutiB, et negligentia pa- 
rentum et iuacientia preecipientium, et oblivione moris 

■ Pnlitics, lib. tiii. avp 1. " Orj /iit luv M/tjf'iTii fiaXifx tjsj-^b- 
nvTiat frt^t Tffi fTMi »JbP irajdRJE^, 'L^Sear at x/tpiB^nTifirHt' wit yit^ tt 
rxit ■rai.tsit m ytyttfttnr tiuti, ^A-siTTn tss vc\iTaai" 

■f" It ia still unscHlenl wtether QuinctiliflB,, <"■ Tacitua, or Ai third 
pirty, be the autho!' of Db OriLoi'ibuB Dinlogun. It geiierallj pimEen 
M the ctimpnaitiOD of tke firs!. Any author laight be |iTnad nf mt 
uulile a cninp<)fiition. 
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(mdqui ? que mala primum in urbe natii, moi pet lla- 
Uam fusa, jam iu provincias mantmt : qauDquam no 
nobis notiom saat. Ego de nrbe et his propriia no yer- 
naculis Tiliis loqaar, qnte Dtttoa statjm escipnini. et per 
eingolos eetatia gradas cmuulaittur, si piios de seyeiitate 
ae dkciplma majomia circa edueaiidos forraaDdosque 
liberos pauca pnedisero. Jamprimijm sam cniqne filii 
ex caata psirente iiatns, non in cbUb emlse Dutrids, Bed 
gremio ac sina matris ediicdbntur, eojua pnedpoa laas 
eral, tueri domiun et inservire liVeris. Eligebatar antem 
aliqua major tialu propiiic[aii, cujus probatis spectatisqiie 
monbiia, onmis cajuspiam familite saboles conuiiitteT&- 
tOT, coram qua neque dicerta fas erat qaod tarpe dicta, 
neque faeere quod iulioDestain fectn videretar. Ac non 
Btodia modo corosguc, ^d zemissiouK etiom lososque 
pueroram, eanctitate quadam ae verecimdis temperabat. 
Sic Comeliam Gracchomm, tdc Auieliam Cees&iis, sio 
Attiam Aug:iisti, matrem, pnefmsse edac-ationibuSj ac 
prodimsse principes liberos, aDcepinms. Quae disciplina 
aa BeTeritas eo petttnebat, ut ^lucera et Integra et Dollia 
pravitatibaB detorta iminscujusqae : natora, toto stadiu 
pectore, aniperet artes honestas : et sve od rem milita- 
rem, si^e ad juris Bcientiam, sive ad cloqaeatiffi Btudinin 
inclinassGt, id solum ageret, id universum liauriret."* 

• " Who CAn now be i^oiBnt that doquence and the fine arts hate 
fallen ti«3on their uicicnl gloij, not from ft deutb of mea, bu( from 
the md^il^ntn of jnucbj utti the D^lMt uf puent*, and tli« igiwautM 
of instnicloTB, nod Lhc flcLeriO'iiLtiiin o( the ancient dudprline? The 
etila, begun in the cttj. have poured themselvei orer It»lj. sad nnw 
inund&te tlie Tart [>nr>TinccB, Otin arc, hoireTeT, more Tiribte. Ai 1 
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Juvenal devotea Iiia fourteanth Satii'e to tte exam- 
ple of parents and its inflaence on childi'en. He ehowa 
how soon the child takea character, that from the oar- 
liest years the blossom sets : 

"Cum Septimus annua 
Traiisierit pueroj nondum omni datite rtanto, 
Barbatoa licet admoveaa miile inde magistrogj 
Hinc totidem."* 

confine mjaelf to tha prevalent nixa of tiie Mutropoliu, ticm which 
dustivj Dur youth, auii gtvther i]i«ma?iTC« Luio ererj stage of llf«, — I 

will liiBt Bpcuk of the un com prom ising lUadplme wLich oqr oi«:^tors 
-e.xcTcisod in teaching' ami tminln^ tlieir children. In those timeH, 
■eodi chiki could boivBt a, modest mother. The infaut was not aant, a» 
«oon u bom, to the h-ovel of & merceawy nurse, but iraa rearal on 
the tuec nnd brenst tif Ita own motler, wlioae liigheist (imbition iras 
ti) regulate l\er hume and Ttn-it upon her offapriftg, Some matruo, 
icl&ted to the fumily, distiuguisked by unlilemished maiale, ^fm g«t 
in charge of the little onos, before whose presence nothing low coulii 
be e&id and nothing di9.honoiirable cuuld be done. 8bc ordered not 
ciilj tli-air studies and pajnabuking, but alao their rel&nttinna and 

Bforis, witil ft MTtfuin sivngtity and revBrencit It m thuB wq find thai 
Comeliii the inoth«r of the Gracchi, that Aarelia the mother of Cmear, 
that Attia tho taotbet of Aupistus, superintended the edneati-on and 
unfolded the ciind of Ibi'lr nohlo children^ Tho confleqiience of ail 
tbla unyielding B/ateoi wag, tb^t the disp(^sitilJ^ of eact waa simple 
Biid wjlt'-consistEQt, unn-iLrped hy vioei, huA undiverted from BehoUBtic 
puwuita : whatever wbh Mb bias, whethEp to militor/ detail, or to tha 
fldenue nf juriBpnideDce, or to the culticatinD uf eloqueuoe, he gave 
bimsolf to that pmiBuit, and thoroughly niu.de himself maater of it." 
" " When the seTenth year Iiad gune oyer the lnfftd of the boy, 
CK ke ha«. feneirad his fint te&th, although yon put him under the 
iiiBtruution of a thousand mnst Ten«ahl« ma<ti»«, from that time 
ha remains the samp." 
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His lines deseire trnmortaXity : 

" Nil dictu fiEdiiiD, riauque hax limina tangat : 
UasiiDa debetur puero revere atda." " 

Such langTjage proTeg tliat the domestic eyat^ni of his 
city nnd couDtry had greatly fallen, which Tfill always 
be tLe effect of public insdtutionB where attendBnce 
is enforoed, if not by penaltjj by that which is more 
oppressive, — the influence of fesliion and the condi- 
tion of prcfenQeDt ! 

The Roman Citizen was formally constituted, by the 
Pairia Potesias, the Tery sovereign of hia family. And 
it 13 worthy of remark, that Plutarch objecta to the laws 
and institutions of Rome, that there was no public rule 
and system of education, euoh as existed in Lacedse- 
mon. Horace shows U3 that " the great boys, sprung 
from noble centuriona, with satchel and tablet Bwingiug 
on their left ann," went to the private aohool, and eet- 
tled their accounts monthly: while, — foi none can be 
more amply tendei than tho lyriat in his penaivc mood, 
—be describes bis father, humble in cdrcumstanceB but, 
generous in views, taking 'him foe education to Rome, 
still never abrogaUng domestic sapcrintendence ; 

" Ipse mihi ciistoB iacorruptieeimoa vmna 
Ciratni- dotloree at/i;raf."f 

' " Hothing impure ia eKprHS8ii>tt or in Itiok must profaue thoHB 
■WTGB : a tcligl<'ue KTerence is diia to youth." 

+ "He artintf etill aa my unMinpniiniaing- ^inrdlui, wia oliwy* 
it the elbow if mj toocheiB." — Satir : lib. L 6. 
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We should scarcety have expected liat in the Oce- 
ana of Harrington gacli opiuionB coold he fouoi, But 
that powerful and independent author is a very earnest 
advocate of them. " To set men to the work of indus- 
try, ■whicL is health, the Commonwealth must begin 
betimes with them, or it will be too late; and the means 
b; Thich she eets them to it is edacadon, the plustLc 
art of govemmQut. But it is aa fiettuent as sad in 
esperience (whether through negligence, or, which in 
the consequence is all one, or worse, over-fondnesa in 
the domeatio performance of this duty) that innumer- 
able children, come to owe their utter perdition to their 
own parents; in each of which the commonw-eolth loaea 
a citizen. Wherefore the laws of a govemmeat, how- 
ever wholesome aoever in themselves, arc such as, if 
men by a congiuity in their oducfition be not hred to 
find a reHsh m tb-em, they will be euie to loathe and 
detest. The education, therefore, of a man's own cliil* 
dreuj is not wholly to ho comnnttDd or trusted to liim- 
Belf." Thia recisoning ia the more strange, inasmuch 
as the parent is supposed ready to do his duty; and 
should he fail, it is imputable to the excess -of kind- 
nees. But could thfl parent, endowed with those dis- 
positions, bring up the child in any way that was not 
cOnfolmable to the rules of that government ? If that 
were good, would not patriotism and aUegiance be parta 
of the education ? Is not submission to the civil mle, 
ia not the admiration of the civil conatitution, the very 
general charactoriatic of the governed? How vile must 
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be that tyraimy whicL youth mil be sure to " loathe 
imd detest!" How instantly shonld it be swept from 
the face of the earth ! 

Hohbea, in liis LoviaLhao, etrongly avers this pre- 
rogadTe of the Ruler to manage the ednoation of his 
sabjeets- " They also tlmt have authority to teach, or 
to enable others to teimh, the people their duty to the 
Boveceign power, and instruct them in the knowledge 
of what is just and unjust, thereby to render them more 
apt to live in godhncss, and in peacfl amongst them- 
selves, and reaist the puhlic enemy, are public miiJs- 
teis ; miniatera in that they do it not by their own 
authority, but by another's; and public, because they 
do it (or should do it) by no authority but that of the 
Sovereign. The monarch or the sovereign assembly 
only hath immediate authority &om God to teach and 
instruct the people ; and no man but the sovereign le- 
eeiveth Ms power Dei gratia simply; that is to eay, 
from the favour of none but God ; all other, receive 
theirs from the favour and providence of God, and 
their sovereigns; aa in a monarchy Dei gratia et Begis; 
or Dei providentia et voluntate Eegis." 

It is not easy to determine what nre the exact ideas of 
Sir Thomas More in his interoBting romance of Utopia. 
Some are beautifully domesdc regulations. " Every mo- 
ther is nurse to h«i own child, unless eitliei death, or 
Bickneas, he the let." . , . "All in their cliildhood be 
instructed in lemning." ..." The city consisteth of 
families : the familiea most commonly he made nf kin- 
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dreds." ..." But to the inbent tLe prescribed numlier 
of the eitizena should neither decrease, Dor ahove mea- 
sure' increase; it is onlained that no fBioily, which in 
every city be six tliousand in the wliole, beaidea them 
of the country, ahall at once havs fewer children of 
the age of fourteen years or thereabouts, than tt^u, or 
more than sixteen. This measore or number is easily 
observed and keptj by putting tliem, that in iiilier fsmii- 
iies be aTjove the number, into fEumlies of smaller in- 
creaM. But if checce' he, tlint in the whole city the 
supply increase above the just number, therewith they 
fill op the laok of other citifls." AH these arrangementa 
put youth at the diErpoad of the State. Bondmen are, 
Ukewiae, introduced for the more humble duties of the 
comnmnity. 

Bacon has chosen the same imaginatiye vehicle for 
his reflections. In his New Atlantis he opens his con- 
oeptdon of a. true commonwealth. Here all is wise : 
" the riches of Solomon's house." Here all is puis : 
it is " ihs Virgin of the world." He, aloii&, of this 
clasa of theorists, requires not the parent to forego his 
right in his offspring. His exquisite descriptions of 
the Feast of the Family, the Iionoiira of the Tirsau* 
thei favours confetTcd upon the Son of the Vine, the 
retinue of the thirty descendants, the approach of the 
herald, — lie entranceaj retirements, and returns of 
him who is the pater-famihae, — the kingly giit,— the 
ehonts of the people of Bensalem, — oro wi'ought as 
with one design, to do reverence to the mfUTiage inati- 
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tute, and to proclaim tLo Inie glory of parents in Uieu' 

Wb must not omit, that Infidelity rangea itself npon 
the aide of parental irreaponsibility. It is at every ex- 
pense of feeling tlieit we transcribe the languag^e whioli 
it lias uttorod. " The present gyatem of marriage is per- 
fectly nlisiird, and the greatest piece of tyrsimiy towards 
the females that could poasihly be inyented. Every 
contract of that kind ought only to be continued bo 
lung- as it 15 agreeable to e&ch of the parties, and ea.ch 
ought to be at Uberty to put an end to it whenever Le, 
OT ehej pleases. . . . Marriage and separate fEmiilJes 
create selflshnesB ; no one haa any right to say that 
this is my cliild, or these ore my children ; they should 
all bs brought up in. ono general establishment, and 
then their halita and itIcaB would bo mmilar, and they 
wonld then live together in harmony and concord."* 
Similar doctrines have been peoned-t 

Surely it is very obvious to every person, on the 
perusal of these opinions^ tliat, if they contain any 
truth, they do not present oil the truth; and that they 
hare lost a very large portioiL of the ground which onee 
they occupied, without any disputing them. As nhetrac- 
lions thoy would now be holdly denied. No power 
could ho brooked which would tear these earliest) ho- 
liest, ties of nature asunder. The infancy and youth 

• lUWt OiTBn'a Epeoch at MandiBBter, In the Eichojige lUinrns, 
during hia first pwbUc risit to that tofTi. 
t TliH Bouk of the New Moral WurW. 
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of our ohililren asm only be placed imder odq control. 
But tlic wisest and freest goTemment ought to see th.a,t 
this claim do«9 not degenerate into tondage. The ser- 
vicea of a ebili, at a reasonably appointed age, sboulS 
become hia own. The State may have yet a more deli- 
cate fiinction to discharge. In this country tliere is a 
tribunal -which has sometimes interposed between the 
reckless and vicious parent and the injured child. The 
equity of that proceeding is not arraigned. Yet it is 
to bo doubted whether it be carried on in the sup- 
position that thu State ia the foster-pai'eut, "in loco 
parentis," or in simple protection of the helpless. It 
ia obyioaa, too, that this appeal can only be of rare 
ocoorrence. Where some dignity and patrimony are 
at stake, our Cliancery mak^s the heir its wai'd, and 
undertakes his education. It enatches him horn the 
cont^on of foul example in the licentious household. 
But is this, not rather in its proTiaco of guardianship 
over all estate, than in the hypothesis of a. parentaga 
which of right it can assume? Over the cluld of the 
poor man, — though drunkard, debauchee, spendthrift, 
— it does not cast its Bhield. The precedent, there- 
fore, acEixcely eetablishes a principle, and even if there 
be the principle, it can only admit of the most partial 
operation. 

The world has always been beat administered when 
the opinions and feelings of mDnkind have been moat 
respected. These opinions and fcehngs, when tree to 
nature, will flow in one direction. Parent ani progeny 
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m'0 liKTil to jnnrt. RuIj not the munster af its youug. 
The case must be ostreme in ■wiicli tbia -violenoe cmj 
be endured among cipUised men. If tliis alienatioa be 
&« mark of prngross and tlio aiigiiry of optiioism in 
society, we might prefer the hfirbaroue horde and the 
ruder ffirn.! 

But tlie oommonwealth lias a vital jntecest in the 
education of its subjects. Ignorance defeats its highest 
ends. There is supposed it general acqunintajico with 
its laws emd institudoiis. It holds dl dike accountahle. 
It ponishea with equal rigour, save in a cuse. of discre- 
tionary puniahmente. Should it not und^rtate that aU, 
beneath its authority, he properly informed? 

Now in all these inveBtigalionSj there ia a primor- 
dial test. Does government esi&t separately fram the 
people, they being horn for it ? Can it rightftdly pnr- 
8U© ends to which the people do not agree ? Can it 
be bound to undertaking's which the people in its erec- 
tion did not entrust to it? We need not he told that 
few original compacts of this kind can be found: that 
governors and sutjecta are seldom called to such ami- 
cable consultation. Still we nmst ask. Do these govern- 
ments exist of any right hut by the national will ? Can 
they have any duty to perform but as the iosfruraent of 
tiiat will? The people may he foolish or wiebod ia 
shaping that govonmient, in fixing its principles, in 
vesting its powers, — -hut itself can only be the organ 
of tlieir voice, the sword of their avengemont. They 
may he right or wrong in giving np to it the eduoataon 
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of their oMldren. Tiiis ia xIk Jiiatkr of their omi cove- 
nant witli it. But it can ]iiivc no claim to enforce that 
education, except as they ahoU thus make such claim 
oveor to its defence and col's. 

It 13, surely, too late to speak of goTemments as 
independent tmd imprescriptible. Tim powers that be 
are of G-od, inaaniticli as it "was liis will to make man a 
social being, and society can only exiat hy legal edmi- 
mgtiatiou. We owe an account to Him for our social, 
afi well 03 individuid, conduct. But whatsoever is right 
in the one oapncity, is so in the other. There can be 
no public conscience different Srom private consnience. 
It con ho no more proper to resist puhhc than piivala 
aggreagion, whatsoever he the proper epeciea of that 
reaiatance. How can it be the prerogative of a govern- 
ment to educate the people? Has the eternal King 
conunfliiied and authorised it? Where are hig anointed 
lientennnts ? If government be only an affair of arrange- 
ment, then education may, or may not, he included in 
that arrangement : if it be of heaven, we must dommid 
its revealed muniments and provisiona. 

The only jnatifiable, or suppoaeahly proper, occa- 
edon for taking this bii9ine8& out of the hand of the 
parent, — of resuming hie reaponsibility by any govern- 
ment, — is, that he will not attend to it, that he sufifers 
his children to grow up in ignoranoo, that they thas 
become injurious and dishonouring to the State. This 
is it ease whiuh may bo supposed. Many cannot see 
why that ultimate power of states, to throv? tbcmaelves 
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Itetweeu parent mtd child, should not he here esertod. 
Pan?nta (ind cliildren ore sabjecls. Parents are pledged 
by their social condition to seek every henefit of the 
child, A breach of thai conditjon is proved, Th6 Stale 
eii£)rces it. The child has lost his natiu-al, tmd even 
dvil, protection and guidance. It is an orphanagG, 
It is time for iJie control of that child to be taken up 
by Hnotber. The original trust is deserted- A conven- 
tional one mnst be Enhstituted. The wiliiil neglect of 
educating his children justly lays the penalty of shame 
on the parent, when ho hcholdB a third party do that 
whiieh h« 'TTDuld nob do himself. 

Am analogous proceeding is legalised among vs. 
The labour of young persous was deemed to be too 
prolonged in our factories. A bill was passed to restrict 
it to eight hours, from nine jeare of age to tliirteen. 
This might seem only to affect the exaction of maa- 
ters, hut it tphs not without its compulsory influence 
on parents. It has been fet^ed, at leost, that niany 
of these ore not mindiul of the proper strength of theix 
children. Poverty has too much reated on the retnma 
of this labour. It might have been said, that pareotal 
instinct would have rendered all Interference unneoes- 
aary. The objection was overruled, — and public ftmc- 
tiunariea are now seen in our factories, the appointed 
guardians of those whose tender age the Idndneaa of 
fathere and mothers is not left to defend. Who can 
question the right of parents in their children? Yet 
their responsihihty ie not soflered to be final. Onr 
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Constitution knows uot of imy self-tcnninatiag power. 
The fa-vourera of interferenee not eeldom boast, thitt 
Trhieb others fear, — the probable estinotlon of youtlifiil 
labour. 

But the case is to be made out, ere we proTi<ie for 
it. We have been generous beyond the liniita of the 
argunieat, in meeting it in its Bnpposititions form. Few 
mil assert, that education ehould be imposed where it 
ia ToluDtaiily pui-aued. And is it a common thing, that 
the children of tliis country are tlius neglected.? Ia 
there not a pride, often too lavish of the metins, in our 
poorest fellow- subjects, to educate their families.? The 
conLrnr? spirit may sometimea he ehovm. The Ticious 
■will moat likely he careless of their ofFspring. We are, 
howcTer, persuaded, that this ia the very small excep- 
tion. There is a general desire, even among the most 
ignorant, that the line of ignorance should end with 
themselTea. Ere now, the parent has Ijecome the pupil 
of the child, and endeavoured to surmount those practi- 
cal inconveiiienceB ■which he already reeolTed that child 
ehould never feel. 

The main objection, in many minda, against leav- 
ing the education of theiF ehildren to parents, is, their 
supposed unfitacBs to make a proper selection of the 
teacher and the course. This disqualification, however, 
doea not appear, when the medical or tlia legal adviBei* 
is to "be chosen. A certain repute or experience is gene- 
rally a sufficient test. It will be urged, that tlii-a ohjec- 
tion IB, at least, valid in religioji. We do not aJlow 
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it. It is the duty of the poorest to " take heed what 
they teftr:" To "beware oi false teaclierB:" To "try 
the epirita." There can be no external gutiraiLtee. No 
order, no office, no system, cm be the pledge of uiu 
form or soond do-ctrine. Every man must be fully per- 
SUBided in his o'wu mind. 

It is a principle which has gained ground of late, 
that most things are done beat by government. We 
mu&t have obaerved a gradual encroachment upon pri- 
vate interests and ccumpanies which once existed, and 
in periods of no liigh Hberty, -with a strong Lndepen- 
dence. The East Indian Firm of political commerce, 
that vast Proconsulate, is drawn into the vortex of the 
all-encircling State. The Biink of England ifi gradually 
obeying the same gyration. The great tiansit-systeni 
of these realms is evidently r-ogarded with this evil eye. 
These are questions of property with which we do not 
intermeddle. They axe only regai'ded passingly by us 
as eymptoms of a reigning epirit, of a do min eering 
idea.. But centralization is now ao strongly justified, 
that education is placed among ita principal dutiea. 
The moat unconstitutional meaaure of modem timefl 
provoked, on this account, litde resentmeat. There 
were epochs, aad there Lave been men, that would not 
have endured the Order in Council which originated 
the Committee of the Privy Counoil for Education. 
We might have as reasonably received, in lull insigma 
of his office, a Minister of Pubhc InBtnietion : some 
.ffldile to rear our schools, some Censor to inspect oui 
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families. It is tu be deplored, tlmt the leaders m the 
muster-roU of aiir aenatorial pMJnntliTopists indulge an 
opinion whose coQsequencfls they can have never exa- 
mined. Thej seem to flii-nlr it at present impracticable, 
— even for a long time they admit tliat it must proceed 
■with gi-eat caution, — but still they hail the consum- 
mation of puliUc ataff and pohoe for national tiBming. 
S'tatesmeu, lectuiers, journalists, appear upon one aide. 
It is espoused as an incontrovcrtiile tnith. Lord Den- 
man, that great juetioer and nQflgistnite, — whose voice 
is always on the aide of hberty, abasliing from his seat 
in court and council a world's ■wrong-doing, the murder 
of the Blav&'s deliyerer abroad or the espiery of the let- 
ter's confidence at home, — contending for the subject's 
light against the legislature's prerogative, — throwing 
open the pri&on-house where tlie champion of nullionB 
layj not by legal quihble but by conetitutional demand, 
— has pronoTinced his sentence : — "It is th^ houndea 
duty of the State to provide for the education of the 
people." De Tocqueville thus declares hia opinion : — 
"The first duty which is at this titm imposed upon 
those who direct our affairs, is to educate the demo- 
cracy ; to warm its faith, if that be possible ; to purify 
ita morals; to direct its energies; to substitute a know- 
ledge of husineea for ita inexperience, and acqusdnt- 
anoe with its true interests for its blind pTopesgitieg."* 
We must, nevertlieleaa, ask. What is there in govern- 
ment which req^uires this function, and which qualifies 
* CeiiLOCRK; ia Americih 
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fur it? We may then produce i"PiL3unB to prove that its 
interference is prejudicial to the cause itself. 

To guiu ft ju9t coneeption of cml goTemment, we 
may v^ry properly enquire into the reproaentation of 
the Holy Scripttares. If it be that DiTine "vicegcreney 
whioli many hnve dcscribGd, its picture and model will 
be enalixiDed there. We read of the King, who BboaXd 
Bopersede the Theocracy, that when he "sale on the 
throne of his kingdom he Bhonld write him a copy of 
the l»w, lest his henrt should be Ufted up above his 
brethren." We rend that " lie who ruletb OTer men 
muet he just, ruling in the fear of the Lord." We road 
that " mlers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil." But uouB of these quotations pltice a sceptre in 
the monarch's hand to sway the conscience, to subject 
the soul. Ail tliat this govemmeut respects is the overt 
act. No intimtttion m aflbrded that it is responaible for 
the opinions of the people. And if it were thus respon- 
sible Bt fluy former timp, it -would be unable to Qxerciaa 
its duty in this and other countries, itt their present 
date. The people are now the teachers of their mlera. 
Opinion works up from the lower to the highpr grftdft- 
tiona of aociety. Senates and kings but ceremoniously 
porfoim the national will. Scarcely ever does it happen 
that they ore in advance of the public mind, from 
it, hot slowly, tbey gather their informations and their 
deoisions. Wliat^ in our time, maintains the religion 
of the priYJleged classes, but the religious manners and 
principles of the common people ? 
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Tlio re£poDsiT>ility of teaching a whole oountryj ean- 
not but be serioas ; outl if it inJioie in gOYenuneut] 
there must be a reasoaatle proof of ita competency. 
But this it would 5)9 very difficult to estubliah. Aro 
the regions of a court and a legislaturi? impervioae to 
prejudices Euid errors ? What aecurity can they fur- 
□ish, that the education, which they ■would impreas, is 
just and sound? What peculiar apocftljpse of truth 
do they enjoy ? What has purged iteir visual sense of 
every £ka ? It was when the Natio-DEd Convention of 
Frflnee actually debated the question of a national edu- 
cationj that Jacob Dupont "freely avowed that he was 
an atlieist!" If each Power be competent, becaaee re- 
sponsible, all ore in one category. But the Scotch and 
Englisli Schoola, — schools of one island, estalUshmentB 
of the same State, — inculcate conb-adictoij doctrines. 
The goTemmental Bystem differs in almost every land. 
Which is to be credited, and which to be refused ? 
If the responsibility he to teach that which is ^vrong, 
where fall the consequences of this responsibility? The 
people Buflfer now. Little can they know of eternal re- 
tribution, who boldly say that they wiJl betir it for the 
people. The variance, then, of the systems, destroys 
the equal duty to propagate them, aad the universal 
obligation to receive tliem. 

It is not ancommon to veil tliis argument in figure. 
Thua is it depicted. A father is justified in impressing 
his rehgious ■Bentinients on hia chiliiren. The law of 
nature and of religion requires this of lum. The king 
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is the father of Lis people. Therefore he slioold not 
leave tbem without the religion he sincerely belifiToa. — 
Strip off the veil) Bnd the argument may easily be de- 
sttoyei. The prtrsnt is necessarily older thim the child; 
the r&Iigious piu-ent, wliich the ease supposes, is Triser 
and better than the child; and, withal, a natural rel«- 
tionahip, wliich can have no parallel) involTea a prin- 
ciple and right of authority which cannot hut aSect tlia 
child. And yet let that child amve at a period of life 
to judge for himself, and he ought not to be chorged 
with filial impiety, should he reverse the parental in- 
Btraiitions. Apply tie figure. Is the king older? How 
many of his subjects eiceed him in age ! Ib the king 
wiser? Sometimes, at least, even in this quahtj, he may 
be Burpasaed. An inspired king imagined the opposite 
case.* la the king better? Honoiured be the pioua 
king, but we are not sui'prised that so many have "done 
evil in tlie sight of the Lord." Only then ie it a figu- 
rative style of Bpeech, wben the king is called the father 
of his peopl-e : it is not a strict relation, it is not a 
moral tmth. He governs tbem, and they sustain him : 
they give him the system of rules by which only he can 
gov«m them : and it would be a much more analysed 
qanception, a much stricter form of language, to say 
that the people are tbe fiLtkor of the king, than that 
the king is the father of the people, — since he governs 
them by their choice ond investiture, and receives from 
them his political power and existence. 
* £«9lM. iv. 13. 
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It is not easy to be consistent. In the very inte- 
reatLag "Essay on the Profeaaion of Ptirsonfil Beligi- 
0U8 Conviction, by Professor A. Yinet, of Lauaanne, 
may be found the foLlomng remarks : — " Although the 
theory of government which I have adopted does imply 
the rejection of the theory of patemnl jurisdiction, at 
least, in the strictest sense of tLe terms, I cannot tliink 
of forbidding to govemmenCa the eserciae of paternal 
feelings and paternal virtues, I cannot consider the 
entetpDBes and improyemeuts of civilization as outra- 
ges on justice and Uberty. I am now deaiious most 
explieitly to state, that whatever may be my views as 
to the ideal perfection of a conununity, I regard oil 
governments actively engaged in breaking tlie bread of 
knowledge to their subjects, not the enemies, but as 
the Mends, of liberty." Every reader must see incote- 
renee and vacillation in these sentences. Some appear 
09 truisms. If a govemmoDt should act like a parent, 
not having the ri(//it to do bo, the excellent author 
would approve ! Wliy should it not as mucli give reli- 
gion as education ? Wliat fimds has it to accomplish 
this, hut the revenues forced from the people ? It ia a 
moat lame and impotent conclusion. It can only be 
explained by hia feai" of raiaing too great a controversy 
— the douhle question of Established Churches and 
Educational Impositions. 

What, then, it may be asked, should a monarch 
do ? We answer, wliat ojiy other man ought to do ; he 
himself roUgious, and preaerrei a domestic discipline of 
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religion. Let liioi maintain a pioia, holy, court. Let 
liis exmnple, and even Lie counsel, reeommend religion 
to his Bubjecta. Bat we have a pceceUent, and. tliia 
we t^nforce. Would thitt all leaders and gotemors of 
nations might speak the lan^age, and net upon the 
deciaion, of Joshua: — "If it seem UTil mito yon to 
aervB the Lord, choose you ■tliia day whom ye will 
aerve ; but as for me and my hduse, we will serve the 
Lord !"* 

It will he said, that the Ohurch of the Country is 
the proper instnicCress of the people : that it is its 
direct design. On the q^uestion of civil iacorporationa 
of Christianity, we do not touch. It belongs not to our 
argument. The argument leaves it open. It binds nei- 
ther aide of the dispute. Then, legnj-ding any indefoa- 
able claim of such a church, apart from its political 
esUkblislmieiit, as only of itaelfj — wb ask, How has it 
ncquired the right to control tie education of the peo- 
ple ? Has the State, which has adopted it, given it 
the right? Then wiU come tJie queetion, Is it a li^bt 
which the people may allow? la it in agreement with 
their rights ? A sttite cou3cieiiee is a strong-e argument 
for infringing the conaciences of millions. The diver- 
sity of churches will perplex the peasant and the boor. 
Such diversity annuls the boaat itself. There ia edu- 
cation, it is to be ndministeTed iindcr an ecclesiasticEil 
jurisdiction, hut what is that? It may be the Sor- 
honne of France, the Synod of Russia, the Iniuisi- 

' Joih. xjiivi 15, 
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(ion of Spain, the Diet of Eationaliatic Germimy, the 
ConsiBtory of Soeioian Gcii€va. These cannot all be 
the fitting mediums' and the opteat instruments. Let 
every favoiualilis exception he conceded to the English 
Churcli. Allow ita doctrinfll purity and tolernnt spirit. 
It is plain, that if the people be bo lamentahly ill-edu- 
cated, BB is chai'ged upon them, here falls the censure. 
If it Wfl9 the duty of that church to direct tlie distiphne 
of the rinLQg race, — ii' It received "the nation's trust, 
thfl nurture of her youth, her dearest pledgee,"* — than 
has it most unfortunately, or moat guiltily, failed in it. 
The Universities it inexorably shuts againBt all dissi- 
dents &om its doctrine, though euiely they stnnd not 
less in need of lore. We fear that we muat ehajge it 
"witii neglect; if not malversation. From a tahle of the 
fiiE-ds appropriated to educational purposes, according 
to the Keport of the Commissioners appointed to en- 
quiie into them, M'Ciilloch deduces the following facte: 
— "It appeal's that, under the present defective and 
slovenly mimagement, tlie income of endowed schools 
in these countries, esclu-sive of the sum appropriated 
for that purpose by the chartered companies of tlic me- 
tropolia, amounts to .£180,309. But nine of tlie most 
opulent English counties, including Cheshire, Essex, 
Kent, and Lincoln, are omitted in the abovs abstract, 
not having been emjuiied into by the commissioners 
when it waa publiahed. Allowing for this defiutency, 
and supposing that the estates, and other property 
■ C-oirper, 
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appropriated to edacalioD.^ purposes, were reasoneibly 
and well managed, we lielieve that we shall be within 
the mark, if we lay down that a fi-ee income, of from 
£100,000. to £450,000.. ia at present partly, and should 
be entirely, deToted in England imd Wales to tlie sup- 
poit of school education." It is a iaani£€>Qiit eado-n- 
ment : it is a mighty feofltoent : what a work would it 
have wToughi had it been faithfully and Bssiduousty 
administered ! But Ibe Church neglected the popula- 
tion : other guides arose and obtained a powerful infla- 
ence over it: and society bos long since been ao di-ndcd 
into religiona sections, that few will entertain the hope 
that the old ecclesiastical ascendancy can be recovered. 
If any imaginary right be retained by it, its power has 
passed from it. There are miDions who will not Hubmit 
to its instnictioiis. It can impart no truly national 
education. 

Special reasons may be found against the dooeat 
authority and right of any Established Church. Per- 
fectly just as may be its position, Bcripturally pure aa 
may be its doctiine, it does not follow that, therefore, 
itB province is in. the education of the youthful raee. 
Ita close and dependent connection with the State, mnat 
always create a tendency to take its part. Tliia ten- 
dency becomes a temptation to lean to tJie side of power. 
Popular liberty is not likely to be its cheriBhed vision, 
or wEUTneat inculcation. There is no wrongful suspicion 
in this view. Whatever is a certain tendency becomes 
a kw. But history juetifies our jeiUouBy, Ecclesiastical 
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eoi-poiations must have proper, if not Belfish, inteceats. 
Can such corporatious be expected to foster caquiry 
into theiir grounds of existence ? May we divine that 
they will champion the progress of freedom and general 
knowledge ? Will they be intent especially on the ad- 
Tancement of the people? They may Lare a nseful 
place in a country, and yet be moat diaqnnlified for 
tliis particular serrice. Besides, an Estublislied Church 
is a living community. Its standnrds and symbols may 
bo ineproacbable, but itself has prejudices and other 
party passions. If it teach, it must teach what its fiinc- 
tionaries think Eind feel. It may be brought under the 
ioSaence of moBt noxious errors. Its ministers and 
interpreters for the time, may wrest and strain lan- 
guage, otherwise understood, to support them. Such 
errors may grow into fiehion and become Bsoendant. 
Are these to be taught? A great portioo of the actual 
clergy may favoui them. Is the chmch to promulgate 
this corrupt doctrine ? What security has the nation 
that only Christian verity shall be imparted for the 
guidance of ita youth? Fonnulmes and articles can- 
not be stamped upon the mind in their strictest and 
purposed meaniug;. There comes, between the one and 
the other, indiyidual and varying opinion. It cannot 
be doubted, that if this imagined duty were now com- 
mitted to Uie English Hierarcliy, many of JtB miniatcrs 
would train the yomng to the moat doting and abject 
saperatitione. No small part of the opposidoa. against 
the recent attempt to eetabliah a National Education, 
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sprung fivini the general disgust and dread of a reriTed 
Popery, altliougli denominated Protestantiani. 

When wfi are told wliat a govemmenl. ot^lit to do, 
— and when particuJar duties are imposed upon it, it ia 
only neceasiiry for us to ag-sert wliat in «// oEiaes must 
be ita principles. It must be impartiDJly /«»«, it maat 
be Btrongly protective, it must be intelligently ^ee. It 
sboald fayour no class at tbe expensei of tmothef. It 
slioiild act in equality toworda each and all. It slioiild 
not, even " to do a great right, d-o a little wrong."* 
Whatever are tlie particular duties, they masst lie aub- 
sequent to these principles, and Bbould fttU witliin their 
infl iTfVTtpp la thg one, there ■ean be no mistakfij— — they 
are fixed; — in the ot]ier, miatake is easy, — they are 
spGeulative and arhiti-ary. 

In «Tery country, the education whioh is forcible 
may not appear equally a wrong; nor ia it in the same 
degree, an inconsiatency with a right-minded govern- 
ment. There being bnt one system of faith, there ia 
no apparent wrong or inconsistency in its invariable 
inculcation. It may be tba will of the present people. 
There is not the aense of force m tlie collection of the. 
tax, or in the surrender of the ehildre-n. But all this 
favouring circumstance doea not make the principle 
right. It but warda off an actual inconvenience and 
colliaion. Another generation may think otherffise. It 
is of our country, h&wever, that vf6 restrict ouraehfla 
to speiik. 

* SbakspMre. Mdrahaut tif Veuicc. 
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In EuglimJ mjiy lie auiabi'rcJ, upon thc^ Bnfeat 
calcalatioD, as many aepHratists from the Establiahed 
Chtirch, ns adlicTents. These are subjecta as loyal, as 
importajit, as -worthy of righteous mflintenaiLce, as their 
confortning Mlow- coimtrymen. They deserve, ttiey 
demand, to be treated ahke mth tlie rest. It is, there- 
fore, ohvioaa, that a government whicli is just, equal, 
protBctiTC, frae, must find that any national education 
will, perhaps, of necessity, hear partially and wi'ong- 
fully upon such a people. Make it secular, the reli- 
gionist complaina. Give it any religioua peculiarity, 
tmd the different religioua communities protest. There 
are those who olject to any interference, let the case 
be what it may. Others feel it to be an outrago upon 
conacience, to assi-st in the proninlgatiou of sentimenta 
which their hearts condemn. There are not a few pa- 
triota, who see, in any unifonn ayatsm, the destruction 
of our nntdonoJ character and tlie enslavement of our 
dear-bought liiieity. There are not n few (economists 
who see, in any bias of education towarda some more 
than to otbera, on unjust distribution of a revenue, con- 
tributeJ, without distinction, by all. 

The reason, then, is. against the enppoeition, that it 
is the duty of government to educate the people, inas- 
mnch as the attempt involves, at least, in almost every 
iuBtance, an injustice; that greatest flagraney which. 
any can commit, that greatest evil which auy can avoid. 
But every principle is worse than dubion^ which caimot 
be carried out. The principle is this. Government 
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bos E© deep tm intewst iu Uie educHtion of the people, 
that it must direct iL How for shall it be extended ? 
Government \ma the deepest interest in its electoral 
community and hereditary aidstocracy. Should it not 
enforce, then, tlio education of this important class ? 
If good for any, would it not he good for oil ? Wliere 
must the process stop? The argument proves too much. 
The restriction, nt what point soever it ia raised, can 
only be capricious. Wliat right can exist to force the 
poor child from his parentage and home, which doee 
not apply to the fondling of the rich and the heir of 
the noble? 

The basis of much specious theory on this attri- 
buted duty of States, has been the admixture of public 
and private oblig-ations. The amiable citizen has beheld 
ignorance around him. He has attempted to instruct 
the poor. In this all was voluntary. Parent and child 
were under no constraint. He has only taken from hia 
own proper etore. He reasons, that the many ought 
to do what the individual does. He ia right when he 
spe^B of the many as of -so many individuals. They 
may voluntarily combine, or voluntarily act alone. But 
Ms inference is most violent, — that whiuh individuals 
are bound to do, government is likewise bound to do. 
II' it be true, that each peraon, in an asBociatfld capa- 
oityj must act in that capacityj exactly as he would 
when inaulated, then he cannot join any civil company 
or incorporatiou. For he must now work out simply 
theif inteutions, whather ni'ezcantil& or scieutifio. He 
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must not alienate their fands to religion, — either to 
maintain hia own, or to oppose that of otlieiB. He 
feelaj at once, that what -woold he Ids personal, is not 
his relatiTB, dutj. He has. deprived himself of all power, 
choice, liberty. — It is sometimee asked, aud in a tiium- 
pliant tone, la it not the office of gOTeiimient to do all 
the good it can ? ■ "We answer, that it must attempt no 
good in oontrayention of its' true pujposea, or by illegi- 
timate means. But this question is intended to xediice 
the opponent to dilemiafl. GoTenmient filiould do all 
possible good; the enforcement of univcraal education 
is a good: therefore, government shotdd enforca uni- 
Tersal education. The major premiss as&umes a qnes- 
lionable proposition, a perfect fallacy, as to the kind 
anilimit of good; it muetdo evil, that good may come. 
The minor premiss, is as gratuitous, for whether this 
enforcement of universal education he, or be not, a 
good, ia tlie moot matter in debate. The conclusion 
ianogatory, for it depends upon iiotliing. The whole, 
indeed, is vi-cioua, for it begs the question, — it asseita 
that government education is a good, — the point in 
dispute, — the point under denied. 

"Certainlyj the great multiplication of virtues upon 
Lmnan nature, lestcth upon societies weU ordnined and 
djaciphned ; for commonwoalths and good governments 
do nourish virtue grown, hut do not much mend the 
seeds: hut the misery is, that the most effectual means 
are now applied to the ends least to he desired."* 
' Bu»n. 
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If the (Iitty ol' ibe individaiil un«l tJic goypnunent 
be coextensive, the Christian ■will often spurn in his 
pliilantlm>py the frontier of big country, and seek the 
moral illumination of the -world. He is a debtor to the 
wise and lo Un? unwi&i?. He ftelg it to be llis duty to 
consecrate his properly and liia influence for the mental 
and spiritoal benefit of mankind. Must the State imi- 
tate Ilia example ? Is it to exercise intervention with 
foreign coTiatries for these purposes ? Is it to dmin its 
coEfera for thom ? It is the duty of the Chriatian, 6S 
fax Bs he CEin, to Chriatianiae the whole ^ecifla. Does 
it follow tliELt the State onght to attempt the same ? 

None cfta deny to the opiiiions of D^aa S^vift gi^at 
force and ncuteness. They ore not affected hy tie ts-^h 
hide he chooBos to employ. In the parable of Lilhpntr^H 
he sets down profound remarks and satires worthy of 
the statesman and tho phUosoplier. In that State, he 
declares it to be the fitted eonviction, "that parents are 
the last of all others to be tniated with the education of 
their own children." It is provided with "male and 
female nureeriea." If the coat he not punctually paid, 
it is " levied by the emperor's officers," The very poor 
are, however, released from this nece&sity of resorting 
to the nurseries at fdl. " The cottagers and labourers 
keep their children at home^ their business being only 
to till and cultivate the earth, oud therefore theii' edu- 
catloH is of little ronseqaetice to the jmbitc." After 
this informatioD, we wonder not at the folhee of this 
"terra inoognita:" its commotions; its fautionB ; — the 
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moral conclusion ia, thai. hucU means could only pro- 
duco a pigmy race. 

The asserted claim of any goTemment to educate 
the people, mny not, at first, appear to inTolTe any 
Beiious evil. Bat no pretension can coutain so distinct 
a principle and meana of tyranny. It ia grasping the 
■whole intellect of a country. It saya, in impious rivalry 
of the Father of apirita, "All souls are mine." Its 
right being ao far attnowledged, it knows no definable 
limit. WTiat shall be taught, li^a in its behest- A just 
cons&quence of its prerogatiTe ia the censocaliip of the 
press. All literature it must control. Every expan- 
sion of opinion it must liberate. It stereotypes the 
public mind. The education ia doomed to le always 
under the State: it must never be directed to bear 
upon it. These are not improbable evils: though, 
werB they simply possiblCj the sagacious and the provi- 
dent of the future would resist a principle which could 
be BO applied. But experience is not silent upon these 
effects. 

The Executive Government of this kingdom, in 
taking up the matter of national education, has been 
severely blamed. We deem it capable of some defence. 
We are quite sui'e, save towards a certain department, 
that the blame has been too muneasured. We ask. Was 
it not again and a^oin. ur^ed upou the attention of the 
State ? Waa not the neglect of it as often laid to ila 
charge? Was it not provoked into it by taunt and in- 
Teotive ? Did not a moral impeachment hang over it? 
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All sides, all parties, avecred the duty of the govern- 
mept to intoTfere. Begid&a, it was the less blumewoitlhy 
in that the principle had been aJieady flnacted. Com- 
pulsor)' education waa reeognised in the I'^actory Bill. 
That clause might he of Tery contracted power. The 
compluint was very general, not that the clause was 
legislated, but that it was so inopeTntive. All the -while, 
that which we condemn wns largely approved. The 
grievance was felt, not that it wna done at all, but 
not done with a just efficiency. Oar mlera might well 
rebuke ua for suffering them tn assume a false, as tie 
pablic, opinion, — for silently and unrepTonchingly "he- 
holding the germ of what we allege to he ao immen&e 
an eviij — for our inconsistency, or our oowBordice. "We 
do remember our faults this day," 

It may now be proper to expose, by facts, the psa- 
soning which we have aasfliled in absttactione, Na- 
tdonal education does exist in many of the Oontiuental 
States. It has operated long enough for decided effects 
to be seen. There is abundance of organization. There 
are grand Referendaries, There are portfeuillea and 
bureaux. Local cheek is unknown. Self-govemmeot 
ia repudiated, All hangs upon one centre. Let us ex- 
amine the great soholaatic regimen of France, There 
ia a Minister of Pubhi? Instruction. He is the Master 
of the Univoraity, which ia the keystone to the whole 
edifice of education. It has depandi'nt upon it, aca- 
demies, royal colleges, communul colleges, institutiona, 
pensions, primary sobools. A Hoyal Council assists the 
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MmietLT. The seveu fiunctLonaries, oi' wliicli it ia cuuj- 
posed, divide the iacuitiBs and iepnrtmeuts &i' educa- 
tion among them. Under them are inspentora- general. 
Then Uje Heads of the itcademies ai-e constitated over 
their respective proWncea. AH ie detdil iind surreil- 
limce. There is aothiug wMcJi can elude the jfuloua 
care of the moat balanced system. But freedom is 
Baciiiiced on the elahorate idtiu-. Teacher and pupil 
cannot know it. Tlie school is the waii of one great, 
panoptic, prison -houses with the keepers "before the 
door. The work of Professor Lorain gives a deplorable 
account of the state of tilings. He welb- one of four 
hundred and muetjinspcctora sent i'orth hy Guizot to 
exnmioe into the primary schools. He proceeds upon 
their general reports.*- The tale is almost incredible of 
the miacreants who "were called achoohaasters, and the 
hovels which ware called schoola. The inoapaoity, the 
vice, the squalor, the audacioua dissimulation and de- 
ceplion, neai'ly anrpasH the power of hehef. The moral 
influence is too apparent. It ia the characteristic of the 
bravB and free to rest upon themselTcs. The desire of 
the true patriot is in every thing' to circumscribe ths 
province of government, where it can be done by ex- 
tending the sphere of individual action. In our coun- 
try, the loim of tha State is generally deprecated. We 



* The original wort ia largely qnoted JJDlu in & PublicA'tlO'Q of, 
1843 : " ReftBOriB against GrOTSTument IntorferenM in Eduwtion ; by 
Jin ObsBrver of t]n> KesnltB of n, Centra-lisei! Systeni nf Education 
during Thirteen Teara' R«8idencB in Franre." 
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wuulJ nlluw nothing of tiiu' commerce, vi oiu' onder^ 
tiikin^, to fiill into its hftttds. But when education is 
leslgneil to it, we nre henceforth children. The mind 
is diBcoiiraged find debased. We eoDsent to receive ok 
ideas, find those only which ore minted witli a rojal™ 
dt?vic€. We are under tutors iinJ gOTcrnors. Self-. 
reliance,, the Bonl of virtue, the talisman of success, 
heaten down. Frtince is infidel or auperstitiouB at a 
bidding. Genertition is in conflict with generation aa 
the cdacatory machine is set. The nation loots up iot, 
ita direction to the existing ruLer or goTeniment. If 
cau, therefore, only be in bondage. It is not the peo- 
ple, hut that power. That power is ft great deputation 
to do every thing. And why is this? Because thai 
mind of the nation is made prisonea', ajid led captive 
by the trniiiing "which meets it at the ontaet of life,- 
which hinds it to imifonnity, Lmpresses it with halp- 
leasnesa, and satisfies it with dependence. Hence, the 
■ahaence of enterpriBo; the dearth of large and stining 
vievra, of great and faj-seeing prmciples, Thequiurel^ 
of the people may be with the government; emente maj 
shake it, or revolution may overthrow it; but they kee 
to the -one idea, the one idol, of the govermnent still.'' 
The high-souled reform of tho nation, the regeneratioi 
of the people, enters not into their thoughts. Thej 
think themselves &ee, but it ia in ths sale of their 
dom. They oapitulate to a system of egregions vain* 
glory: for empty honour and pageant, they lay down 
their arms and abandon their gairisona. Thay may 
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d out in time their folly. It ■will not be long lefore 
th^ see hoTv "men ride over theii heiida," TJiey have 
bowed themaetTes to the deepotisin, and they must not 

Icomplflin that it tritmples on them. Like other fortifi' 
cationsi they wiE at lost learn that educatory hulwarka 
Bi'e for their own intimidation. All will be turned 
against themselves. We have a hundred goverameuts 
in England ; if they do wrong, the tribunals proscribe 
and punish : but, with one much grudged exception, 
(save that of the Eeg^tration, which reijiiireB a central 
Bftfe-keeping and archive,) centraUzation, that aubordi- 
jl&to ramifiGation -wliich givca to a Purisian board it9 

Inutional ubiquity, ia trnknown to us. 
The education which ig established in PrassiB, is 
B theme of yery wide and Telioment eulogy. It has 
been exalted oa a model of perfection. The best, the 
Only safeguard, of hberty, ia hitherto ■withheld. Tliat 
Constilnition -which was promised, when a popular Bpirit 

I was to be awnkened, wliich wn.9 the signal-ery for levies 
of youth and trerisiu"e, is atill ungratefully and perfi- 
diously refused. The last and the present monai'chs 
have tome their faculties meeMyj and hayc exhibited 
many amiable virtues. But poor, and to bo accursed, 
are " th^ virtuos which undo a country." The private 
[■exceilence and domestic goodness of the despot are 
lot uncomnion. Hia nature must have some vent of 
I tenderness. Wielding a mighty machinery of opprca- 
Ifiion, it is not likely that he mM carry cruelty and vio- 
jlenee into his home. It is a respite of eelf-tonnent, 
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to find liere pnstimu rind caress. It is Telief from 
heavy forms of Stnte. It isonly RTiriety of scifish^ss-i 
Who coraiapnda tbe Hon, as it ilevoura ita prey, that ; 
is lonng to its mHte and gamesome witli its Buba ? Nd 
iaore dire misfortune hun Mien on man, Oint this ami- 
alilenpsB of tjranta. It often is pretence, Better were 
it to be so. HuracLtuty would not be 90 mocked, Itffl 
riddle would not be so entangled. Often it ia red.'] 
It ie tlion plended for excuse to orusli millions of fami- 
lies, to send dcsolfttiona thiTnigh miUiona of bonse- 
lioldii. A Nero and a OoJignia could not do lialf the 
misfbief of a. WiUiam and a Nicholas. What is 
country of which we speak ? this kingdom of boasted 
light? this land of universal education? A camp of 
miuiceuTTiia, ao arsenal of weaponsj a bamick of troops. 
All are trained to military service. Upon this martial 
regulation is founded the system of instruction, It 
supplies, of Course, immense facilities for it. A thou- 
sand sabaltema are ready to conduct it. Ftedago^es 
are the orderlies and sentries. The drum and the drill 
are the notices and exercises. An elementary edticatioii, 
very complete aa for as it goes, is confeesedly afforded. 
But whiit is the national character which it can shape? 
It Bevers the proper sympntbies of parent and child. 
It extbgulBbeg the proud consciousness of fre^e ngenuy 
and peisonftl aceountabihty. It raEses mind to one 
level: it as often sinks it to tLe same. A dull mono- 
tony succeeds. To tliis is n noble people made elavp 
and victim. What, high deeds can such discipline pro- 
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Toke i* Wliat aee the eseellenciea which this eiilhire 
can inspire? They wLo fmticipiite the reign of niiud 
and of religion, can bgs, in fill tliis mechanism, no pre- 
paratory process, no eacouragiag earnest, no prophetic 
hope !* 

Bnt TaseiLtment may bring deliverauao. Monarcha' 
"words must mot be aa dicers' oatha. The moody con- 
tempt with which the Perjurer is at this moment re- 
garded, except umoDg his myrmidong, bespeaJta the first 
approaching fall of retribution. His country bums in 
anger amidst his banquets xmd reviews. It does not 
IbrgiVB him aa he feasts Mettemich in "the castled 
heights" of Stolzenfels, and, to amuse naonarchs, turns 
Ehine into a sti'eam of eplendour. Child's play may 
ceise. A mighty race is ready to speak out. It can 
'be jngglod with no more. Only might it b-e appeased 
ly a contrite redemption of his pledge. But it is not 
to bo delayed. It will be no excuse that liig Idng- 
dom cannot fitimd witli a Constitutional EeprosetttiLtion. 
Wbat tlien ? What is a kingdom ? If it perish the 
nation surviyea, the people remain, the only reasons 
■why it should cTer have existed ! 

Moral motive should operate on the parent, and, »s 
early as possible, on the child, in tho work of instruc- 
tion. But though there may be national provision in 
a free eoontry without compulsion, in every despotic 
land, it is more or less coercive. The commoii prao- 
tice in Gemiany ie, for the sclioohnaster to keep a list 

• f^ee Lnin/s " NntM nf a TraTellw." 
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of tlie children who attend his school. This must be" 
certiiBed hy the cL&rgyman of the pfljieh, who remon- 
strates with the parents, if their children are not eoi 
lotlcid. If this Lcive no effect, the nnmes of the default- 
ers nre forwfixdod to the commissi oaera of education, 
oi to the Goneistory, as the law may be ; and they are 
then cited to the Court of Judicature, to which thej 
are Bmenatle, are fined, or imprisoned when they have 
not the meims to pay the fine. It may be seid, thatJ 
recusancy seldom manifesta itself, and that these pun- 
iahments are very rarely inflicted. But there is anotlier 
sanction, which ia more concealed. The ceremony 
Confirmation depends upon the attendance of the chil- 
dren at the school, and their civil rights csn only be 
obtEuned on receiving it. This proscription ia only a 
disguise of the same barsh and overbearing force, wMcIi 
threatens the mulct or the dungeon. 

Not disposed to teie offence at a word, nor to iii-^ 
dulgfl a fastidiousness of eritioism, we have used, ag a' 
part of the common terminology, what ia called traia- 
ing. But we disrelish it. It seems to treat man tool 
much aa the animal or the postnrer ; it reminds of 
the menfege or the gjTanasium. It Is sufficiently well 
accommodated to the theoiy of man, as tlie cieatuie of 
circumstancea, as the proper quantity of flesh and spirit 
to fill up mercantile or military parallelogTiams. If theraj 
are those who tliinJi that they cfin make him just what 
they wish, we are sure that they hJive not planted that 
aim on any noble height, They TTOuid weld him to , 
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their end only, as more malleably subaervicnt to them 
than the metalg -which they forge. But if we beUeve in 
the diversities of humim intellect, that there lie deep in 
it the elements of viuious power, that education, as the 
word intends, is th& xippointad mode of drawing forth 
its mined etor-es, then, the system of hatona and sig- 
nals, — the fagle maJLagcment of aU, nothing (liscnmi- 
nated, notliing adapted, — can only miserably fail in 
eyery exalted purpoae, securing but the living machine 
and debased instrument. We seek to raise the indi- 
vidual, and also tlie nationj to " glory and Tiitue, " to 
"honour and immortality," to "a heaYenly calling," to 
" a divine nature." Training is a aorry word for such 
a destiny. A nobler evolution is snppoaed : a more 
celestial impulse is required. 

It is not au argument to be end-ured, that a quiet- 
ness, that even a contentment, is engendered by this 
policy. This effect is not denied. But it is Oriental 
Btillness. It is Chinese death. It is the deatniction of 
whatever i& peculiar to man. If all that is to be hoped 
of him, if all that can be attempted for hinij be this 
acquiescence, ve camiot impeach tho means by ■which 
this end is attained. We, however, believe that there 
is an end fai'more gloriouB to which he ia called. If 
it he to think, to act independently, to reason into 
thinga, to cnrry out inflaence npon others, such means 
can no longer sabserve it. They resemble inatrumentB 
which can effect greet changes ii^ iuBenfiats matter ; but 
which can have no power over mental comdction and 
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BK>OT<e- Unthinkiiig man may be tappy, but not so 
ihorongbl^ as the bmtc which is incapable of thmk- 
rng; ire desire thinking man to be happy, which he 
can only be by rising al&ye the brute in the propot- 
tion to his capacity of lliougLt. Nor can we imagine 
that the labourer will be the worse mechiinic because 
he imsoDS. Even should he, like the beU-foiuidGF of 
Schiller's Lay, sing the very prophecy of Ms work, 
foreboding its sl&nim and knell, hailing it? joy-pecds 
and festive chimes, — the metal need not he, on that 
account, carelessly composed, nor the cone be inissha- 
penly cast. 

In the classical ages of Grreece and Home, thoagh 
ihe gymnastic exercises -were recommended, they do 
not seem to have heea eDJoLned- They were extolled, 
but not imposed. Tliege and music were the radimenta 
of education. We know that the instructnon of youth 
was. most carefblly studied, that the science of educa- 
tion was most diligpntly prosecated ; but gOTeramont 
did not affect to legislate upon it. Once, and, perhaps, 
only once, "was the liherty of teaching rc-voked. This 
is a, softicient proof that it was an understood and ad- 
mitted right. In the 116th Olympiad, the period of 
Polyperchon, a decree was passed in Athens, by which 
teachers were forhiddea to set up any school, unless 
the liberty of doing so had been granted by the senate 
and people. A certain Sophocles, the son of Amphi- 
ciledii, beiirs the execrable credit of inatigating it. The 
very next year it was annulled, and its author was 
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flccnged, by Pliilo, of & wicked outrage on the laws, 
and amerced In fire bilents, though BemocliaTes, the 
nephew of DemostJienes, pleftded his ciuee. That in- 
terval Tfhich saw the Huppreasion of educational libert.y, 
was marked by the iadignant retirement of Theopkras- 
tu3, and the other philosophers, from the city.* It is 
recorded, that during the consulate of Coius FEinniua, 
Strabo, and of Cnceas Domitius ALenobarbuSj (a.u.c. 
630,) a persecution arose against tie philosophers, — 
sOiine accounts say, the Ebetoiicinns, and others, the 
Epicureans. Bnt their perfect hbcrty would not have 
been denied, save on the allegation, that they were the 
corruptBiB of youth, to whieh iJiBLr methoda and opi- 
nions lent at least aome colour of probability.t 

How pleasing are the touches of domestic tender- 
nesB and order, which Eome uiciilenta.1 passage, in. a 
oksBicaL author, unfolds, aa marling the Eoman com- 

* Boi^bmbta. Tlie au-tlicii' hua dnno lu9 utniD^t to obtun this 
wort. Ho haa failed. He ia comjellcii to da tint which ha most 
diilxkee, quote 3. quutation. He &nd.s, hnweTer, the fnlloitiiig B«:oiuit 
of ihe Bame fuct In tlis Siograplue UnirGTBDlle : " Poor T atieiain 
ploH ^ureineDt, «t lui 6Wr 1^ mojeua d' iiiii^ juete iifeaie, quo lai 
ferma toutes les e'coIbb, et interdit am jliiliisoplies il' eiiaeigner, euit 
pu-bliqaement, wit en particulier. En un instant, Athfeaes ftit pnv6e 
de tuutea les Toies <\c 1' instmctioiiL IrcB pkiloBophes b' dol^fireiit le 
inlrac ji>uc ; 1m rh^teura seala ciUDiii; le priyilege dcmcurcr. L' ejfiit 
da eette loi <lura ua o.a ; cllo (ut alora lapporWe, ot edu auteur 
ooBiIamiii; B une amende He cin(i talentB. Lee philoaophea renfcrfrent 
KiUaaLt6t ili.ng Athcriea." 

t AuluH Qdlius, lib. sr. cap. IL Tliii aiitlior of the AttlL- Klgbts 
il afidcntlj wrong in conjciininp the name of Ueasaln. with Stmbo. 
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mon life. We are aocuatomed to think of it only in its 
s-Bverer forms. We call up hofore our minda -unrelent- 
ing Btenmeas and etoicism. But the parental charac- 
ter was not despoiled of its nature. It was beheld in 
th€ moat ardent desire to train offepiing for all sociJ 
duties. While it assiduously prepared them for the 
State, it resigned not that business to it. Tlius, in the 
Adelphi of Terence, the wit of Syma does not hide 
firom UB the parental influence in education : "tit quia- 
q^ae auum vult esse, ita eat."* Nor do-e& the 'weakness 
of Demea conceal the indefatigable oarnestuesa of that 
influence : 

" Hil pnetermitto : conBuefacio : deniqiic 
Inapiuere, tanquaja in speculum, in vitas omniimi 
JubeOj atcLUB ex aliie eumere esemplum Bil)i."1" 

An education not provided in this mannei^ an appa- 
ratus Bet up indepeiidently of all popular choice and 
Gontrolj can never be valued as it must be to be avail- 
ing. If it be presented as a dole and boon, it will 
be depreciated by those who see in it no kind motive. 
If it be enforced by payments, the exaction will irritate 
the more that it ig irresponsibly applied. The party 
Btanda neitlier in the capacity of the beneficiary nor 
the creditor. He must receive jmd he must contribute. 



■ " PtweBtB niftke the cliarnotur of the chiliL" 

*|- " I omit nothing : I am &ln-A.js teacliing' : raj dti^f i^unrtiuD 
ii, thftt he ImIi into the lives of rII, m in a miiTor, and out nf them 
select B pattern for himBelf." — Act 3, bc 4. 
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It is well known tliiit the simple gift ia rarely estimated. 
Sweet is the ]>Kad of coxe. The proaeeds of labour 
inspire a delightful independence. How many a Bible 
is treuaured, towards whieh iLe little weekly instalment 
was deyoted ! Huw manly is the feeling of mcmy a 
frugal swain wten he accounts with the village ficliool- 
HiflSteT for tte hmnhle toition of tis cMdren ! An 
aleemosynary education, or that wliich is eked ont by 
compulsoi-y pittancSj will neyer warm the lieort iato 
gratitude. In suet a scheme of national insti-uction 
there is a boasted uniformit)'. But this is a property 
which eats out the corej which deatroya tbe life, of every 
scheme of hoaouralile competitian. Bepetidon convicts 
no error, experiment opens no truth. The mind of 
efrery child is to ho impressed in the same wfiy. The 
next generation is to beat time to the step of this. But 
fer different is the eamestneaa of tia voluntary educa- 
tion for which we plead. The private teauher owes Iiia 
success to studious tliought and conatJint self-improve- 
ment. 'B.B' must compiire his plana. He must divine 
liis pupils. He mast revise his proceedings. He must 
advance with others. If he pause, he will lose the race. 
Education is his commodity iuid he must ply it. Em- 
piricism will not bo the unlikely conaeq^uence of this 
rivalry' but his greatest miytake cannot he so miBoit- 
atlo as the auecesa, his lowest ■effect oolmot he so super- 
£cia] as Uie trimnph, of a national education. 

It ia argufld, with much of the air of an after- 
thought, that if little be achieved by this method in 
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the educatiun of youlli, jet tLat, ia secuiing buuL a 
number of teacliQrs, a nucleus Ib obttuued for Bocial 
advancement, Tlieae, it is contended, tixe kt them- 
selvee a Tast Recession to the stock of national learn* 
icg and intelligence. Wq cannot concede it. It is 
an empty bonst. Ttey are no ptut of the community. 
They are no ingredieoit in a people. They BttLod only 
as a claas aei)arated from all beside. They are imposed: 
they may be recalled. It hespeaks a most undesirable 
encToacbment. Such miin are nothing in a nation 
hut aa instructors. Their inatmctiona are CBrried yerj 
generally to the full limit of their own knowledge, 
They hnTe been trained for a certain offlcQj aod aie 
most tin influential out of it. And what ia their mde- 
pendeuce in lending themsetveg to a uniform system 
of htemry and religious tuition ? They are the under- 
lings of a despotic power. Tbej are the drudges in 
the execution of its decrees. They may educate the 
people in this slavish rut; they may educate them well : 
hut what are they in themselves ? What dis-coverieB 
win they make ? "What high - souled viTtues will thej 
estahliaU ? What barriers of prejudice will they throw 
down ? What hghta will they cuTy forward into the 
future? We mari them with a deep jealouay. They 
are the ready agents of every anti-popular plot They 
are the Pnetorian guard. They are aa the SwtzetB 
and the Jauiearies of the tynmts who hate our "na- 
ture's onward plan." Snbsei-vicney is written on their 
hrow. They are held in badi to assist, ab any moment^ 
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the iron arrest of enquiry anil tlie reckless auppression 
of literty. They are the taskmasters to crush the hu- 
mun spirit. Jlecbaniedly inui'ed for mecLimi<;aI duty, 
they arc creatures of the routine, the cii'ele, the groove; 
they are not the men to thinlt, to retison, to sotu- away 
towards the sum of tmth. They are the puppets of a 
show, — they aiB only impelled and managed by unseen 
epiings iLD-d wir&s. 

Other countries, other powers, may see, in this uni- 
form trftining, the prBciss means to as preeise an end. 
They proclfldm that their purpose is unitire. They 
irould melt down all discordances of opinion into a 
common mould. The following extract from Le Si^cle 
of ISth March, 1837, cannot ho miBtaien: — "An end 
of tiiis kind can only lie ohtaiued hy the means of edu- 
cation, which, in taking generations at their Eource, 
finds neither prejudices nor interests contrary to its in- 
fluence. This is above all necessary, oftei" a revolution 
which has flractioned the country 'm\a so many parties ; 
for if edueation were free, parents would entrust tlieir 
children to those schools wherein their priaciples were 
professed; society would still remain divided ; political 
strife, party and religious hatreds, would tlius he per- 
petrated from ag-e to age; and it would be impossible 
for government to accomplish tte peaoeful mission with 
which it has been charged. We would, therefore, have 
been willing; enough to restniju purentiU Ruthority, and 
the rights of teaching, in favour of the University, pro- 
vided that University had received the impulse of a 
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DoliiHiiU yovcmaieot." Wm that the wolf-bark of the 
Cor&iL'iui dynnsty? Was it tJie toolliless Juling of the 
diet Bourbun ? It is the apology of the second revo- 
lution of tlie regenerated natioii, of the popular king- 
riiip, of la Jenue France, in favoDr of its pducntory 
catholicQQ I The University, it le intimated, is not 
qiiita in unisoD with Uie movement. There ia no Na- 
poleon to cow it. There is no Charles to entioe it. 
If it were less independent, more dejuocratic, it might 
take the masterdom of nil the ideas and convictions of 
the people! This may he the language only of journal- 
ism- Another extract shall be taken fi^m the Report 
■which was drawn upon Public Instruction, 1887, bj 
M. Dubois, member for La Loire, member of the Eoval 
Council of Public Instruction, a general Inapector of 
the UniTereity, and Director of the Normal School: — 
"Thank God and tlie progress of civilization, it is now 
admitted that the State cannot ollo-w the education of 
the people, nor yet the higher branches of knowledge, 
to bo KXpwsed to the mercy of political and rehgious 
partieSt and to tlie changes of private indu-stry." , , , 
" Can a government fdlow the prinripleSj ths rules, the 
manners, and the habits, Tchgious, civil, and political, 
on which it ia founded, to be tossed about by every 
wind of doctrine ? Every day, complaints ore lieard 
about the anarchy \?hich prevails in puhhc opinion. 
"Would it, by chance, be a remedy for this evil, if, in 
the midst of so many new ayatems of education, the 
national m^ority, of which the goTemment, after all, 
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ia l)ut the high-est expreasiun, — Uie nmjoi-iLy, that con- 
stdtated, aoknowledged, nnd aovereigiij authority, in oil 
otlier matters, dwed not, or could not, proclaim ilaelf 
sovereign also in education ?"* 

The spirit and the scope of theae ([uotationa are ex- 
plicits We blame ttcm tor no diagiiiae. But w* indig- 
naotly aek, Wliat must be the state of the country 
wliiub con endure them, which can opplaad ttem ? 
The right of private judgment, of unbiaased enq^uiry, 
of moifll independence, is blotted fi'om their charter by 
the oitizeua themselves, Public education is abused 
ibr the avowed purpose of this disfranchisement. It is 
to be employed for the very end of a univeEsal assi- 
milation. The modifications of mind arc thus sought 
to be destroyed. The rehgious individuality of man, 
the moat Bolenm thought which can possess him, that 
which is the "whole of man," is not recked of. His 
present social condition and subserviency is the total 
Tiew and caro. His " large dlscoursa, looking before 
and aifter," is erased. He must think only through one 
medium. Hia patriotism coneistfi- only in a Procrus- 
tean denaturahzation. And should it not be a wom- 
iag, like that of the Treble Woe, how we indulge the 
theory of a Pubhc Education, an education by the 
fashionable agency of central hoard and stipendiary 
inspection? The literary information, the proper taste, 
of Buch a people can never be eialted: but however 

" The Author ia indebted for both eitraets to tlie Pamphlet 
beforo quoMd, " Beagoni againit QoTHmment Education," kc. 
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great should be their intellectUBJ progreBB, L)ie uioat bc- 
cnrate knowledge would bo no substitute for the sense 
of personal accountability. Their miada might be filled 
witL the curves of geometi'y imd the -wonil&rs of physi- 
ology-, to any noQiiiig of pootr^ and romance ; and yet 
the Plague of Durlcucas might be upon tJaem, the more ■ 
porleiiti*ii3 that it was not felt. 

Would we know whtit France Bnticipntes as its mil- 
lemimi, its euthrmasio, its apotheosiSj we need but con- 
Bult the Book of its Royal Schools, or, according to the 
second title of that heautii'ul pubUcation, " L' Avenir 
de la Jeune^Q." That liigh hope is founded upon cer- 
tain inatitutiona for cadets. The youthful uandidatea 
for fortune ure trained in them. Thcj almost aU point 
to the pahhc serviee,^ — Polytechnic, Navnl, Staff, Char- 
ters, Verduring, Sfining, OBvulry, Boad and Bridge 
construction, Engineering imd Artilleiy, and even Ve- 
terinary! There ore also eatahlishments for the Fine 
Arta, for Law, for Medicine, and for Muaic. The nor- 
mal school is the most honoured of aU. It is tlie 
" Pepiniere" of a universal influence. It is the centro 
and ganglion of a universal di&tribution. O how unlike 
the apontaaeous, the original, the vigorous, outworking 
of oiu: country's mind ! How artificial, tame, monoto- 
nous, compared with the naturalness and independence 
of our people I The arte and professions cease to be 
liberal ; and the soil, over which govermnent sets its 
army of mcreenariea aad espials, resounda with the one 
step, or rather trmnp, of a mechanical uniformity. All 
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must, bit atunted to he umJc equu]^ iui<l be rigid to he 
niada eveji. The trcfls of the forest must be clipped 
to one pattern, Tlie wiaiLings of the river mast be 
Btrnightened to the most uudevifitiiig line. " ATenir !" 
We cannot welcome it. We sec ia this formnlistdc plan 
no seeds of power, no aiig;uries of glory ! The nation, 
so handled, and -worked into ita shape, never con. he 
illustrioua ! Its gcneriitions can only he cycles of whflt 
has been ! There is no advance. It has no suscep- 
tibility of progression. It never can ho greater, by the 
All Hail, Hereafter ! 

Poor Lotus, &om his Bed of Justice at VersailleB, 
declared his "resolve to establish, in every part of hia 
Idngdom, that unity of design and system, that corre- 
spondence of the ports "with the whole, mthoat which a 
great State is only weakened by the number and extent 
of ita lerritoriea." He, therefore, would put down ^e 
various parhMoents of his kingdom. He must cen- 
tralise ! He provoked the nobility and clergy against 
Lim, as well as th& people. The project brought him 
to the prison and the block. 

Such uniform education binds and tethers a people. 
It leaves genenition after generation in the same hope- 
leas state. It allays discontent, but it ia by stopping 
all progreas ; it ia the gain, of slavish snpineness at the 
loss of immortal craving : yon, for the afike of the citi- 
zen, forego the man. The pendulum does not deserihe 
an arc of more unvarying meaBurementp, nor sweep a 
Bucceasion of more tiresome vibrations. 
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But eTcn oow the reaction comes. The State imil 
the Ohurch of Franoe cannot act togellier, nor ngi'oe 
OB to the proper sharo of each in this businesa. The 
Minister of Piibli-c InstructJon, in this present year, 
{1814,) has liroiigLt in his Education Bill, estalilisli- 
ing liberty of instruction for all individuals, and the 
right of porenta to educate their childrpn in their oira 
way, — securing perfect conlrol for the government only 
in all pubho egtahhshmenta, Tlia Mo&&Tch, on open- 
ing tlte present Session uf the Chambers, nnaouncei 
his wiehfis to give freedom to education. The menuing 
ia plain. The Church would avenmre the Civil Power, 
and cln,imed, for thia end, the training of the people: 
the Civil Power pereeivee tbflt it must abfliidon some 
portion of its former pretenaiona, in ordor to hold in 
check the haughty purposes of the Church. The Urn- 
vers, the organ of the hieroioby, furiously assails the 
Bill. Between th&se fierce encounters, which shiill bo 
the greater tyrnnt and divide the larger ascendimcy. 
State or Churcli, the only hope niises, that the youth 
of France may escape being brought into bonds by 
both ! SqcL stmgglea, if not the hdppiest means, ore, 
perhaps, the sui-eat earnests, of liberty ! Wljen Pope 
and Emperor contended, then only waa the breathing 
time for libertyf^then only waa Europe fireel 

And this is n warning to us of prophetic memice. 
The ambition of the Papal seo is unappeflsable. Tha 
Order of Jesuits sought, by every ingenuity', to impose 
its yoke upon the mind of nations. It began its ttun- 
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perings, wliereverit could worm i-tself, ■witii the simpli- 
city of youth. Ita aggrofflions aoon iieoame so daiiug, 
that Earope drove it flrom court aod college, a bissing 
and by-word of beguilcment and oppreGEdon. Strimge 
13 it that ita troficlicry is so generally overlooked. Ite 
self-inconaistenoy surely might he trasted to condemn 
it. Its bocsted poverty has ever oontraated! with ita 
mighty wealth, ita affected meekness mtli its aggran- 
dising cupidity, its averred auhniiaaioii with its sove- 
reign independence. But it is not always that power 
itself perceives tha danger. It ataope to be the abject 
instrument of the Papal anpcfetitiou. So in tho Soc- 
ceresa aeen still aitting on the Beast, (the symbol of 
tyrannic polity,) with its head and ita borne, curbing 
it to her vrill. The people succumb alao. And she ia 
beheldj therefore, aitting upon many waters, (the em- 
blem of popular, multitudinous, interests,) mling also 
their surging violence. Shall thors be no end ? Re- 
sign edncatioa to the nationnl govDmments, and it will 
not he long eie the bannera of eveij countl^ aluiU be 
mode to cringe to the Gonfalon of Home ! 

The proportion of education in Italy ought to be 
very great. The luxuriance of the soil, the hrightneea 
of the sky, secure abundance and invite recreation. 
TI1.& land is iiill of olaasic monuments tmd archives. 
The people are intelligent rmd qiuck. All have some 
knowledge, most have some accompli shmeut, of art. 
"With tliis fertility, this leisure, this geniue, what should 
they not be ? Look at the elementai'y schools, and the 
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numbers- in them. Through the Eomau States it is 1 
in BO : La LucDa 1 in -53 : even in Tuscanv 1 En (jG. 

The Jesuit InetitntB, that ever sleepless power, now 
struggles to seize the mind of Europe, and to wholly 
direct it. The expression of an ancient G-enernl of that 
Order may not now be heard : " Sint ut simt, aut non 
sint."* But why ? Because the people are not igno- 
rant OS they were. Theao trickstera would reduce them 
to that etftte. It ia replied, that their Professors Me 
learned and cannot teach ignorance. But their learn- 
ing, malting ubc of tlie arts of knowledge, ia tu sup- 
press eni^uiry and to aophisticatfi truth. " Faxtagez 
done," cariea the eloquent Qoinet, "muldpliez done, le 
pain de 1' ame; c' est une obligation pour la science 
auasi hien que po-iir la religion; ear, il est certain qu' il 
y B nne science religieuae, et une autre qui ne 1' est pas. 
Ifl premiere dietrilme, comme 1' Evangile, et repand 
ou loin ce qu' eUe poi^edi; la seconde fait le oontriure 
de r Evaugile. EBb craint de prodigueij de dispeirBer 
-ses privileg&a, de commimiqueir le droit, U vie, la puis- 
sance, a un trop grand nomhre. Elle 61^ve les orgueil- 
lenx, elle abaisae lea humbles. Elle enrielut les riches, 
bDb appaavrit les pauvieH. C eat la science impie, et, 
colle dont nous de voulons pna/'t 

' " If men continne na tliej nre, 1 had rather tliat they flhi>uM 
not exidt at aU." 

+ Dca J^Buitea, ti Le^on, dc M, quicet. " SJv&m then, multiply 
theu, the fdod. uf tLe iniiiil ; it is as much the duty if laaming na it is 
of toligion ; for it is cleftr that there U one kind i>f kTituvleiifi) which 
is religious, ntid tlint llici'e ie no'^lLoT nhivh is not. TKc Firtt rcgom- 
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Far be it. from us to invoke vengeance upon tlieae 
men, so long the cwsb of eactb! We join not in tlie 
present cry againat them. In Bome tjonntriea we detect 
a Bmiater policy, in otliers a most persecuting outrage, 
■which prompt that cry. But tlieir crimes must have 
been moiiBtrotis to have nwakened so many rosontment-s 
against them. What foiiiitFiin of confidence have ibey 
not poiBoned ? WLat hond of slavery have they not 
riTeted ? Wltat recesses of affection have they not vio- 
lated ? Wliat schemes of meliorntion have tlicy not 
destroyed? Never can domestic, social, civiJizedj man 
be safe -wbile sucb a vigilance, itself unseen, scowls 
over all, and such n power, noisBleBS in its visitation, 
is every where active. 

Their history is that of violent and indignant exile 
ftom every caviliaed land. They were bfmialied from 
Venice in 1600: from Bohemia in 1618: from Naples 
and Brahnat in 1628 : from the Indies in l(iS3 : from 
BusBia in 1C7Q: from Portugal in 1759: Irom Frnnce 
in IIM : from Spnin in 17(>7 : from Home in 1773. 
And BOW Trorice hurls tliem forth again ! 

It is not ft dim pathway which leada into the glori- 
ous fature. It is not by a crooked course that we win. 
enter it. The development of national mind may be but 

blM Oliriatianity in its libeia.litj'j Bcatteriiifr wide its trenEUras; the 
Hcond runs ooiuiter b) the spirrt iif tliat religioii. Tbis latter it a&Bid 
of being l^aTiehj of muldn^ cmumoD ita AdvDiitH^cB, of esteniliDg liglit, 
life, Hid influeuM, t-j tow gravt ^ nuinliar. It eanltB the proud, and 
autt down the lotvlj. It enriches the rich, imil irapoTeriahe^ the poor. 
It it aa impiotii nrt, whu'h we will not endure." 




3&4 ON TUa VARTt£& KESroSStBLE 

ilie riveting of u prejudice. Whatever isolates peoplel 
Inon people ia a mii^chicvoiia parlitioo wall. Our rova 
is a family. We mast establisL the true commumty J 
the family of nations, as well as iho family of man. 
Intercoiirsc must be the sou! of all. Tiie rofiJ of the 
world is foDud. Its enda ore made to approximate. 
And surely it i^ an ill-chosen period for nations, boost- 
ing of theii educational establishments, to pcirert those 
very establiabments, tht»t they may hoodwiiik credulity, 
cement superstition, and exasperdte raD'Cour. — seekingt 
under their mask and by their aid, to paralyse liberty 
and hind religion in chains. 

We turn with humble submission and grateful de 
light from the institutes of man to the ordinances of 
God, In the ]aw& of that religion by which He wigned 
before hia ancients gloriously, — a polity and a church, 
aa wflll as a faitlt, — there is no enactment which dis- 
solves pflirentfti reBponsihihty in the education of off- 
spring; none which tiansfera it. He spake of the great 
(mcestoi of that people tlie encomium which contained 
the germ of their government : " For I know liim, thai 
he will eommand his children and Ma honsehold aiter 
him, and thfiy ahall keep the way of the law, to do 
justice and judgment," This was to be the rule of 
tranBrnisaion. " Teach them thy eons and tjiy sons" 
sone." '"And thou shalt teach them diMgently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou dt- 
toat in thy bouse," "He established a teetiraonY in 
Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which ht? com- 
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manded our fathers, that they should make them knoTrn 
to their children: that the generation to come might 
know them, even the children which should he bom, 
who should arise and declare them to their children," 
" The &ther to the children shdl make known thy 
truth." Not less tender and authoritative is the Chris- 
tian law : " Ye lathers, hring up your children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord." " Children obey 
yoar parents in all things ; for this is well pleasing 
unto the Lord." What spoiler shall come up, and so 
insult our nature, — what blasphemer shall arise, and 
BO transform our religion, — as to alienate the rights of 
parentage, and the claims of childhood ? The Herod 
may not be at hand ; the cry of Bamah may not be 
heard; but we will not hazard the InnocentB. 



CHAPTEE X. 



ON THE MEANS AND RESOCRCES UF THK COUNTRY 

TO PKOCURE A aOtraO EDDCATION FOB THE 

PEOPLE. 



The necessity of flducation to the intelJeGtual and 
moral completeneBB of man, considered in connection 
with Ilia Sequent inability to supply it for liimself, 
dictates, as well as supposes, a duty ou the part of 
other members of the sodil body. There is not a 
child playing in our streets, the moat neglected and 
the most prematurely mcked, who does not posaess tlie 
suBceptihility of this mental and religious procesB. 
Already he might liavs teen ft differently inclined 
being. Looking at the gang of chained convictB, 
tbero is not one of those hardened spirits which this 
culture might not have lechiimfid. Knowledg-e might 
hKY€ tnug:ht them the distinctions of right and wi'ong, 
and awakened their conscience to approve what w03 
taught. Kindness might hare softened natures, none 
of which were utterly, ajid, from the first, unfeeling. 
EeUgion might have taten hold of hearta which once 
tremhled with awe and wiinned with loyc. What hu- 
man nbaBemenl had heen spared ! What fell depravity 
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had been arrested ! WLat pestilentifLl example hud 
been withlield ! ^Vliat dire misery had been prevented! 
Sucli black disgrace would not have fallen onourcouD' 
Itry: mch ponentous eviJ would not have horrified our 
land! A duty did somewhere exist: that duty was by 

»some partieB neglected. 
Nor can it be denied, that this duty haa a Berious 
aspect on society. " Qui non iect6 instituunt atque 
erudiunt liberog, non solum liieris sed et reipublicEe 
faoirait injuriom."* It is, therefore^ a social duty. 
» All tlie pTOBcnt youth, must speedily become the main 
^■support and life of the common?realth. They must 
^Bimprees its movements. They must be ths political 
constituency. They mu&t form th« mind of another 
generation of youth. They will aoon have passed the 
groat lines of manhood. Many fl social duty esists, 
B however, apart from the ruling power. We prejudge 
^Bnot now the determination of the question. We oidy 
^protest against any wresting of the term. Soeinl and 
political duties are not necessarily convertible. The 
political muBt he social, but the eocial need not he 

(political. 
Eleemosynary inBtmction does not seem to have 
been thoaght of by the ancients. Their rehgion 
taught them no principle of charity. Where there -was 
no hospital for bodily disease, no asylum for bereave- 
ment and destitution, it was scarceJy to be expected 

• " TLej who do net train and instriKl oJTglit their dhildroD, oa 
grcfl-cly injure tile State w Llicir ofiBjirilig." — Oicero. 
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that tin? Bchool should he conceived and eupported by 
ihe existing benuvolence. Thus Piutari'h, in Ma Bring- 
tag up of Children, exclain^: "It is my lugbest wish, 
that the blos-sing of education should he extended to 
uU ; huL if there he any who, from their atrnitened dr- 
ciimatanceg, cannot fivail ihemBelves of my PeGonmien- 
dndona, let them hlame their hard lot, hat not my 
advifie. Fur the very poor ought to do their utmost to 
obtain for their children tho best education, and if they 
oonn&t command this, let them seek tho hast wiliuii 
their powor."* 

We feel that the duty of providing eduCfttiQii does 
not only rest upon the parents : but that, when they 
are too ignorant to conduct, too occupied to ingpeot, 
too poor to compensate, the education of their oflf- 
spring, the duty of assiadng them falls upon others. 
This duty belongs to that large claa3 of morala, which 
inoludea the !ovo of our neighbour. It is Tmtten on 
the second table of the Law. 

The illuHtration ia Biiiiple. Whenever there is 
misery, the Christian feels that it is his duty. Accord- 
ing to Ma ability, to ftfibrd relief. We look not to 
the State for the support of our infirmaries and fever- 
houses and mendicity -societies. They depend upon 
voluntaiy contributions. Should it be said that cdu- 
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cation eamiot expect the stane aympatliy, we answer, 
that there is no ohject of more fitting conimiaeration 
than the "cliild left to himself." Should it be inai- 
uuflted that it is ppacautioii, rifther than sympathy, 
"which induces us to stem iufection and piiuperism, — 
it might he well replied, that there Eire no oonseijuences 
Oaore tlireatemng thaa those of ignorance. If this be 
an erQ and a mischief, the ohligiition weighs upon 
all to abate and overcome It. Policy and BeLf-interest 
may, rdso, not be inoperative in the determination 
of this conduct. 

Tho benefit of edueation, to eyery class of mind, 
taa boen by some douhted. They have discoTered, in 
the unlettered, tlie vein of exoeUent sense. They have 
found a manly underatondiitg and sagacity : " Rnsti- 
t3U8, abuormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva."* They 
have knoTHL the self-vindieation of goniua. It has 
grown up in a wild and rank lusariauee. They doubt 
whether the hardy mind of the first case would not be 
enfeebled hy discipline : whether the Lndependence and 
bloom of the second instimce would not he compressed 
hy ruleg and arts, But how often do both furnish 
occaaio'ns and apccimcna of this very want ! The mas- 
culine -vigour is dogmatic, abmpt, vain, supei'cili- 
oas, overbearing. The intellectual (juality, which the 
sndden and poweifol lestua denotes, and which men 
call genius, b-eeomes wayTvard, self-willed, indole-nt, 

* " A p^uamttr whp is a plitlQ^chpher iguorant of the rulee, aiid 
with a blunt mnther-wit." — Horat : Sat ; lih. ii, 2. 
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Tiuious. Neither are (lirecti?d Irnm witlioiit. In tlie 
one is a ctiurlish dictatoFBhip : in tlie other is an 
eccentric riot. Educatioii would have given to tlie 
staid aud sober inljellect principles, maxims, tastes. 
impuls&s, -which would have doubled its iufluence and. 
power for guidance and for good. Education would 
have trained the aoaring instiacl of the more wid 
and subjective inteUoct, with oil its mysterious fl ffini - 
ties find yearnings, teaching its track aud lialancing 
ile flight. It is an iille prejudice, that it ean injure 
any. It is a cmel misontliropy whicL would deoy 
that it is a boon of inestimalile value for all [ 

"Doetrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
fCectigue cultua pecton. rolwrant."* 

* " fidncii.tioa nwoikM the insaiiie power of tbe mind, and high 
(^tiT&t!«n cDnfintifl it," — Horat : Conn : lib. iv, 4. 

The following UliiBtratlre Speech is preseiTeii. It containB the 
true snlliuie It noa Bpokon hy the first Civil Bngiceer in tho norld, 
George Stepliensott. That man is little to le enyicd wto can read it 
witbuut admiring tears. The occRsioti af its deliTerj, wu Che- Op^tiiiij 
of the Newttartk and D&rliiigtnn B&ilwa/, on laeaiAy, Jtme IStll, 
1844. He urid others had tr»Telled from London to tie former 
town (300 miles) that moniing. WbU might he be called to cele- 
b-rate such ft tnii[n[ph over rKseisiajLce anil epp^ gsd tl3Def 

" Mr. CIiQinniin and Fellow-townsmen — Iii lisiag to witiirti HumJai 
for tlie kiud manser in which nij health h&B heeii fRi{inmii And 
limnlij I am too sensible of my iiicompetciLrj ta ax:)nn>w]cilge the 
compliment as it deacn-es. You will, Ltfi^ver, forgire mc uU my 

imperfection?, woll knowing' that I hsTC no- talent for apcaiing. But 
M the hnn. niemlwr has referred to the cngiucering eH'orta of tay aalj 
dttjB, it may not b« luom if 1 bb j n few wordi to you on tliR.t bdI> 
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We all percfiive tliat any intei'iei'eiiiie with oar 

ichaiitable inadtutious, — whatei'er should destroy their 

lontaneousness and self-goYemment, must tend to 

their Hubversion. Their end would not only he in 

dnng'er of defeat, hut tlio moral charucter of the nation 

woiUd sufTer total eclipai;. That pcreunial spring of 

IdndneBa and pity, which now sends fortli such ahun- 

dant nnd healing streams, would he Bailed. The 

bands of society would be hurst asunder. Our civic 

life would ha wholly transfojined. All pity would be a 

Jdct, rooTe eapeciallj for the encourogeraent of mj joung professional 
£^n.de. Mr, Lidii«U Itaa kulj told joii tiial, in my early (lajs, I 

tVnrkud at an eki^« ill fL coal p-lt. I h&d tlien ia work biltIj ojid 
li.te, oftcu rising Cii m^ lutiour ut one aad two o^clock in tlie momiiig. 
Time rolled o-n, aud I hiid tbG luippiiieaH to inake sorii-e iiaproTeraents 
iu eugiu'e-n'orli. Ilie fiist locomatlfe that 1 maJew&a at Killiugiroith 

Collieiy, HJid with Lord BBTeiiBwortli''B monoy. Ywl Lprd Ravons- 
worth and Co, ware tlie first purtif-B tlmt -ro-uld entrust me with money 
to nioJce a locomotive engine. Tbat -engine nae made thirty-tn'o yean 
Bffi. I said to my Meada that thero was ao limit to the speed of auch 
tui engine, proTided the woL'ka cuuld Ik made to clnnd. lu thia 
reapect great p^ifectiou hris been reached, and, in consequence, a, -rery 
high velocity has been attaiAed- In wluit h&a be«a done under my 
raajiiigeineiit, the merit is only in part my own. I hBTe been moat 
afcly Bftaiateil and BcmDrlcd bj my son. In. the enrlier period of my 

career, and when hD waa a little buy, I B4W hoVI Aelicietit I waa in 

education, and made up my mind that he should not labaur tmdiet 
the aame defect, hut thLt I would put him tn n. goad gchool, and give 
him a lilierftl tniining. I wns, however, a poar man; aud bnm dn 
Joa thin^ 1 nEULna^^d^ I betoolc myself to mendiJig my ncighbourH^ 
oLoc^fi and mitchea u,t night aftoT mj daily Iftbuur waa dono; ood thus 
I prucured the means of educatiug luy bob. He becaj:ue my aaaistant 
and my cum^ianion. He got an appointment ue uQdei reTionrer, lUiil 
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vice, and iilL reliuf a uirciimveniiun uf legialatiyG design. 
We revolt at tlie constumaatioH which rises upon us. 
Let iia not see tliie ruin of our Country ! Its sun 
could not set in a diuker night! 

But it will he contended, tlint udueation is not to 
be classed with ordinary charities. It is to stund out 
as an eioepdon. It is q more solemn and difficult 
dut:y- It is the [iropor lauBineBs of tlie govermnont. 
It must not he left to privftt-e luuida. On tliia opinion 
we offer ihe foDowiug mmnadversions. 

at nightB wc worked together at out engineering, I got lea.Te to go 
to Eillhi°worth to Iny down a i«lw«.j at QettoO] sod next to Dar- 
lin^oa ; uai Aftet that, I went to LiTerpool, to ploA a lini^ to BIbji' 
cbeiter. I fhera pledgod myself to attain a speed of ten milca an 
hum. I flaid I liiul uo doabt the loiwrnotiTe inigTit be made to go 
mucb. fiLEter, but >re hod better he moiterato at the beginning. Tbe 
diractorH e&id I was quite right ; for if, when they went to Pacliament^ 
I talked of going at n- greater rate than ten mjJea an ho-nr, I woiUd 
put a croea on the concern. It was not an easy task for me to keep 
tbe en^B donn to ten milee an. lonr, but it muot Iw doncj and I did 
mj beat. 1 Lad to place mjself in that muat unpleasiuit of all ^n- 
tiftns — the witness-box of a PiiTliaroentary committee. I could not 
find icords to eatiaf^ eithep the committM) or m^solf. Some one 
enquired if I were a foreigner, and another fainted that I iras mad- 
But I put op witTi every rebuiT, and went on with mj plans, deter- 
eiiqed not to bo put dowa, A^etaaco fiodaallj Increased — im- 
pwraments wme made every i&y — and to-day a tialnj whiah -BCttrted 
from London in the morning. Las brought me in the nftpmoou to 
my natire soii, and enabled ms to ta^e mj place in tEiis room, 
nnd sue nrouiid mo many faces which I fcaye great pleasure in look- 
ing upon. Friends ani! fellaV-t«iwaUnen, I llnuik yon moat hcitrtUj 
for yonr kind reception, and meh yoo eyeaj happineaa thiB world 
can aff!,>Td." 
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W^ repeat oui" pmtest agninst aU nttersptB to die- 
seize parents oF their riglits in tLeii' cliildi-en. The 
BverfasLing Btatiitea of niitnre forbid Uie rapine. How- 
CTer flattered and extenuated, the net ia outrage. Die- 
giiised as it mfly be, it is odiooa tyriumj'. It is Ireasoa 
ngaJB-st the sympatliies of the universe. 

Nor ora we less strenuous in our resiatnnce of com- 
pulsory education aa a wi'Ong to all liberty. Short- 
sighted ate they -who ivouJd abridge, or suspend, this, 
for a greater good. There is no greater good ! There 
can. be no greater good ! It is not a simpie means, 
it is an end. And ia it not the moet trenchant despot- 
iem to take any human mind, — added to the injustice 
and robbery of aLenating it from that charge to -wliioh 
Providence Euid Nature have entrnsted it, — and to ad- 
judge what knowledge it shall, or shall not, receive ? 

And it ia only a covert mode of exercising the 
same inlerferenoe, when benefits are attached to those 
who yield to it, and, of course, disfldvantagea follow to 
those who re&se. The far-reaching eye of the legiB- 
lator and the phUogopliGi sees here no trifling injuBtice, 
Persecution may consist in withholding privilege, aa 
well as in infli<;ting sufFering. Not only does it operate 
in oatragiug person, and property, but in atstracting 
or leaaening the advantagea which another direction of 
opinion might have seeured. Every man in thia coun- 
try ia visited with it, who, lecause of peculiar religious 
conviction, is denied perfect c-q^uality with others; or 
irtio, in cOnBeqUence, is reftised )ub share of any public 

T 
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and national bentfitSj to "whieli he, in commoii with 
others, paya his support. It is q^uite time to give tip 
auch narrow seta of ideas. The most negative injury, 
— any depression in Bociety, — any passing by, — any 
Blightj — any postponement,- — for conscience sake, is 
persecution. The admiuistration of such n. law cannot 
fall eqiiaUy. The encouragement to education, "by asy 
penal diaabilities on its neglect, ia the dril proacrip- 
tion of tLo8& who never enjoyed ita means. Men are 
treated aa reaponsible, who were not fee agents, Cala- 
mity is condemned for guilt. It is still more imrighte- 
ous. It visits the grievance on a mental state as crime. 
Any direction of law Is ahsurd which cannot he pur- 
sued. Where could you stop ? Ton punish tlie uneda- 
catsd mind. Whut other mental habits and conditions 
will you puniah? "Be just," ia the rule of our Con- 
atitudon. To delay and withhold justiQe is its viola- 
tion. But if only n class were entitled to it, would it 
not be a hase desertion, n. monstrouB fthnndonmcnt, of 
that charter wliieh decrees equal protection to the life, 
property, and liherty, of all ? 

On the Barae groundj ft Uterate qualificatio'n for 
electoral rights in the commonwealth, must be con- 
demned. The man lias not sinned, hut his parents. 
The atimulus comes too late for pergonal improvement 
But while we deeim snch a proposal as utterly anjust, 
what a stigma is it, and what mia may it bring, that 
the power of voting for the legislature, Uie true sove- 
reignty, of the land, is often aBsociated with the rudeet 
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Ignorance ! What country can he safe, whose freedom 
is thua euLmgtad to the ouatody of vulgar stolidity and 
prejadicc! Such brute power can. only be estpected to 
exercise itself in the most dangerous extremes. like 
the shifting ballast of the storm-tossed vessel, it ia sure 
to be propelled to the UTong side. 

A principle is worthless which caimot be earned 
out. If tbc priticiple, inYolved in our present question, 
he, that edncfttion is the pro-rince of goTermnent, th«n 
are subjects to be regarded indifferenliy in. its applica- 
tion. Having houses and Jielda, or not having them, 
—the one rule npjilies. These are but accidents : they 
leave the principle what, and where, it was. If it he, 
however, intended to make it only concern them who 
win not perform th« duty themselves, the inference is 
fatal. Then it waa not the original duty of govern- 
niBnt, bnt one that hag lapsed to it. Another inference 
18 as neceaaary, that when purenta will resume it, the 
duty reverts to them onprejndiced and. unimpau'ed. 

It i3 easy to say that the dangei- is only problem- 
atic, that it is but a possible abuse. All danger should 
be guarded, all abusB should be counteracted. Wo 
ought to be prepared for the worst. Nothing can 
bB right and good, wliich, of itself, can be made the 
m-eajia of injury and the subject of perversion. The 
cauae is evil which contains these evil seeds and pow- 
ers. It is eaay to say that the suggestion of tlis pos- 
sible turn of events ia a breach of justice and cbojity, 
(tat it cannot be offered without the imputation of the 
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moBt criminal motivea. All tliis may shock the sim- 
periug flatd&rers af fashionable ojinion : it may stay 
the coursie of them who oovct the honoare of an equi- 
Tooal candour at the cost of the rewarda, lUiefirthly and 
distant, which await the upright. It is easy to demand, 
of us, Whmt ground have we to guspoct the principles I 
of men whose poJiticnl station is liigh, and whose socia 
sphere remoTea them fiu from every corrupt influenci 
and sinister consideration? We ore not geared by all 
this loud passion, all tlds towering indignanoe, tliis 
"Erolea" vein." The civil constitution, under which 
we live, teaches us that no man is to be trusted. It 
«iempts none, it protects none, firom doubt and jea- 
lousy, tecauae of certain character and condition. It 
endures no instance, no plea, no grade, of irresponsi- 
hiliiy. Ev&ry man ig under bail and recognizance and 
oath to it. It holds light as air, and cheap qs dust, all 
individual professions. It knows no man's person. It 
tnJies no man's irord. Itg genius 13 that of wholesome 
scrutiny and precaution. It will bo secured. Talk not, 
then, to U9 of casting aim* and aliglit upon puhlic meai. 
We abandon the spirit and the rule of our constitution 
the moment we give credit to men teyoad their mea- 
BUroB and their liabihties. With the tendency of what 
they do, we have aa much concern aa with the naked 
deed itaelf.. Gladly we acquit motive when we can: 
but motive may be detected Ihroug'h the transparence 
of tendency. Capacity for good is capacity for evil. 
Vigilant and searching ought to be all our investjga- 
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Uoas. It is on honest thing to dii£de. The with- 
holdment of oar confideace is neitlier iingeneroua nor 
unjuat. And are not conaoqueneeB of incomparaljly 
grflat«c valufl to us tiian forma of present politenesa 
and coartesy ? We aliuw no occasion, in the sharpest 
geverity, for rudeneaa. We bate invective mad scturi- 
liiy. Our "purpose is necesaary, and not enYioiiB,"* 
But whenever we mark a tendency, we must forecast 
a reaiJtr. Wo cannot find resting-place "between. The 
pause is notldng, seen or unseen, a result is "begun. 
Posge and E8se are to us but one. And when any 
great "bodies, political or eoclesiastioal, have acquired 
the law to edueata the people, — enfoiced by the sanc- 
tions, and ,aub3idi8ed ty the reaoorces, of the 8t(ite, 
— what con alter the tendency, what can arrest the 
result? Must not both agjeo in the kind and limit 
of that education ? Will any body seek an educalion 
which may hazard it? Whatever are it3 prinuiples, will 
it not do all to wind them into the puhHc mind ? Can 
it be otherwise in dispoaitiou or in effect ? Change 
human natiure, regenerate it by religion, and our fears 
are only deoreaaad. Infirmity of jadgmentj paitiality 
of feeling, will cleave to it etill But in its present 
too common order of things, ench a power, simple or 
composite, is a frigiitfid thing. It is so minute in its 
penetiatiou, it ia ao bold in its assuiHptioDj as only to 
be compared to some fabled Polypus of the Deep, with 
itB vast and innumerable antennee, drawing insatiably 
• ShkkspwirB. Julias Ofeeni. 
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into itself alike the drifted &ea-weed fund tjie stateliest 
sbip. Oonsequencea do not unfold LhemBelyes at once. 
It is folly to wait for them. Tendencies are conse- 
qQences. Crush the egg. Uproot the seed, Utter hold 
denoTincemeut agniQst the principle. Else shall we he 
miaerably deceived. Men are plausible. Concesaiona 
ara liberal. None begin tyrants, ExclusiTenesa ia 
rather ahamefaceil at tike first. But tJie tjrant gi-owa, 
Esclaaivenesa soon becomes the saintly virtue. Agent 
and plan, may not, indeed) always meditate their own 
conelasiou. They are formed and fashioned by their 
course. We miist, thereibre, resolutely ebmd upon this 
preparatory grouni : Whither do the principles incline, 
ftDd the circvimstaiiees tend? 

Let the State leave the good work of Educatioii 
alone. Let it not tamper with it. It is rapidJy ex- 
tending. Tuel hflBj era now, stifled the fire, — support 
Las riven the arch, — and buttress has thrown down the 
wall. AH popular opinion and information, which ia 
wholesome Mid enduring, ia self-generative. Interfe- 
rence is no longer honournble. It is to claim the glory 
of an independent Work, When Douglas beheld hia 
rival, Randolph, and a little band, overwhelmed with 
Dunibei'aj he mahed to his aid. But seeing that he had 
already extricated himself, and beaten bftok the foe, — 
the generoua warrior bade hia men to hold tind halL 
He cried, — "They have delivered themselves: let as 
not lessen their victory by affecting to share it," In- 
terference is now as ungraciou& as it ie unneceBsary. 
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Qovemment meddling cojnes ■t^io late eitlier for help 
or for renown. 

There is a freedoirij tm eflaciency, in voluntary edu- 
Cfition wMcb that of govemment cannot sliow. There 
is in tlie former an nction, a play, of miad, In tlie 
other tliere may be compiLCtoess and imiformity, but it 
ia uninteUigent and unliving. The compulsory aid is 
foreign, and Btiflea rather than sustains. Nature only 
works fcom within. AlexEinder mny desire to servo 
Diogenes, but he can only do so by sttmding out of 
his light. 

We are commonly pressed mth the oi^mentj that 
a government is always far above fie people in purpose 
flnd iulbnuation. If this stfltement can. be established, 
there mig'ht be much plausibility in the assumption of 
the educational function by the State. It is the fault 
of the people if it do not lend all its inteUigence and 
virtue to its executive. But when oilier ktods of rule 
prevail, the &tatement la Dot so demonstrable. They 

Pwho are die quiet of the land mil feel it a very dubi- 
ous policy to disturb on order of things which gene- 
rally worka for the benefit of the subject. In the mean 
^B time, they may see much that they regret. An under- 
^^ corrent of knowledge and religion may flow on far 
^^ purer than that which is more prominent and estoUed. 
^P If the people be always inferior, how ia it that their 
suffrage ia ao commonly sought and their censure so 
^K commonly dreaded ? The image of Pasqiiin in later 
^M Bome, frequently bore the epigi'am and lampoon which 
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made its ConclsTe and InqmBition lo tam pal«. 
tmtb, govemmeuts mistake as t^e community never 
can. They ore more precipitate, and therefore osiuiol 
chock baste. They are more timid, and therefore can- 
not cljide feET, They are more isolated, and therefo 
cfumot reajst prejudice, They are Kore piiviloged, 
th'erefoi'e cannot understand opinion. But we ask,- 
little airaid of contiadiction, — Where is there 
fltjonge delusion, touching th& elate of the people, 
in cabinets and senates °i Where are such egregic 
hlundere apoken, in regard to the rehgion of difiere iil ,„ 
denominations, as in pajtiameiit ? Does 9ur govet^^M 
ment lead ? Is it not, almost invariably, the lart tcr™ 
perceive any political qnestion, tbe last to allow ray 
moial appeal ? Did it, of itself, as going before the 
times, — Btrike the fetters from conscience, reform the 
representation, abolish elavery, and revise the cnminal 
Qode ? Does it precede the national mind in repealing 
the tasea upon knowledge? We Ecnrcely blume thi» 
tardiness of governments : we can accoiint for it : per 
baps it is inevitable. They were never, in the nature of 
things, intended to be pioneers. But we do reprehend 
their fawning pai-asitea. It is better for govemmente 
to follow a people, than for a people to loUow 
mente. Their leadership we deprecate and disown. 

It iSj therefore, in vain to afflnn, that govemms 
is thi3 most competent to teach. The loi^est systems 
of instruction in the land are now independent of it 
Due it direct or advise the stiidies of the Umveiait 
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[bs it Dot been made to feel the independence of the 
tnisteea eiC ibundation schools? The competency of b 
government to teach, oaght rather to be called its ten- 
dency and temptation to eBslfive. Let it prepare all the 
lessons, appoint all the masters, commisBion all tlie in- 
speetore, of one great scholastie institute, and it msx- 
ahaia at pleBsure the nation's mind and the country's 
conscience. The people are bound liEtnd and foot: the 
iron cats into their sodI, 

No doubt can esdat, that the general notion that 
every State shoald establish some rehgion, has lent 
great strength to the dogma, that it should provide 
BDuie edncation. It is not oar assigned task to up- 
hold or contest that notion. But we must not he com- 
pelled to suspend upon what is undehated, upon an 
impoimded question, upon an exempt case, any pro- 
position^ as though its afiLrmation were proved. Nor 
do we regard the propositions ea equipollent. Most 
diffk'ent rehgions have, in eonie countries, been e&ta- 
hlished at the same time, and yet were wholly regula- 
ted among themgelvea, without any State oontroL 80 
every educational system might ba established, and yet 
without government superintendence. The probability 
ifl, however, that any executive power, in its religious 
and educational establishments, will expect to dispense 
some patronage, to acijuire some influence, and also 
to receive some report. We can scarcely think that it 
will ask no political return: the least which it may be 
supposed to demund, i$ a general inquisition into the 
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schools that it sustains. Tius is a jast demand. But 
it is, alsOj an infant tyraimy. 

The question is now mnd& one of means. It is pro- 
noimcGd to be im absurd idea, that private benefaedona 
can reach the malady. The ignorance of oju country 
IB represented to be its darkest leproac-h. With what 
truth the charge ia brought agninat us, vie must lefiTS 
the proYiona statemflnta to Bettle. But of tliia we are 
confident, thn.t were that chaise of ignorance jnst, bet- 
ter would it le to retain our ignorance, than to Loae 
our liberty I Knowledge is acquired at too door a rate, 
if slavery be its price ! We see a better fiitura in the 
one predicament than in the other. Liberty will pre- 
sently destroy ignorancej but slavery will still sooner 
extinguish knowledge. 

'"T is Liberty alone that ^vbb the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and pGrfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. AS coiiMrainl, 
Except what wisdom lays -oa evil men, 
Is evil; harts ihc faculties, impedes 
Their progreea in the road of science ; blinds 
The eyssight of Ctacovcry ; oud begeta, 
la thD8« that suffer it, a Bordid mind 
Bestial, a meagre intellect, — 

'Shea I account still happy^ and the obief 
Among the natioiis, seeing thou art &ee \ 
My aa-tive nook of earth I ... I could endure 
Chains no where patiently j and cliainB at homa, I 
Where I ajn free hy birthright, not at all."* 

* Cuwpcr. Task, book ». 
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We are really enoouragedj by certain opinions from 
high places, retdicta almost new, certainly those wliioli, 
nntil now, we iave not heard. The Premier of Great 
Britain said, so recently as the 19th of Julyj 1844: — 
"Aa to the institution of libraries in the towns of thia 
country, he thought tie obligation of the rich in each 
district to provide such eBtablisliments was so strong, 
that the publio purae onght not to be laid under con- 
tribution for this object." This is exactly our prin- 
ciple : it yet lags a little : but it ia traT-eJlijig in the 
right direction. It ia our very argument : it needs hot 
H. more consistent expansion and application. 

The question of ability ia really not the question 
of prineiple. If it be asserted, that the fimds of pri- 
Tttte benevoleQce are iaauffieieat to educate th& nation, 
Qie difficulty does not exclusively embarrasB this ma,t- 
ter. Christians, niLd Ghristi&iL churches, see that many 
great eiFects are to be secured. They possess not the 
means, They look to the God "whose nxe the gold and 
the silver. They cannot iuToke any Unholy aUiance. 
In Mm is their help. But if tlie principle shifted with 
the means of carrying it out, we sho-uld aoon find a 
hopeless check. We would Christianise the country 
with a system of purely eTangeUe means ! We cannot 
do it, or, at least, it is said that we cannot. Are we 
to court worldly meaBurea and lesouroes ? Are we to 
abandon tho design to woridly men? In &11 such caaes 
we are to do what we can, " For if there he, first, a. 
willing mind, it is accepted nceordlng to that a man 
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hatli, and not aecordiag to that he hath not." If par- 
ticular disLrictB be marked as those which coji neither 
original^ nor Bustain gchools, the orgnment is larger 
than the inetftiice suppoeed. The member of the Esta- 
hliahment may most consistently uao it. But bo-w is it 
"fitted" in a Dissenter's "lips?" Would he aay Hint, 
in placea whicb could not maintain their own temples 
and aervices, government shonld uphold them? la not 
the appointment and aastentation of instruction in reli- 
gion an establishmentj aa far as it goes, of that reli- 
gion ? The supposed inatility of any men, distribu- 
tiTely or collectively considered, to do any thing to its 
utmost sircceas, can be no reason for not doing it to 
the utmost of their capacity : and reason cannot be 
oSered, by that pnrtia] failure, for the interposition of 
the very aid which, in aJI the most cognate relations 
and their most notablo failures, is sternly refused. 

Oar country indisputably contning e, huinired-fold 
of the wealth that ■would be required. There is one 
aspect in which such redundance stands forth with dia- 
guHting contrast to this appropriation of it. We pro- 
nounce no judgment, whether it be necessary or not, 
hut we oan only mourn to see the land eovered with an 
army and a police. Every where force and defence are 
made to appear. Law and government grasp a rod of 
iron, Xho cannon, the sabre, the bayonet, the staff, 
wait for action. Prisons fill our landacapes and oyer- 
hang owe towns. How frightfiil must tlie morals of 
the people be lo need this ever-present defiance and 
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array ! What ■enlightened ami "benevolent eiti^en does 
nofc desirB that thia expeuditme could be otherwise 
directed, that morfd meima might be subeLituted for 
those of violent represBion and aTengcment, that pre- 
vention might supersede the punisliment of crime, that 
the mind of that hody which is now manacled might 
have been rightly iuBtructed, that the heart of that 
oon-vict now driven forth from society might have been 
touched and ivon ! What plouB of peace ■would this 
trensure havo ripened ! What foundntionH of order, 
loyalty, niid obedience, would it hove laid! Soldiers 
and conatablea would have been exchanged for teach- 
era : barrflckB and prisons would have been turned to 
aohools : the oatcosta of our peual aettJements would 
have adorned their homes : tlie scaffold would have 
resigned its wretches for honoured life and dying tri- 
umph. We ask not this sum 6om the Exchequer, — 
we crave its erasure from the Budget: we ■would not 
receiva it from the Treasury, — we would refiiae it to 
the Ways and Means. 

Bnt where will be the imposaibility of supporting, 
from private funds, that extension of education which 
we all desire? We axe told, tliat the State alone ean 
do it There is a mystery of finance in this which we 
cannot um-avel. How can the State raise the amount ? 
Ib it not to be raised upon the people? Is the ina- 
bihty in that integral amoimt, in its very self, until 
it has passed into the public coffers ? Hoes it there 
aflfLuiie il9 potency and Mness ? A very small effort. 
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smfJl when Weighed flgainsl the property of tlie nation, 
will suffice. 

If the work to doing, if ft great portion of it be 

adeq^uately done, why should it be transferred to the 
government of our land ? Ara not its pecuniary obli- 
gations, &t piesent, suffioienlly LefiTj? Are not its 
inventive powers of supply "well-nigh exhausted? Are 
not its duties and depjirtinents abeady too mnltifim- 
ons ? The g^vemraentB of graat nations exhibit a re- 
flerve of legislation. The petty state is always addicted 
to its vexatious excess, ■" Plijrimse leges, corroptissims 
respublica."* The frcei the people, the less they leave 
the State to do. 

And large impulses rmd movements prove tliat the 
itBtio]]i undirected and unaided by government, now 
ponders its i-esponsjbility and n.W£dien.g its Btrcngth to- 
wards tiiia undertaking. The National School Society 
has made its eaill, and the splendid answer of court, 
aristocracy, hierarchy, demonstratea that it needs uo 
revenue hut the good wiU of its memhera. The Botiah 
and Foreign School Society is beginning to receive a, 
new consideration of its long neglected claims and tm- 
gratefiiUy requited efforts, while its patrons and sup- 
porters feel the exigent demand upon their utmost help. 
Tlie Wesleyon Methodists throw all behind by & glo- 
rious sarety&liip of hundreds of thousands for fiitnre 
years. The Dissident Bodies are in consultation, — 
many of them in action, — to enlarge and strengthen 
" Tacitus, 
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the basifi o/ their -well-IcnGwii attempts to increaee tha 
enlightened liappiness of the people. The pubUc mind 
Beems filled with the one idea. It will nccoiiapltsh itaelf. 
It is the (Dde of imiumeriible wheels. If the plans, now 
inchoate, ha realieed, — if the operations, long since 
commenced, he fuithered, — the stress of the caaa is en- 
countered and the wtmte of thg nation ■will be satisfied. 
It is the concession of one who baa pleaded very 
strongly for a Nadonnl Scheme of EdncatioD, tut who 
haa eyidently felt its difficulty, if not its utter fallacy, 
at every advancing footstep, — it is the concesaion evea 
of Lord Brougham himself, — " Wo have now a right to 
conclude against any general interference of the Legia- 
latuns, until the offerings of individuals shall he found 
to he inauffieicnt, and the seminaiies tliey have eeta- 
Ijliabed shaJl be seen going to decay."* 

■ Bpeech in the House of Teen, 1837. 

" Hy OWa 'Opinion hax lolig been ihctt no goTonunent. in ihlt wuit- 
liry can soeceed in deviBing a meaanre for the getientl eduoatinii of tha 
people. The principle b«iug acbiutted that &11 nho paj the t&xes axe 
to b« benefited bj their expeniliturc, it would not be pouLbk to adopt 
a (Fj^etcm of education on Church principles, eiucc thttt would eicludq 
DiiseiiteMv On the same principla it would bo impoBaibk to haro an 
CBBentiullf Protestant Gducation, since tliat would exclude Roman Ce^ 
tholics; — but the Bain« principle would prevent auy meaauio for n 
Chriscinn education, even odniittiug the dcBiguntion tu bo npplical>le 
to loiae ayatems which would exclude all ths alticleS of th-e Chriilti&tl 
feith and d.11 the doctrinea of the Chrigtian religion ; since the very 
name of ChriHtiaiiity ia offensive to tai-pajing Infidels." — Lettec of 
Ser. W. P, Hook, D. D., Vicar of Lceis, in thu Brttiah Magaiine, Oi- 
tober, 16i2. See iJw tli« Charge *f Ai^deacon Wilberforcej 1848. 
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of mitiquity or of tJie iustimt, umy be iillti^ wortlij of 
consideriUion. How ciia, then, the olijectioQ to the ex- 
tension of the nntional revenue for religious purposea 
"be accounted novel ? The two tboUBaiid BJfii'ted mmia- 
tera who tlirtrw themaclvea upoD tie Dissenters of tljis; 
ooiintry Jbr fellowsliiji and suppoit, may not have aban- 
doned the Established Chin'i'h because tbey thongb 
that, a priori, the estiLbhshment of any church wi 
■wrong. But tliey were not tbt' founders of Nonco& 
foimity: tliey fled only to its sanctuary. Its records 
are of a higher epoch. Its liithers denounced every 
civil incorporation of ChriBtioniiy. If the conti'aTy doc- 
trine hns leen ever breathed by those who claim to be 
their deauendants, tbeirs is tba embarrflssmenl of the 
experimental, tlio prolkmatic, the abrupt, tbu iaven- 
tLve. They nre the DiBcovereiB. Why should the sneer 
of a new and sadden iUumijiEition he indulged ? The 
support of religion by the State is the ohjection of 
the Dissenter, Without recanting tliat objection, how 
c&iild he accept aid in support of religious education? 
It does not render his consistenay with this rudiment 
the loBS close ami impi^rative, becrn^e he has not atten- 
tively meditated upon every application of it until now. 
When had he the opporttmity? When was he culled 
to refuse ? He always know and held the principle : 
the offer of patronage and aaaistsncB has not been his 
ftequent temptation to forget it. You may try to ia- 
volva liim in sudden deviation frona liia course. What 
is the pretext for this charge ? He has been iissociuted 
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■witli tlie BiitiaL Syatijuis ■whose uomml bcLooIs puIiUo 
grants have sustamed. But tliat is not a Dissenting 
InstitutiQ. He has enrolled liimself in It lis a patriot 
and a Ckriatian. He owned a heart larger than Ms 
denomination. It may be thiit he hag regretted such 
grant, employed his influeni-'C to disBuadfl its nccept- 
ancB, and generously contiihuted in order to do n-wtiy 
with tlie grouEd of necessity on -which it -wm pleaded. 
It was not, for hiTn to (.ontrol the convittions of others, 
the friends of libertj', the best men of the land. — It 
has heen said tliat Diasentere already received .Piirha- 
mentary endowment. This refers to the Ttegium Do- 
nmn, a sum of less than iGSOOO., voted annually fov 
the relief of poor Diasenting MiniateTS. But a lai^e 
mnjority dcsiro that tliis may oeaae. Nor is the chcirgB 
founded on a just flualogy. When the princes of the 
HftD-Overiaji dynasty acceded to the throne of tliese 
reftlms, they felt tlieinselTes so greatly iadehted to the 
influence of the Proteatojit N on conformists, that they 
dBterminad to mjirk tlicu- sense of it by a royal bounty. 
The donative was hesto^wed from their own piiTy purse. 
The Civil liat was an exchange and sati-afflction for 
BamficGs which tliia Royal Line was prepared to make 
of certain fiefs and revenuea. Specific payments were 
transferred from the Royal Family to the State. Gifts 
and dotatioia, aforetime fcea and personal, were now 
undertaken hy tlie legislature. This donatiTe was one 
among the rest. The Monarch no more gives it hnt 
the Piirliiimeat. But he is -supposed to have vested in 
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ita Houses a lull equivalfnt, imd to have aasigtufd l'o| 
iJiis [iiiri)i>sc an iideqnate proviaioii. It ia still descri* 
"bed fis "bis bounty. The itcceptanoe of it as hia Ijoimty 
cciild be no compromise of the strictest Dissent, 
hiis paid over this bounty in perpetuity. It is a rentJJ 
cliargp. It ia tLo burden ou a pitrticuliip eatnte. The 
Disseuter might well wish to be rid o£ it. NsTeithe- 
less, it ia only rigbbeouB to say, tliat it stauda on spa 
oifio groQDds. It ciomot in I'lLimees \to confounded 
with any suhspquent or ftitare grant. It ctamot con- 
tradict or pei-pk'x tins conaistcnoy of any who i-epiidiato 
nil State aid for the adiniuistriition of religion. Non- 
conformista, in this repudiation, follow no new light 
The error has been to quote na their prototypea Howei 
Bnxter, and Owen, ratlier than Bobiuson and Aina-" 
worthj Ttiflcker and Penrj', BsiTowe and Greenwood, 
Rough imd Simpson, thoso earlier confeBsoraj exilesil 
and martyrs, thoae original standard - benrar& agninst 
any concession to this principle. The fiatiquity 
their opinion proves nothing for it i lut it pm^gea then 
of any innovatierr .' 

It may be obaorved, that the strictest Nonconfoi^ 
mist need not object to Reginni Doniim. If "kinj 
bring preaents," it is only a dischjirge of thi>ir pcraonfl 
duty. Some might fear a possible evil influence, but 
this would be only the abuse of mbut, in itself, was 
right. Potentntea need not espeat any power in retc 
It is to Parliamentary gubsidiws that the obligation 
refers. That ig wrested from public property contri-^j 
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luted for no siich ende. There is an uneveimesa and 
an injustice in tLe npproprifLtion. TIic two questions 
ought to be kept quite diatiiict. Xings have a perfect 
right to give of theii' own, — dieir peculxTiiD, — senates 
hftve uo right to ilistritiite, with an ohviouB partifJity, 
thnt whidi tJiki.' belongs to vJl^ wliicli ia niisetl from 
(Jl, wliicli 13 iotencled for nil I 

Convinced of tlie osaggerationa wMcli have gone 
foiih, concerning the condition of edncatioii in this 
country, and eapeciHlly in die iqannfactui'iug dietricta, 
■ — persuaded that when the n] utter ahall In; more inves- 
tigated, much of the present lUtirm will pass awnyj — 
QSBured, that when, new ecliools are erected, uid largec 
achemes of instruction are applied, the principal diffi- 
culty will be to obtain pxipils, — wo fire equally im- 
presaed with the necessity of infonniu^ find exciting 
the piihlio mind upon the duty of seeing to the eda- 
tion of the people. 

Agrieola, when the Governor of this Island, com- 
menced th-B attempt to educate the natives in liberal 
learning. He first essajcd his experiment on tlio oliil- 
dren of the ahiflfg. The " ingeiiia" of tlie Britona were 
found to escul Uiose of the Gauls. The Latin laagtiage 
was oiltivftted ; and tlie Roman civilization naaumod. 
That was in 80th yenr of the ChristiFiu \sra.. We ara 
now in the nineteenth century. Hud tliut fxpurime:nt 
proceeded until now! Had education been still the 
ambition of our people ! With all that intervid of time, 
with t'very subeequent raeans of light and improve- 
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nienL, what "would ancient AJbion now ie, anil what 
would have been the ginntliood of its intellect !* 

And it is the clew obligfttion of every mm. who 
loves his Godj his neighbour, and his country, to ad- 
vance the benefits of ednciLiion. Hiero ig no method 
of benevolence morif feq^uisite, more nseful, more endu- 
ring. It afi'ecta universal interests. " The "wise child " 
ia Uie future patriot imd saint. The spirit is touched 
and moulded when it can be moat easily shaped and 
durec1*(I. "The golden bowl" is filled from " the foun- 
taia." You lay up an jiiijerJtanee of principle and of 
example for n boandless herBDiter. 

But while it is our sooiol, as well as our individunl, 
duty to cKtend these advautagesj Christians lure found 
in other bonds. They tire collected into churches and 
commumties. A new power accrues from this relatioa. 
Their influence is greatly multiplied. Every measure 
of well-doing oommends itself to Oiem in this capacity. 
To gather peciuiiary income for secular cliuiitiea is 
very appropriate and honourable to tbem : hut religion 
is their first care. They are set for the defence and 
diffu&ion of the gospel, at home and abroad. And ia 
not education, comprehensive as it is of all temporal 
and eternal good, a work which they should encou- 
rage ? Have not many of our chiurches and conunnni- 
tiea forgotten this purpose and betrayed this tnist? 

Among the resources which wiU be most effectual 
in ihe mui«(enHnce of educfltion. is the tme indepen- 
* TurluiEi. Ap'ici VU i 
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deat feeiing of tli? poor. Parents, who know wliat is 
die Jiappiiiosa of education, wlio, io eonsecjueQce of it, 
have acquired tlie principle and liabit of virtue, will 
alwaya prize the opportunity which may present itaeU' 
o! Tieslowiog it upon their children. For lliis. how- 
ever BCiint)' may be their means, they will cheei'foUy 
contribute. "Out of deep poverty tliey will rtboond 
to the riclitig of liherulity." It is ii dubious polipy to 
make any suhool entirely free. But be that as it may, 
the time is coming- Trhen the pleii of an appareDt necea- 
sity shall not be urged. The negligence and upathy 
which gratuitous offers are often designed to cheat, 
shall not be known. And then shall be cretkted the 
true fund of edn<.'a[ion. It mny be nided BtOl, — but 
not as an alms. The free-wU! offciiugs, tlio cheerfoi 
payments, of the poor themselves, will form a store of 
weEilth. It will be of the best kind. It ivill be fol- 
lowed by the most living influence. There is nothing 
visionary in the hope. Six yeni's have passed since it 
was put on record, that 1,1^0,000 children attended 
the day schools of the country, besides the pupila of 
endowed sohools. How many of these paid for their 
education? We find no Icbb amount than this, that 
780,000 wera thus self- sustained, nearly double the 
number of those who had depended upon assistance 
from others. 

It ia impossible to express the injury which may 
be done to the moral feelhiga of the countiy, by the 
govenimeDtfi] provisinu for its wonts. A sense of gur- 
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feit, siukly imd depressed, ibllowe auoU a course oi pFe- 
pnratioii. Let liunger eeek its food to enjoy it. Let 
ignorance feel its need of instnittion to purgue il. The 
oases, indeed, ai-e not pavaHel. The one is instinctive 
and easfiutiEil to merest life: the other ia intellectual, 
and linows do such ^tiwing pEing, Bat the leesoD 
ia tlie same. Mim Taluea iiotliing but that for ■which 
he must deny and exert himseli". Give to any people 
tlie means of grotuitoue education. Make it known 
nnd declai'o it urgent. Yoni" first diificulty will be its 
general disesteem and slight. The parent thinks it n 
favour to accept it for Iiis child. He feels in its accept- 
ance u certain degradation. It is n pauper-dole. He 
does not educate i He, by the discipline of his family, 
nequirea no eelf-res^Dect ! Or, should it be enforced, 
his position is not raised. He is the more jealous of 
its motivG and design. Simple heneTolenoo falls not 
within the ecope of governmentg. Why does it now! 
offor nitl? What does it now propose? There He 
^eat searcliings of heart. Is it to raise the national 
mind to indopopdence ? Is. it to kindle it with the! 
inspirationB of freedom ? We may be advised tmd wb] 
may ho assured that, in this country, education at the] 
oost of (.he ^tute, or ratlier by the exaction of thfl 
people, "vvill never he welcomed as a boon. Ooercion 
cfiimot be supposod in. such a case. Let tie officer 
of police be seen dragging the peasant's child i 
it& homo to Bchool, let the recusant parent be dpcla-l 
red I.i> be under the forfeitiu"e of all relief from 
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limds provided for ihe poor, hdU a iwolutioa wutild 
Lot wait an hour's deljiy. WLftt was the odious SLip- 
Money to this ? " The Yillago Hampdi-^ii" would be 
wiirranted to rise, and his " dauntJess bienst"' could 
nerer Jmow a more npproTiid eoiirage. Wc could not 
wish to survive tbflt overthrow of patiiotiam wid of 
liherty. We should have lived long enough to Imve 
been apaeed the spactaele of our people's almms and 
oar coundy's niin ! 

That "told pefiaantrj'," which ive signnJise as oiu- 
"nation's pride," is yet. to be und-ergtood- Treat men 
B3 just and generouB, and you lioth awaken those emo- 
tions and confirm them. Oppress them and Hiinh of 
thpm as a servile tribe, and you will veriiy your esti- 
mate. Agamst constfsnt scowl and taiint, no trlasa of 
men can lung conLtnd. Deprive virtue of its rewardsj 
and it diea. Forbid any room for its exeroi&f, and 
ita attempts nxe wanting. The worldng of the Poor 
Law,^ — a noble institution in itself, — has pauperised 
the feeling of tho humhlcr class. Once the toimty 
upon idlenessj a sudden check in its whnipisti'iition 
has driven tlie industrious to despair. A medium, a 
juste mihoD, is required. Local government will be 
the safest and kindest corj:ection. Let not its strings 
be pulled from afur, by an invisible and iiresponsible 
diran: let each Union be ita own eentrtJization, And 
then shall our hardy, patient, noble, character appear 
Again to the nations. The people shall reflect it. The 
olden raee shall be peen. Yet not nigpfd in hardi- 
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ness, not sullen in pat'ence, not reuklosa in generosity, 
na were tlieir futliers. Ejiowledge sLall liut complete 
llie strengtL. The grimite may he as solid, though it 
is poLaited. The gold rna-y be as sterling', tboagh it 
is wrouglit. And ia nothing sLall we liEiil that rctum,1 
that peiihelion, of the national chaructcr, more than 
in its recovered independence. We beheve the day is , 
not distant, when the hleasingB of edoca-tion siiaU hei 
ao imiversiilly approciated tlmt the very poor, out of J 
the retrencliments of frugidity nnd the aavings from 
vice, shiill proudly send toilli their offspring to the 
scljool which they iaya asaiated to build, which thej 
loTe, in some leisure moment^ to inspect; and ■whic 
sLidl only he tlie more commended to their support,! 
when their children ahall no longer attend it, that it , 
miide them the good aorvants and th& neeful relutives i 
whom their dim eyiie Btill fondly wntch, the comfort- 
ers of their sinking nge and the heirs of their humljls ■ 
name. The oaminga of the poor have long since been,] 
the absolute Ul'e-rCBOnrcc of Christiimity : we depend I 
upon, them, more than any other auxiliary, for the propi 
of general educfttion. 

It has "been nobly said by Bacon : "Antiquity de-^ 
servuth that reTerciicc, that men should niftke a stcmd] 
dierenpou, and discover what is the best way; but] 
when the discovery is well taken, then to make pro- 
greaaion. And to speak tmly, antiquitas sacuU juven-\ 
tut imiiidi.'"' These times are the ancient rimeB, when] 
* "ThE old ii^« of t'imB ie lite jowtli of tUe iTudU." 
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the world ia antjient, and not those wldeh we acoount 
aocient, ordiiie ri'lroi/rado,^ by r computation back- 
ward from ourselves." We hold Uie great Vemlnm'a 
plea and creed. Foi in tliese antioipatiuns wg iire 
nware Lhat olJon limes arc not to bo our mark. We 
do not want tlie merry Euglimil ivliidi many would 
restore. We luvc the greenwood glade and tlie brook- 
eircled village witb im enthusiasm do leas than theirs. 
We would stint no proper manly sports. But they 
would bring Lack servility iind ijiouriousneas, masking 
Tvith revtl and gome. TLey applaud an antiquity of 
ignorimce and of brutality. Besides, a new order of 
men belongs now to us. They aie of British heart, 
but their labour is not, like that of their fathei-s, on 
the soil. TLey are our artifieers nnd operatives. We 
OQJQ hail no condition of the people in whiuh they are 
not included. Tet, strange is it, that many would rele- 
gate this race, They piay for a oniversid yeomanry, 
and would he glad U^ razo every factory. With admi- 
rable consigteney they make a national boast of our 
commer«e. They teU of ancient couutiieg, Tyre and 
:Corinth and Alexaadreia, with tlieir ports and trier- 
emes, — of Spain, with hor galleons, and Venice, with 
her argoaiea, — how till are surpassed by our fleets and 
wares. What barter would they leave iis ? We know 
;hat tliej have settired for com th& right of export. 
But is it hkeiy to be demanded, even might it be 
Bpared ? Whnt ftcightq, for exchange ia tlip basis and 
■ ■' In iiiTortcd urder." 
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pUilosopby of commerce, must our noble barks bew 
fortli to the world? We trade ■witli diatunt maits for 
their pioducts, — what are to be oar retuma? Wliat 
hBYe we to Bend ? Tliey wnnt not our gi'ain ; we oiir-, 
selves need often to go to them for it. An agrioulturoli 
Dountiy cannot he commercitd, but in the superabun-j 
dance of its crops. If these theorists could liave tteii 
■will, the net -of the fishtirman would only be left to 01: 
wharfs, and the keels which now cleave the deep would 
rot on our shores. — ^But we hasten back from these 
remaika. We seek the happiness of the whole people. 
Wb set not class against class. Each is wanted. None 
must be proBcribod. The uational character has re- 
ceiTed new clementa into it, and its future deTelop' 
meut must alwiiys henceforth be more mental in its 
stanip and more independent in its bearing. Much 
remalnB to be done: but much is doing. Venly, we 
believe, that our atHT is Tising to tlie centre of the sky. 
Wb believe thnt we have begun to renew oiu- youth, 
The baue is known. The unlidote is apphed. Our 
diviners are mad. Our enemies are found hots to us. 
Other nations wane. Stirroanding cmpn'eg fall. 



*' Meantimie, the Sover&ignty of thenc- fair Isles 
Remains entire aad iadivisiljle ; 
Anfl, if tlmt ignorance were reuioved, which acta 
Withia the compass of their Beveral shores 
To breed commotion aad disquietude, 
Each mi^ht prraerve the beautiful repose 
Of heuvVlj IntdieB fthiidog in their apheres. 
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The iliHoipUnQ uf .slavery is unkiiowu 
AmongBt U8— hence, the more do wa require 
Tho dJBCipline of virtue ; ittiler else 
Cattn-U't 8«l>Bist, oor conEdenve, nor peMe."* 

The finfintity of insti'iiction in tlie country is not 
90 muoL ttn opL-asicn for veproacli, as its eliaractep. No 
doubt con exist, that it is in mrenj instancea deficient. 
It is committed to those wlio have no lettered and no 
religious qnnlifieations for it. Tlie ayBtem is otou me- 
chftnical and ciuel. Tliia ia a most important ques- 
tion. But it will rectify itself. Ednciition cannot bo 
repressed ■witJiiii ancient limits. And we foresee, ia 
its certain improTement, its certain support. WLen 
the teacher shall he wholly given to it, wlien he shall 
feel the tru-e delight of teaching, when it ahnll ha his 
propBT profession, wlien he shall not have tftkeu it up 
becanse a hanlirupt in all besidesj — then, aliatl hia 
qualifications secure his recompense^ and men mast 
see, ili what ia commnniqated, a good deaenriiLg their 
most Hbernl rewards. 

A nohle guide to the higher education of the coun- 
try is found in our Grnnuaor echoola. They are not 
numerous, hut hic widely dispersed. Nicholas Cailile' 
descrihes iwtr himdred and seventy-five such founda- 
bions. They are chiefly classical, and slightly mathe- 
m-atioal. They are not always praised to their merits. 
They have, perliapa, too ahatinately resisted the spirit 
of the age. They Lave not suffloiently adapted them- 

" WnnlBra-prth, EscurBloii. 
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SL'Ives tu mercautile niiJ si;iL'nUfic inatmutioiis. But 
it is their honour tliftt tkey have not yielded to every 
popular cry. They have preaefvetl the healtliy Ume of 
n humauismg literature jn the coimtry. They have 
been Uic meim-s of o^iening Uie doors of distinction tx) 
many of the poor. They hiive encouraged genius and 
worth. We should most Bolenmly deprecate their de- 
scent &t>ni thair present sbtnidnrd. Nor do -we wisli 
them less religious. They are, however, too sectarian 
in their gyiiuiid management. It is in vain to any that 
they ore saured trusts. How large a propOitioQ of the 
educational apparatus of the liind is daily modified ty 
Piii'minifltflTicPB ! How much hos passed from Popai tes- 
tators into tlie custody of those wlio do not, at least 
thus far, offer the m^s and pray for the dead I Yet 
is not this the tenure of the property ? 

We think that tluB may tend to redeem a consi- 
derable! portion of the educfitiou among us, when cou- 
trasted witii its various Continental ibnns. We allow 
that many European nations imsiuusly support systems 
among tliem of no memi standard. The eultivatioil 
of native speet'li and Hteratnra, — the enforoemeat of 
arithmetical and geometric learmng-, — gj-mnaBtics. — 
music, — vary their method beyond our own. In some 
parti(;ulars they may excel. But we believe tliiLt they 
pOBseBB nothing which correaponda with this idmost 
national feature. The gi'eat instrument and store of 
education, whinh. are found in Griimmar lenming, no 
acci:>mph8liment3 can equipoiae, In their Universitiea 
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are tu liu aeeu pliiliiki gists LLie iiioaL sugncioiLa: we for' 

get, not Branok, Matthei, Selileasner ; "but tlie people 

■ that are Uins tfiiigbt fall fnr below the same number 

I of oiu" coimtryinen who nre well vei'sed in this noble 

Bcholarsliip, the founJatioit and the grace of iJl. If 

the Bupf!ritci33 be wider in other nationa, it is at the 

Biespenae of soHdity: ajid. we, perhaps, if this wece the 

H only choice, should, prefer tlie ingot to the letif. 

H There is so ohvions an advEintflga in tliB instnio- 

Htioa of the poor, thnt it might be expected that nil 

■ good citizens would encourage it. By it alone can 

^■TelatiTe duties he miiei*3tood, providerEt hahita esta- 

bUshcil, and domestic restraints approved. The wild 

nature only thus is tamed. The intelkctuiil essenee 

Oidy thus ia deyelopfd. The inunortal destiny only 

thus is aboped. But if lore of our brethren move ub 

[not, let ns bo determined by oiir feiira. Edacatioa, 

lof a tenihle Idnd, ine^dtuhly proceeds. Men ni'c leam- 

fers, thoagh you teach them not. In glonsj in fnst- 

inesses, in forests, are to be found instructors of the 

tmost straggling Ijibcs. Superstition, profligacy, infi- 

[delity, do not sleep. They "sit in thu lurking places 

[of the villsigea ; their eyea arc privily set ag-ainst tlie 

[■poor. They croudh, and hunihle (lieraselves, that tho 

[poor may fall by tbeir strong ones."* In oar cititfB 

[and our towns there are throngs which no meana seem 

reach. We must be more viaitorial and aggressive. 

'The eause which we know not we must seek oiit."t 

■ Psm. X. 8—10. t Job itxix. 19. 
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We uiifjlit Ui renew the Adult Buhu<>l. Tbe pa 
giOieratJou slioiUd eltora oui zeal mth the risiug. It 
is a worlc tn task nil oar energies, and to reconcile ; 
owr diB'erenccs. Al«ia, how mucli knowledge in tlte? 
whiuli ia but powor to commit, and to refine, ou cvi^ 
H«w tauch 18 there not only to teach, hut to Hii 
btise! Wliat lessons do the multitude need, ui>toil 
tn rw;ir|uiie, but to unlearn 1 

" O TniHenia hominum mentflB ! pectora. cncn ! 
Qiialibiifl in tsnebriB vitie, quantisque poriclis, 
Degitiir hoc sevi."* 

And tlierefoi-e in it tlmt we feel tlie necessifj* 
more religious discipline. Tlie eflects of mi?re me 
education are not lasting, however sfliatary. They i 
not parts of the character. They do not enter Into the 
deeper recessos of the sonL Tltey do not oonnfl 
themselvcEj with, fixed ideas of MiOml oliligation. Tiic 
is no proper change of tlie mim. Simple, speculati'^ 
knowledge reatcains, of necessity, no paasioii,- 
catea no vice. It i3 the liulruah before tha tor 
Wliatever tha strokes on tho adamant^ even to a 
Sftnd flaws, it is adamant still. For a tinie thtre 
be tirrest on immorulity, a charm upon tlie most lie 
tioiis. "iu Orpheus' theatre, all heasta and hirtfai 
sembled, end ibrgettiug th^ir sereral appedtes, samaj 

" tlie unioppj ejirita, tho darkling liewa, of owr 
Thwugli what a gloomj lift, amidit wliat fiiglitful tloitjier, ia ■ 
age iliawn out." — Luorotiiia. 
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prey, some of game, some of quarrel^ stood nil Hocialily 
ingetlier, listeiiing to tho airs and aceorda of the Larp, 
the sound "whereof no sooner ceased, or weib drowned 
ty some louder noise, bnt every bc&st returned to his 
own nature ; wliercin is aptly degeriLcd the nature and 
condition of men, who are Ml of savage [ind unre- 
claimed desires of profit — of lust— of revenge ; ■whieli, 
as long 03 thoy give sia to precepts, to laws, to reli- 
I gion, sweetly touclted with eloquence, and persuasion 
of books, of eermona, of harangues, bo long is society 
and peace maiiitained ; but if tiheae instruments be 
BQent, or sedition and tumult moJte them not audihle, 
all things dissolve into anaxchy and confasion."* Tliia 
lis all that we can anticipate as the result of eimple 
t scholarship, great or small. It is a eptU for the time 
[present. But let temptation arise, and the passions 
of our natore stir, and Buch leiiming offers little resist- 
lAaae. Man reverts to what he was. He has not been 
changed at all. Liie tbc crentiu'es of tliis Orphean 
Lmytlios, he ias stood entranced at the harmonica of 
' the bard, hut when that lyre was no more swept, the 
ammftl nature has recovered its strength, and the lower 
instincts liave xotumod, Xho higher and religious 
nature of man needs oiu- first care. We, therefore, 
earnestly strive that the education of the people be so 
|flonducted, that it should be rested upon a true rege- 
leration, — the exptdsion of the beast, — the evocation 
'the eaint, — tlie Li-inmpli of a new creature, — an effect 
■ Bacon. AArftnwtnfliit nr Lflaming, Book i, 
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beyond tlic pnvrei* of cTieu nioriJ mciina to produce, but 

fliioli mny oiilj lie sought in tlieir diliycat and pmy* 

orfiU application. 

WDiile thu ctiI is mnmring, wHle it is principa 
found in the increase ul' population* over means 
insti'uctioaj wMch were recently more ndecLuate than . 
present tliey ore.^let os not be drawn away from 
anxious consideration, by questions which serve hot I 
umuse the politit-iana of the day, Among thtse is difl 
theory uf a nfttiond education. It is htde esteemed 
by tlioge -who iirge it. It is erec and anoD argiifd to 
satlBpy ti party. Nolliing is done, imd none know 
better than they who lu-ge it, that nothing ean hu 
done.t But it giuna time. It starca off difficult^'. It 
appeases importunity luid clumoui. Things lemflin 
they are. This is whirt such politicinna wiah, Thj 
can admire Gray's Ode to Ignorance stiU, wliicli the 
hard never completftd, iiiid which for hia fame he onght 
not to b(iT€ begun : for, satire aa it ia, though thL-so 
Bcentinng perceive it not, it is poor and tame. TIio_ 
guilt of the dtilay and of the failure, is devolved Df 
certain opponents. The advooatea are clear, and uppeol' 
t^ theiy best, thoug]i unfortunate, efftjrts. Thus, th& 
resistance of tlie Factory Bill, brought into ruirlifimem 

' Accoriliiig to the scale of piut Qxperlence, we maj [oak fur 
BU increase of two mlLHuDS and a hait ia the next ten y^atii. 

-|- "^Prom what yOn say, taxi &tini wiui I have licurd from [ythcn, 
there 19 ft verj oaturaJ desire to tnist to ane or two empiridil wiue- 
iAea, such aa geiieial piiucatioB, and bo ftirth," — life of Sir 'WnltBT 
Bcutt. Letter to J. B, R. Mnmtt, Esq., lUlittby. 
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dai'Lng tho session ol 1>!43, is ingeniously deacributl as 
the reaiatiiQce of fl -wise, compreheiisivUj pliin to edu- 
cate the poor. An argument ia very commonly raised 
iij>on tlittt reaistttnee, that they who were active in it, 
are hoimd in n most peculiar marmeL' to asaiat nntionnl 
education. If, indeedj they had dGfeated a mtfasure 
which would have wrought it well, aod sccuMtL it per- 
manently, the argument would be as stringent as just. 
But we hold that they defeated not ii true imd eudu- 
ring instruction of the people, but its. mocker;' and 
gag. Tlu! faet ia, that it proscribed the best teachein 
of the youngj (ind waired, to destruction, against the 
heat existing methods of instructing them. The endre 
host of those petitioners npnipet it, — the 8,0(18,069 
appeUants to the SHsnate to cast out a measm-e whose 
fraudulency, diaaimulatioiij higotry, words were never 
miide to deacrihe (uid to denounce, — saw tliat the inten- 
tion was to stop the morid advancement of tlie people. 
He who dajed this insult, under the garb of benovo- 
lence, and in tho name of religion, must ha"ve grasped 
M ionouTS which yizier and inqniaitor had hitherto 
left unatttfmpted. * 

" Thou^li the " OlJTe Branci" waa rejected, the reader maj- 
accept it as a beantifijl inmge of that flducati"ii which a free people 
not only nec'i, but will, o-J' thoinBolveaj pruviiio, l)elng roininiled of 
the <l«flcripCioii is Sophoulea : 
" Ef.» S" Bit tyn 

I'm '\tiKC UK tvanati. 
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It ia not renlly uceessary to m-tiitioii Jistincily the* 
groundg of opposition to lliat neforioua meftsure. It 
may Buf&oe to say, tJint it wns moat imequnl to Ua 
thoee wbo had tilreadj' made large aacrificea for ed 
cation (iliie with those -wLo had hitherto mtule nor 
It was, also, most inyiilioiis, laying the charge of 
greater ignoraaco on the mannfflotnriag popidatio 
rather tkin on the agricnltnral, the monstrouB 
of fii€t. It must Lftye proved pljy9iea.lly ruinous, to tlie 
verv pftrtiea whoss benffit wna a-voweJly intended, for 
aucii "vtera its cnnditinns, that it coutd hut throw 
very considerable portion of tho children out of 
ploymeut It was defectiye-, even in its own pnrpoecT 
for it couEd not haye rea-ched to the fiftietli part of lJi« 
yontti who need instruetion in the niiil distiiots. But 
its un-15ngliahj its Jeauitipal, features, betrayed them- 
selves. It fell hflforo a blast of seoni and eseoration. 
The Catiline £cd amidst the storm. 

In a spirit, far removfid from poIemiL'al, we mi 
declare the eternal willulrnttTuent of ftnotlior bj 
beside the State. The Spirituiil power wae a well- 

O fUt fficLiLei fti^yi^a j^vfo- 
Ti,tii/itis iriijlj-rfo^to ifiiiKhii lAiucf." k. t. A- 
" FiTT in OUT Ituiil tbere flauriBbes a p1&n( nMcli ia uDheanl of | 
Aaio, B-nil even in Dniis, that gntut iaie of FekpB, tdf^ilimded 
4i^if-prodvci'Jj delVing every LcBtiie swurdj no whert bo liuultlij t 
them parts, the CErnlEan, looff, and jroutli-juatiuning, OliTO,' 
(Kdipus Colnn : lie. 725. 
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known and clearly understood iilen in tJio dark ages. 
It wag every where luesent. It licld a fearful rule. 
It grasped universal life. It called the tliunder O'f 
other -worlds to ita aid. At the Befoimatioa, wc only 
*ee tLe last anil succeBsrfiil straggle of man to escape 
ftoni it. Mftny bad been lita sti'OQg Lut imuTiiiling 
uttempta. Since then, it has nut formally subsisted 
among ProteBtEint people. Tliey have shaken off the 
intolerable yoke. It in a tjTanny passed away. Eda- 
CBtion can never be brought again bequeath its bigol.ed 
and fierce control, Endeo-vour iiftor endoavoiu' may be 
niHide : but it must be impotent. The SpiiitUEd power, 
as a ghostly inatmment of oppression over the soiJb 
of men, has ceased, Tbcy must be as fooliah aa they 
are wicked, who can hope to revive it. Religion will 
only the more gaiu its proper influence, and her mi- 
nisters stand upon their just ascendancy. 

Nationalism will no more be the decoy. What mig- 
cliief has the drciiin already doni?! Nationul edueatioa, 
in the sense of that watchword wbioh the oppressora 
of mankind love to interchftnge, this countTj can never 
brook. Ita spirit, ita character, ita tee institutions, 
sre not the stems for that bitter giatt. Such machi- 
nery may consist with sluvea, but not with ita sons. 
Lihci'ty is their glory and their being. Darkness con- 
cerUa all, n htlle light discovers only a little truth, hut 
tlie full day oxpoaea each diversity of things. Our 
variouH opinions find feelings are but as the prismatic 
decomposition of our intellectual and moral light. We 
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nsk not the tmifonnit)- ol" dull ignoTimce : the mono- 
tony of rigid obsequiousness. Nationnlism ! It is 
notliing ! TIib Nation ! It is every tbing ! Let the- 
kavcn work in all parts. L&t Uie ligit kintUe from 
iill directions. But lliat fi'eedom wJiich is uiir birtli- 
riglit, our fathers' lug'acy, our cbildrt'n'e hope, — moat, 
needed in education, — -ahiill not be immolated on 
ftltar of such an idol-ehade ! 

There are to he found many cLfljnpioiia of gone: 
liberty, who, in utlier tunes, would Jirvg agreed b 
these opinions. Tlicy, however, tliink that now they 
see on end of the threatened danger. Their confi- 
denae is in civil liberty. Xhey cannot fear any rpsult 
of religious domination so long as we retain our free 
institutions. They laugh all onr ausieti-cs to scorn. 
Knowledge defies superstition, imd the security of 
pohtical rights, of consequence and of necessity) seals 
those still more sacred. So they reason. Thus tliey 
would qupll our feare. But -we must be suffered to 
avow moat ojiposite conclusions. 

It 39 nn anomaly, wbieL thruata itself upon tJie 
oonaideration of mankiDd, that the same people may 
not he ojjunllj impressed with tha value of eivil and of 
religions Ubsrty. An indifferent observei, a superficial 
thinker, might have supposed that these could not be 
disjoined. Shall the patriot stand forth to brand some 
"raiser of taxes," some innoyator on the laws of the 
commonweallh touching property aud exchange^ aiid 
lea-ve id his dark refiess the trrant of tlit eoul? It iti 
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most posaille Umt the less outrage shall bo reseutud, 

cmd tLat tlie greater shall be mnde a boast. ^Tiuu 

SoDth Amerititt ttrow off the Spanish Yoke, — when 

ber repuljlics seemed to glow with the spirit of the 

purest ireedom, — when the wrongs of Montezumfl wD!"e 

promised their just redrees, — intolerimce wus madw 11il> 

escqition, and all lilierty of religious iipinion whs pro- 

eeribed.. In S^pain herself there rose a heroic band, 

generous, resolved, fierce as her torrenta, entrenched 

as her hills, but the Bible must he escludud and tlie 

gospel auppreBsed. Tho priest retained his pwwur, iind 

Buperstition upheld its reign. Wlieiever tliere Ib tliw 

straggle fov constitutional independence throughout 

present Europe, Httle of the claims of enlightened 

conBcience is i^nforiied. Men lu-e in eiunest about idl 

besides. Against impoate, reatriL^tious, imprisonments, 

mulcts, loudly will they plead. Jealously they watch 

^m erery encroachment, fii-mly they repel every attaclc 

The clnnk of uUiiins jars their inward sense. All the 

^ bonds of sliwer5' thi-y indignimtly denounce. But an 

H Inquisition, and ita famihars, they cirn pasa without 

H diagnst. They can ahnndon man tu spiiitual despot- 

H ism. The Baron? of Ruimymede extorted no charter, 

Btnick no blow, for private judgment find iniUvidual 

faith. The liai'dy, solf-nnned, peasantry of Helvetia 

ftnd Tyro] aeked hiit the liberty, defended hut the 

right, to roam tlieir moTinttiin- sides, and deUvered up 

'tlieir soul to the most fanalieal dehasement, Aud 

what is the struggle of Switzerland tit tho present mo- 
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metit? It has its pretexts and its masks. But it 
is in reality a determiiialioD to extirpata all religiouB 
lil>erty. Tiifi revolntions of its Protestant Cantons ase 
nil aimed at this, Intolerance is carried to its utmost 
extent. The very parties ■who have climbed to power 
On the njost popultkr gi-otmds, resolve that the Esta- 
blished Church shall exist alone. AU other religiou^^^J 
■worship ia forbidden. Even the Uberty of the an- 
thoriaed clergy is cruelly shackled. They are inter- 
dicted the holding of any service bat at the canonical 
hoars. If there has been any gain of civil liberty, it 
has been at the expense of conscieodoTis rights. Now 
why is itj that two blessings, eo congenial, so mutu- 
niiy coDSequential, so naturnlly onCj should he thus 
divide! ? How i& it that Ihej who esteem, find cou- 
tend to hlood for, the one, etould neglect, and even 
betray, the other ? Moral causes may ha assigned, 
Man, though responsible to God, feela it not as he 
doea his conuection with man. The present ia more 
engroae-ing them the fiiture. Earth is attractive ob ia 
no after-Btate of being. The men who will otherwise 
debate all propoaitiona, all testimonies, all terms, will 
servilely acquiesce in religious dogma. Thoy do not 
think concemiag it at all. Thoy wiU gire themselves 
no trouble about it. It lies out of their accustomed 
studies. It may, oi may not, be true. They eome- 
what value it for the sake of otliera. It has a benefi- 
cial influGtice over ci^itfun orders of society, It checks 
and awes. How is it tliat these thinkers on every thin^ 
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else, never think on this ? How ia it tiiat they can 
submit to Uie decisions of otbers in tluB department of 
encLuiry alone ? Is it not tlie most personally intereBt- 
ing and momentous of all ijuestiona wLich can arise ? 
How is it that the friends of general liberty so enor- 
monsly stumble here 2 Lightly thay speak of the reli- 
gioiiB capacities and claims of the poor. In our senate 
'every voice of freedom utters its Ijuming periods and 
finds its ready cLampions: liatwhen "tlie things wliich 
belong" unto God" are not^d, and when every man's 
rights, in respect of those tilings, aa"e urged, what bjh- 
cope is there of Drdinary intelligenoBj what eclipse of 
common senae! Why should not all be moulded to 
one religion ? Wliat have tlic poor to do hut to fol- 
low theii' appointed guiil<i9? — We cannot trust, — we 
are driren to the ayowal, — we cannot trost the best 
friends, the best informed, the best tried, advocates, of 
(ivil liberty, witli our religious intereala. We grieve, 
bliishj to declare that we see in civil lilierty hut 
,06t imperfect aecoiity for the claims of conscience. 
But the converse is as hiatorically, as it is gloriously, 
true. Ecligious libertj'- has always won, aa its Hceom- 
panimentj civil freedom. The reason ia in Christian 
motive, Luther, Zuinglius, and Xnox, wero true nud 
Loly men. They loved the good of thoir species. They 
grasped the greater benefit, and secured the less. And, 
therefore, ore we alarmed, because aU record and all 
experience prove, that patiiots and dulivcrt-ra may con- 
tent themselvea with striking off the body's iron, and 
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yiii pei-petuate tLe spLrifs L&ndage. We cannoL tniKt 
leBo men. TLey have not learnt that "the redemp- 
tion of the Bonl is precious." Their aspirationB are 
not tlioae of conscience strugglipg to be fi:ee. We 
will imiuii a linn-nnr^ — ^henealh it the deft'iice of every 
mortiJ cuucKroment is safe,- — its shadow ia d. universal 
reflige, — wliich haa other mottoes than those of pohcy, 
whoBB mighty fiflld is emhlazoned with other enrich- 
ments tliiin those of war, whoso foldingg ore stirred 
with other impulses than tliose of present passion and 
conflict, wliifh Btronnis towards heaven ! 

If wo he accused of stupidity in not discerning that 
it is the right and duty of the State to educate the peo- 
ple ; if we he oharged witli propi&unding, in the oon- 
trni-y view, a new doctrine ; inuy we not retoTt ? How 
long has itheenunderstood? The. PtLfliiliaentary Cona- 
misBioneTB, of 1838, upon the condition of education 
in this country, thus report the result of their labours ; 
— "They arc convinceil that, however iuud-cq^uate the 
pieeunt system of instruction for the hmnhler oliisses 
may bo, in many districts, it is owing ainjost entirely 
to the laudable and peraevering efforts throughout the 
country, of benevolent indiTiduals, that any thing al 
all worthy the name of eduoation has been afl'orded to 
llie childi'eu of the working chis&es in tho large towns," 
"Until very recently, the subject appcaia to hare en- 
tirely escaped the attention of g'ovemmcnt." " On this 
matter, ioiport-imt us it is. to the ■wcdfiire of all elassee, 
there Bcem to exist no sources of information in anyj 
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dcpartmeiit of goYenLment." Siuldciii then, is the out- 
burst uf liglit wliicb lias come upon our juiists, sta- 
tists, and legislators ! Philanthropista imd Cliriatians 
for so long a time have introdtid. upon their proraice ! 
"They ore the men, imd wisdom shiill die witli tliein !'" 
But tLere ia anotlior tribuun.1. Tlieec senatora imd 
statesmen tire but the functionaries of the nation. The 
solenm appeni has teen mads to it: Velitis, Jubeatia, 
Quiriies ? And if the answer of Britain be not Buflici- 
cntly emphutit;, for ever to debar such <!nero[Lclniients, 
fur eYCT to wain sneli iatermeddleis, its rulers muat he 
seized with utter infatuation, no wisp to be accounted 
for but by tbc jud^cnt of Him " that tumelli -wiBe 
men hackwdrd, mid makctli tlieir knowledge foolish." 
When lionest conviction is entertained, its honesty 
lauet I'lB proYed by its consistent support and peraerc- 
rance. Now it is not denied that national education 
is fl. very favourite project mth mnny. They only of 
late may havo dwelt npon it. Still later Laa it been 
that they havo understood its difficidty. But, from 
iiine immemorial, cdncadon has been benevolently, 
that is, vohtntarihj, applied. In this is no novelty. 
We find in this fact a wel! -proved principle. From 
it, with the experience of ages upon it, we 4ire not 
inclined to sr^'erve. It is not tliat which cim coexist 
with any com.pulsoi'j' scheme It fades and fnUa before 
the contrary system. The idea ia hopeless, tlmt they 
can be concmrent means. Every present form of edu- 
cation nniBt be wcidiened and absorbed, by tht' uixitive 
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and natJonul measure wliicli has been sajposed. It 
ctmnot be a mere addidon to what is now La sulsist- 
ence: it muat Hui)crsi3de, The "new piece" will de- 
stroy the ancient textui'e. Such conti'aries must dash 
in endleaa collision. No coromon biisis, no reconci- 
ling acilntioD, con he found. The man of enlightened 
and sincere priaeijile muHt, in. this conjunctu-rej he in- 
flesiblfi. Ho will find himself plticed amidst cunflicts 
of opinion, He will be condemned for the most oppo- 
site prejudicea. He wiU be urged to move in the most 
contrary directions. His star is abovej and he must 
steer by it. 

" YirtuB repul^Q ueada aurdidra 
lutanunatia fulget boaorihuB ; 
Nec Bwmit aut ponit BeiMirea 
Arbitri.0 pi>i>ii]arifl aurs-"'* 

The sciolist, unread in history, unyersud in consb- 
tutionul knowledg*", i\iu?r a superficial glance of other 
couutrieg, may repeat tlie verbiage, "thiit to this coun- 
try the distinction is due, of huing the least educated 
country of Eui'ope, of being the only one which boa 
no systpm of natiniial education." And wboreibre. My 
Country, art thou thus an'iiignt'd? What meims this 
charge? This treaaon to thy honooir, from tliem wlro 

■ "Tiue courage, uiiaL-qnaiutBd with defeoit, ehuiea itu with 
LLiitikni inked liououta; iteltliur gra^piug. nur In.j'iiig ilown, tlie eii- 
eigiis v! lie dijj^uUy at everj tarn of the pnpular ynlL" — Hor i Carm : 
lib. iii. 2. 
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cull tliemselve-s thy Bons ? Theao pumoidal, though 
imbecile, hoLte against thy Shield ? la it that thou 
Eirt dark, ■while all nxoimd thee glowB in light? Is it 
thtit thou art alien to the love of knowledge and the 
ailvFmiceiuent of Leanung? Ta it that acieuce and eru- 
dition Einii poeti7 hove fled thy aliores ? la it that the 
Mnsea find in thee no haunt ? Hftst thou no theatre 
for the arts ? la it that thy swains and ortizttiia do 
not tliink and will not enquire ? Canst thou hoa&t 
no cuimiiig workniaa? la it that thy mind stagniites 
oind thy O'ouscie.nce elef^pa? Is it that thy literature, 
complete or seritd, teems multittidinousLy for one great 
appetite and zest ? la it that the hird-hum of infant 
pnpiU awella upon the viilage breeze? la it that in 
the far distant dale, lh« school, of no common lore, 
lifts its gi'i^y porch ? Thy crime is known ^ Despots 
have handed themselves to mutter it ! Thou art too 
enhghtened and wilt radiate thy light ! Thou svt too 
free, and wilt proclaim thy freedom ! Thon wilt not 
give thy limbs to be hound ! Thou wilt not he cajo- 
led into the BTUTcndOT of thy rights J Thou art too 
high-souled, too erect, too tlioughtM, for this nhjeet 
education! Thou canst not he converted into a school! 
Thou canst not submit to the fotmida of a discipUne I 
And, thereibre, my counti-y! if I loved thee ever, I 
the more reverently love thee now, — now, that in thy 
greatueea, thou host broken liie snore which imght less 
than thy jealousy of liberty niiglit nut have detected, 
aad aught less than thy enthusiasm of iudepeudence 
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riiiglil uol liAve sqiuni-ed. !! Still may tliiue Le, 

" Pity and fear, 
Religion to thy God, pcaco, justice, truth, 
Domestic; awe, aig'ht-rest, and Qeighbourliood, 
Instruction, manners^ mystoricB, and trades, 
Degrees, cibserrattces, cuatums, and lawB,"* 



Others may desire tlie supple, slavish, unreflect- 
ing, race. "We ask of men to tliiak. We gcok even 
the conflict of opinion. We know, in tlie language of 
MilUm, that " opmitin is knowleilge in tliu muking," 
Tliey may uiluril iho education y/hidi ratlier l>inda tLon 
unlooses the spirit of man. They would reduce society 
to a Hcalti of DXfict graduationa. Govumment tliey 
wonlil ereot into a iinivaraal control. Tliey regoi'd mim 
as the mere accessory to higher aims. They play die 
game of their ambition, — the types of power and rank 
tiaverac their board, — and the people are the pawns 
with which thpy defend tbeh' pri-vileged figures, and 
fill their vacant Bcjuares. We can take no such scitQo 
estimate. We renounce the cruel wi"ong. We desire 
to &CQ the oummiinity astii* ; a, thing of life &nd action. 
Wa hold that independence ia its beat \-irtue. The 
characlcriBtic firmness of a nation is its surest defence. 
Wb scom the discipline wliich so many love, anil whoHe 
oovcrt intention is to lull the noble and the brave into 
uneUapectLag confidence, bo tome them into abject sab- 
miasion. 

' Shukspcuro, Timou o( AthoDs. 
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" What coDStitubeE a Btate 1 
JTut iiigh raised Ijattlement, or laboured mound, 

Thick w-all, or uioated gate. 
Not cities proud with apirea and turrgts crowned ; 

Ifot bajB and br9ad-»nin4 ports 
Where laigiung at tiic storm rich na-riea ride ; 

S"ut fitiirred and spimgled courts 
Where low-browed baae-nesB wafts perfume to pride ; 

ITo ; — Mon, Siigh-niinded men, 
With powers aa lav above dull bnites endued 

In forest, brake, or den, 
Aa beasts es.ixs\ cold rocke and brambleB rude, — 

Men, who their dntiea kaow, 
Bat know their rights^ and knowing dare maintain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow 
And cnifih the tjrant while thej rend the chain ; 

Tbeac constitute a State ! 
And Sovereign Law, that State's oollected will^ 

O'er threuGH and globes elate 
Sits Eniprees, crowning good, reprcesuig- iU." * 

Insteiid, then, of seeking nationnl eduoation,— a 
figment, hopeless aa tlie secrets ivliieli doi'ker iigta &i- 
Tolously pursued, — let us gird ourKeives for the glo- 
lious eutetptisB of c-dacatLug qlocq oxtensively, sud, 
aliove all, more jieijlecf/i/, tlie people of our louil. Let 
not any fiictiuus statements, any ill-pondereJ cIiai'gDs, 
iuditce us to tiike up tlie fltttteriug extreme. There 



* Sir WillJaiii .roues. Tlie tliOTigJit he ranfosaos to lie taJLen^ 
aitd the puem imitated, from LycKUS. — Cirero has u amiilor iilea 
in liis Letters to Atticua : " Non est in panetibue B«flpullica,"-^ 
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is evil iu th« uity, oad Uirougboul every region louml 
111*0111. MucIl is to be dane. Liberal tlungs muat be 
devised- Personal flsertiona must lie engaged. Our 
country grieToiialy falls tclowits tma altitude. By rte 
privileg-ps it is exalted to heaven. Why, tLen, the 
iQflny recesses into which iieiiren's splendour has not 
pierced? Why, then, the many-wastes upon which hea- 
ven's verdure does not bloom ? Have wo not suffeceil 
to grow up among us an ^oinolons state of things ? 
We may find some excuse in tLe want of precedent. 
History holda out no light. Esperienee suggests no 
rule. But still, has the evil dilnteJ itself hpibre ua ! 
It is two-fold : tha ilisparity of old means to meet new 
oombinBtionSf and the constimt degeneracy of a certain 
number of the population into piiaperism aud recklesa- 
nese. Tlie pla^e must be st&yed, EducatioD does 
not stand alone ; it marches on with a glorious fellow- 
ship. Yet more or leas formally it enters into every 
remedy. Man must be made his own friend and hoaler. 
MeHoration cim alone procetjd from himaelf. But how- 
can this be, save na he becomes a creature of intelli- 
gent und -virtuous aim a. ? How can he become tliis, 
"except some moj:! shall guide" him? 

Let ua rimsaclt the purlieus of auiseiy and squalor: 
let us plead tlie cause of the outcast poor. Li iJl our 
towns and cities there is a fearful deterioration going 
on. There sinks away a mass of human beings in in.- 
degcribable degradation. They have reached, llirough 
rapid deaoenta, the lowest point. A moody despair sits 
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uj)on thi-iv npihi, or a fierce rockleasneas hweJujs it. 
Revenge ie in tLeir hearts. It may he e-ucci^eiJed Ly 
Biilkn apatliv. Decency ia defied, Shiune is lost. 
What odiicBtorv means, though huilt before thdr dyors, 
can avail tliem ? The simplest BldpuIationB woulil pre- 
clude the attendant? of these ehildr^n, Pcraand of 
them cleanlincBs and the plainest clothing, to bbj no- 
thing of payment, and they ore liopelesaly debnrred. 
It vfill he imposBible to aesociate them ■with the oiF- 
Bpting of the operative. Yet mnst they perish ? Ho- 
nour to those who eaU them together in their tatters 
and their rags ! Honour to the delicato woman, the 
heiress of title and optilenoe, who is seen, by her smilfl 
and her accent, wLnniog the ruffian child into order and 
consent ! Does earth contain a more angelic spectacle 
of disinterested grace. ? ^Vby should not these iisyluDia 
be mnltipHed ? Is there only occasion for them in the 
crowded town ? In the villnge population, thero is the 
Sttme Iftwlegy indigence. Fiimilies, fi-om whatever eauge, 
are bowed to the earth. They have witnessed their last 
dilapidation. The tempter stands at their side. They 
can dare the worst. The poacher, the lick-huiner, the 
felon, — tlieir prowl is lilce that of the wild beast. They 
are dreaded of all. Not to the neat and peacefiii 
Bchool-house oan their htUe ones bo allured ; into it 
they could not be allowed to pflBs. Let education 
become " a servant to all." Let it leam every art of 
accommo'dation. " To the weak, let it become weak." 
None must we neglect wliu shai'e an immortal lot with 

V 
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U8 : of none of that race must we dee^uir for whieh 
n Saviour died ! 

In tho aeightourhood of Hftmburgj there exists, on 
inalitution, cnlJeil EiluJip Hbus, wliich ia a model for 
such a, luiTnlilJng charity. Mr. J. H. Wiobern ia its 
founder. It is a achool lot the children of tlie lowest 
daas, thoSB who have been trained in infamjj and have 
never tnovm the domestio relation, eaTe ia the taoSt i 
bnital, or in worse tlian "brutal, form. Tlie syst^n ia 
that of n faniily, or of families. They ei-e taught to 
team every thing by laboiu'. They are well instracted 
in general knowledge. They are entiooraged in all inde- 
pendent feeling. Great confidencB ia repoeed in them. 
Neai-ly every iliiiig is left to their honwur. And well 
have Ul-ey merited nni repaid this generoiia coiisider- 
ntion. In the recent fire, these pupils were the mi^t 
daring udvenLurere in wresting the conflagration, rmd 
the most asaiduoua cOTnforter& of {he distressijd. 

Very determinately should we put away from us all 
the chofings ofjarty strife. Let us deyote ourselvea 
to the momentous duty in its own spirit. Be not accu- 
sfltion met with accusation. Betum not siispioion for 
suspicion. Let past recriminations \io forgotten. Do 
that whieh ia right, whiamsoevcr you imitate. Act for 
the gi'eatest goodj with whorasoevci you coftlesoe. Tho- 
roughly sift and eleanae and apply the qnestton. Blot 
out the past. Forget reproach and indignity. Prove 
that you have at heart the education of the country; 
and that no dimger shall daunt, uo sophiatiy shall 
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dJTfirt, nil Inborn' sLuU wtury, no failure sbull depress, 
you io caiTyiug it into eifect. 

Still we feel that the mind of the natioa is mis- 
underetood- The moral worth, which it contains is 
credited not. The habits and tiistca of its traly influ- 
entiftl classcB, axe not comprehended, Our statesmen 
stand afjur off. They are too well expounded by that 
most ignoble and pestilent jirindple of the late Oeorge 
Ganniiig;, aTowed ly him before the multitudes of Lis 
Conatituenoy, — -tliat hi& "idea of the true domestie po- 
licy was to do every thiiig_/br the people, but as little as 
possible hij theiQ." They do not Rssociate aiid sympa- 
tiiisa with those tliey niJe. They seldom spettk of them 
wiljhout gross error. They know almost nothing of the 
inn-er life of society. Chiefly are they wrong in their 
own selfish nature, imd La the estimate which they have 
formed of human nature, as only selfish. Their max- 
ima are all like this. Xhey scarcely see any but the 
courtier, the sj'cophimt, the pensioner. They, there- 
fore, cannot conceive ibe spirit of ChriBtiim benevo- 
lence. They dare not commit any cause to tlie aponta- 
neousaesB of popular support. Their distrust of private, 
Toitmtary, agencieSj is angi7 and ecornful. Oh they 
know not the nation'B heart ! They blind themselves 
to that force of priueiple wliich, instead of nmning 
itself to wastej only incrcaseB in etreugth aa it espanda 
in compass ! If they wiU but give the people credit 
for quahtieg, which we HO eBtrangement from nntional 
chiffBcter, which are no Tedundance to Cliristiiiu pm- 
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feseioa, — (jualitiea not uf yeatorday, liit wLich lung 
triitl Las incoDtestatly pro-ved, find exjgenl opportunity 
hjifl sublimely unfolded, — then may they he assurGd 
that, wbat tltoy cBunot accomplisli, what it i& Tain foil 
them to esaay, shnll bo done effcctuiiUy anJ perma- 
iit-ntly by a simple power, -which they have not ima- 
gined, which tbcy cannot compute, — laiit ■which can 
easily educate a country, for it is destined to Chiis- 
tianise the ■world 1 

And thei'e is one form of effort in oiir country 
which fttatesraen may well ponder. It ia new and 
origmal- Despotism could not endure it. Chrislaauily ; 
can fllono guide it. It is the power of assooiatiOD.j 
Men combine, Tbaa science ia promoted. Suffering La, 
in this manner, sootlied and indig'eace relieved. The 
individual loses bis helplessness in the concert and co- 1 
optarfttion of some great fellowship and action. Chris- 
tian men need not have sought the rule fi'om others ; 
tliair religion dictates it. The prayer of their Master, 
that " they may be one," in order that "the world may 
belieye," is fu lfill ed. They ajo "one," 'they visibly 
appear as "one," they prftctioeily luhonr as "one." 
They " strive together," they "contend eirraestly," for 
a common end, The efficacy of the principle is aaaa- 
zing. It is a self-multiplying strength wliicli exceeds 
calculation. It ia the acorn becoming the oak: it is] 
the oak becoming the forest. This method, which owe 
itaelf to the tendeociefl of our religion, now strenj 
ens into a national characteristic and habit. It ia 
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part of our life as a coaaBanity. The acnagex gazea 
on onr insthatucma as the mo9 angular featnpes of our 
ooumtiT. Their TolnntarT ori^s and support, theif 
setf-goreniinciit and sdf-admmistratiDii, Ik be^nd all 
his oooUDon pRpoeBeseioDS. He has heard of Hotel 
de Dieo, KndKnbaiiseii, Oiphui Hunse, Paraclete, — 
he has heard of persooal bounty and bequest, — but 
Ib DOW beholds a new seale, recrar^ a sew eoneep- 
taon, in gnilds of beneTolmce, in coiporntlons of cha- 
rity, withoQt charter, without impost, constituted in no 
perpetoity but securing it, entailed apon no desoeot 
bat renewing it, exhaasiless as the ocean, goccessive as 
the day ! We wait for do Hero, we want no Hero, to 
^du: the Heroism is in the age. He who inrokes 
one. n.nd professes his confidence in aoch on advent, 
must allow Us to call the mighty Epirit now moving 
OTer society, a Pantheism, thoTigh far different from 
that which he ill copcoftls, rather thim th& hero-wc)i"ship 
which lie ayows.* Surely they wlio hold the pohtieal 
helm of such a people, slionld study this their inoral 
pecuUarity, giving it favour, allowing it scope, — nevet 
questioning' its indepondence, nor fettering its liberty. 

There are profounder researches still left ibr our 
rulers. The nation ia deeply smitten with that camest- 
ness of feeling before which fashions and expedients 
Booner or Inter must give way, It is thiutdag out great 
questions. It is pressing forward in the highway uf 
might)' principlea. The toy and the (fewgaw no mora 
* Thauins (Jniljlc. 
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ciin ilivert. no lougev can duceive. There is inward 
eiiergT. The fire enfolds iteelf. New impiTsaions are 
made, -ill tiwiikes and Btirs. Let the conree be ob- 
seiTud nnd -wfttched. But let not men, in their "tricks" 
of n " little brief nulLority," tamper witli it.. The ginnl 
i& rising up, — witlie, rope, and web, and eyen beam, 
are aliks weak to bind him 1 

Tliere is that -whiGh is yet farther removed from tlie 
ken of govemments. It ia not psycbologica] problem 
nor national derelopmpnt,- — it ia the ritnlity of Cliriadon 
motive. They underatand, and aagaoiouHly enough, how 
men -vrill hnoTcBter Uie gold of the temple, -while they 
make it their honae of merohandise. They know what 
reU^on means in the mouth of tliose who regard it 
113 their gain, and wield it for th«r aggrandisement. 
But most of them have yet to learn that there is a hid- 
den principle, fed by a celefitial influenoe, in constant 
exercise wherever beats the renewed heart. That is 
iiDselfish, pure, generou&, unwearying. It seeks not 
pj'aise of men. It asks no reward, but the success of 
its benevolence. It goeg about doing good. And in 
thia land, amidst its religious distributionB, how intenBe 
ia the lU'doiir t>f Chrigdan zeal ! It knows not repose 
nor check. It is in unabsting inflnence. Legislation 
could only mar and encumher such a spirit. Would 
you dig into the spring to assist it? "Would you, by 
lever, enforce the growth of vegetation f Tho impulse 
of Chriatian principle is quite as much of its own na- 
ture, of its own proKrcBs. of its own aelf-evohition. 
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Kings may " assemWe ;" ■jfhen they "see it" they may 
"mairel:'" yet need they not he "troubled nor hnete 
away." It is no defiance. It is no usui-pfition. It ia 
not "imperimn in imperio." It gently rises and meeldy 
Bpreflde. It boaatifieg ami adorns th€ strongholdB oi 
power wbicli "wonld otherwise only lonr in tlifii" forms, 
and often binds them wJien otherwiao tliey would only 
crumble niiiidBt tlieir breaches, — a? the moss, witJi its 
little flower, often lelieTss, and, with its cementing nnd 
biadiiig fibre, strengthen-S, some uod'ling pilu ortfireat- 
ening ruin ! 

Of one thing we are (isaured. The enemies of edu- 
cation must fail. They have no hold on truth. They 
have no resting-place in iaet. Tor then neither the 
past funiisheg experience, nor yet the ftiture en<;(niriige- 
ment. They are counter- worked by aU principle and 
all opinion. The eutrenchmentg of phyeiptd foroe oan 
no more avoil them. A thought ia stronger than n 
sword ! A printiug-preBS has more swity than a park 
oi' ortiUery, and a fichoohnaster con put iin army to 
flight ! Tyrants have already fallen before tliia new 
power. Dyonisius is at Corinth ! 

We are boond in oiir system of education to che- 
rish, with great ateadiastnesB and benevolent approval, 
particular views of man Others may inatmct him in 
order to repress. We would interpret liia charactcriatics 
as hie destiniea. To tho&e destinies wo would lift up 
all the knowledgR wliich \vc impart. Wp desirp iiis 
perfect development. 
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Mim ia a, iryfttiu'e ot jirogress, whenever Ibimd in 
circumatanoes of civilizatduu- Populur inatitutions LiBTe ' 
Ml espansive principle in tliem. The human mind, 
whicb naturally contains tMs tendency, is quiekenedi 
in its advnnopmeut by the aocid cleniieiiL We helicTa 
ihftt the species, with many revei'aes and retardfttions, 
has graduidly improved, Ita own law of progieas Ima 
been reeiated, "but could not be ntterly destroyed. I^ 
aiitisfifis tlie argument to show that tiiere neyer was 
Buch an tunoimt of rdl thtit enters into the civio good; 
of moD, — knowledge, law, hberty, refinement, inven- 
tioji, wealth, — at any giren period, as aow subsists, 
sinca the world begcin. Lito cross-currents of the ehb^i 
we ba^e behold this (.luntontione which wouM thwart 
this law of human progress, — but as Buoh cuntmts only 
precede and indicato tho turning of the tide, bo ■aaw\ 
we mark the flow and predict the flood. Our plan of j 
educating the people must iigree with thia nolle hias,.! 
and chief distinotion, of our nature. Far bo from U8 
the iajnaticcs and madness of withstfutding such a power 
of development and pledge of aoceleration I "We maj 
seek to guide it, — to stop it is on attempt aa- impious 
viiin, Tha darkness of a general ignorance can never 
again cover the nations. The oi^ihzation of the wortd 
can never more recede. We muat treat msin acoord'J 
ingly. We must provide liim for his journey and eijuij 
him for his race. 

Man, aa seen in his present external condition, wiH' 
certainly lay claim to grefitei' Uhertf/. Governments ^'il 
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fruitleasly withholil and resist tlie retiBonable prayer or 
the stem demfiiid. No suoh proljlem cru be eettled 
in politics as this, — how a peopkj -who haye taown 
and coQLended for freedom, shall contentedly abajidoii- 
Uie Loly cEtuae, or shall ■willingly (tccept of its dimiuit- 
tion. l"t ccn only grow. Opinion, pBtricilism, indi- 
vidual seU-respect, new statutes and priijileges, are its 
strength and accarity. Tyronny inowa that ita time 
is short. That of oligarchy has passed under special 
abhorrence, and s-cfti'cely can hope a. morrow. Tliough 
we deprecflte the tumultuary licentiousness of tiie mQiiy 
aa the worst fonii. of oppression, we ohaerve, in the 
Bspcct of the times and in the spirit of the nations, 
the assurance that liberty ig the type of deep reflec- 
tion and eameat resolve. Tiie agfi not only cries for 
it, — the peculiarities of order, infonnatioHj enterpriaB, 
which that age imlblda, demand it. All halts without 
it. It cannot be abused, as in carher and capricious 
visitationa it mny have been. Ltigialation, science, 
lejoniag, commerce, implore its aid and forbid its 
perversion. The freedom of conscience is still more 
exigent. Its fate may be now, what it has always 
been, to follow civil liberty with unequal steps. A 
convulsivo effort ia at present put forth by bigotry to 
crush it. Bnt we fear not the result. Privfttfi reepon- 
silality is so clear a tmth, is so powerfiil a plea, that it 
maat be yielded. These are the pio&pectfi which open 
before us. Civil and reHgious liberty must pTevail, 
Man slLall evei^y where he free. The interests of an 
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enlightened, geiJeroiis^ Christian^ en&anchiaemeut are 
didly securing Invoiir imd acquiring force. Tien the 
pTtiject of educBtiou must obey tie same direction. 
Be not afraid. Murmur not at ■wtst is, or at what 
shall be. Speak iiot as if mna were L1.10 httle restrained. 
There cannot be an esoeBs oi' liberty where personal 
and social rights evenly advance. But tme liberty 
censes the instant that they clash. Convince it of ita 
duties as well as exoite it by ita inunniiiUeB. Show 
how it can only be attJLineJ by worthy means, aad en- 
forued by fitting uses. A nation which ia only free to 
enslave otLera, deserves to he rooted up, — to h& coo- 
eumed lite a forest where woItcb hold their riot, andj 
fill their den, with their mutilated viclims. 

But most of all are we warned that, in educiLtion, we 
should presume on nothing of mere opinion, but that 
we ore bound to adduce trut/i in its iiathoiity iind fact \ 
with its evidence. Reasons mnst be rendered for all we 
teach. Rash and hardy assertiou must be discliiimed. 
How ought WEi to rememberj with a holy vow, that tniB 
Ghristianity and true knowledge must itgree with each 
other ! We can &id no devotdon in ignocDuoe, nor 
faith in Buperstition.. We can obtain no influence in 
any unfoimded eonceit, False aphorism and idle omen 
and gratuitous dogma cEoinot avail us if we really aeek ' 
the well-being of our race. This was tlie error of the 
Romnw AnlielmBt. It was, according to its boast, in-i 
falhblr. It mistook prejmldce for demon etration. It] 
poiidemned tiahleo. Did it disprove the revolution oi 
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our world around the son ? It fixed tie Vulgate test. 
Did it supei'sed.e codex and resoenaua in die exami- 
nation of the tmo Word of God ? Especially let us 
disfiiminate between the doctrine of ReyelatiQn and 
our gloss. Let ns not teacli our scholars suy thing 
aubtM. It' you tell them thit six tliousand years 
the Crentor formed this earth out of nothing, — 
you deliver e sense which Scripture does not give, and 
which the sti'atifi cations of the plonet, with their vege- 
table itnd animal remains, reftite. If you tell them 
that the inferior creatures die hecanse of human sin, 
— you urge a comment which Scripture does not sup- 
port, ttttd which, not only inTolvee inniunerjihle incon- 
aistenciea, hut lays itself open to the plainest contra- 
diction in the deposits of animal mees whose congeners 
were never known by man- Other illustrationa njiglit 
be raised. Tliese may awake our caution. When man 
imposes liis theories on iho Bible, it is he who speaks, 
while that is degraded by being mude only his medium. 
Let UB he satisfied that all result, invention, discovery, 
the most unexpected in order and the most remote in 
time, must be wliat Bevelation cannot oppose, but re- 
ceives, adopts, approves. All trutii is one ! 

Our scheme and spirit of education, therefore, stop 
short most imworthily and inefGciently, save n« ihey 
rpgord the certain progressiveness of civilised man, the 
destined enlargement of hia liberty, and his indefeasible 
title to be infitrucled in that far-reaching linowled^ 
which rfists in perfect and universal truth. 
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arc wmted. Tli? Bt^t is, tliat Uie great insdtutjoii 
ibr ootmtiy be mode scrictijr aaiional. It is a pitiibl 
policy to sen knowledge at Che price of consfiem 
Caa it W good, or fiound in principle, that one p: 
in the State only shall be taught? Should not the 
liring fountauis lie laid open for all ? When lo&mid^ 
is made the priTileg? of a party, is not the infi 
strong, that that party feels thi? pifcaiioiieness of i 
tenure, nud mast stren^ben it; the fallacy of its 
anil must sophisticate it ; the paucity of its mem' 
and must recruit them ? If it bo founded in 
the more infonnnlioQ it can knd to its opponents^ 
more likely is their conversion. Truth can find 
stieDgLh in th« ignorance of its foes. — Nor is it Ici 
desirable tliat llie menus of education be cheitpgned, 
The lower bind does not call for any reduction in ita 
terms. But every step beyond it, rises toost di; 
portionately. Any better culture is quite out of tJi 
peach of thu poor, Even the grotiiitoiis foandatio 
school, in the apparel it auppoaes, nnd in the boo 
it demands, exceeds tLeir capacity. These, loo, 
not iwery -wbDre. Etirope and Ametica give fiir gre«' 
facihtiea to the children of the kbourinc^ clnss, Ci 
petition, at the same time, restraisa the pact (md eU' 
borates the commodity, if such erpreBeiona of tmfll 
may he allowed. Nothing cnn be more fanatical, tli 
ID EUppogo tliiil tlio viiUie of knowledge is depn?ciat£i 
bv iho hiimblrness of its pecunioi'v charge, its Ijii' 
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importance must always lie iLc Bonii;. TIih treaaure 
13 uDTarying, whatever l>e its veeael. Are the clnssic 
writings less wortliy of om ftdmii'aliou, now thnt we 
read them no long-er in tJioir costly ancinla and vel- 
luniB ? Is tlie Bible divesteil of imj Bacrednesa, be- 
cause it is DO more shut np in librsries and muBemns, 
bat is attaiaahle by the poorest child ? The ■whole 
apparatus of instruction, the entire system of liteta- 
lurOj must he coiTDSpondently reduced in cost. It has 
been begun. The fnvoured few miiy sneer. But when 
Penny MagazLnea and Reprints were firat thrown into 
circulation, a new eera was written for our country, 
— a new principle waa e3tal)liahed among ita people, 
— for henoeforth the excellence of knowledge was 
madG to iQ9t, not on the difficulties which beset it, 
not on the accidents which adorned or depressed it, 
but on itself! 

We ccnnot disguise it from ourselves, tliat we arc 
not only in a crisis of the histoiy of education, hut 
that education itself niiiy become an occasion of snara 
and peril. It is. -vaunted by some as all that is needed 
to rectify our nature. It is pared down by them to 
very insignificnnt dimensions. It is made to include 
only the knowledge which pertains to the pjreeent sen- 
sible state of things. The instructions which it im- 
parts are not so much esteemed ns the inward powers 
it eheits. These are inherent powers of sell-iniprove- 
ment. The goad is in man. It only remains to be 
evolved. His heart only nee'da to be unfolded. Con- 
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duruet, iii Lis Fliilosophical Outlui'es, insists upou this 
perfectible Cwiulty. Goilwin ani others have followed 
iuni. Tliese look to Uie reign of minil. With gross 
inconsisWucy, they also hail the brutal fi-eedom of the 
loTCor instinctfi. How untrue is this view ■'■f human 
Dutiire ! Eduoation would be of little value, Eiud. often 
A cruel mockery, did it only awaken the imdersltuiding 
und iU misceptibilities. You moat uuv instil know- 
ledge. You hnvo the subjective capacity; you must 
n(iw fill it with objeetivo good. 

This is conneoted with the disbehef of that, for 
which all Ciuistian education, must fUloWj — the fallen 
condition of our nattire. Tk«t nature ia not the fair 
tnblet upon wliith you write whatever jou may pleiise, 
— fearfiil pharactera are already blotted there. It ia 
not the bough which can bend into whatever direction 
you will, — it has its own stabbom inulination. In 
every step you take of mornJ colture, you will find re- 
sistance. Let us unt disguise it from ourselves. It is 
no accidental iniluence. It ia propensdou of the moat 
certuin kind. In all, though vajied in ita mimifeata' 
tions, it ia the same. Let this trutli be pondered and 
aolenmly ravolved, — it will check much hope, but it 
will prevent much more diaappointment, — "The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked" ! 

The friond and champion, who would instruct uni- 
versHl eociety, is often placed in singular difficulties. 
He must not imagine that he can satietj the objections 
which shall assail bim &oni the most opposite aides. 
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But if he Lave silenvetl tlid enemies ui" cducalion, lit; 
hoB Lbat which is for more foouidable with whicli to 
contend. This is tlie conduct of certain adToeatea. 
These bjb the iknatics to wliom tliis suhject is a mo- 
nomtLuiacal idea. They, by thtir exti'avcigftiice, tlieir 
visioneirj' tlieoiies, theii' ill - calculated pltins, tiirow a 
ridicnlouaneas upon the Bacred cause. No sober men 
con act with them. Tliey are fall of fantastic images 
and distorting dreams. This is their panacea for all 
tl}o evila of domestic and civil life. They do no jus- 
lice to the otlier means of human advancement. They 
oifect contempt for all the inatitutiona whiijh solten 
the ferocity) and curb the \iol6nce, of man, — for all 
that himiEmises, softens, and refines, the nation's heart. 
They epeok witli bcoid of authority, ranlt, inwe, mon- 
ners, and even of religion. They insnlt all rite, solem- 
nity, commemoration, feetival, badge. They leave no 
room for aasociation, for confidence, for feeling. Tliey 
will not understand, that there must he an antecedent 
state of things, a mighty framework, within which ara 
comprehended the dutiea which education ia designed 
to esplnin and to enforce. The ohjecta must be pro- 
vided on wliich the linaedlud eyo may fix. Tlie path 
must be laid for that footstep which shall henceforth 
press it. Civilization can spare no tiTnament, no c^lc- 
gaiice, no courtesy, no polish,— much l^a can it forego 
any principle, any influence, any usage, which preserves 
th& citizen in order, in hamiony, in good will, in peace. 
It is an exquisite poise of the natural and the artdfi- 
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oial. A Iriittth nuij peril il, Tkc Qiuculiunist uught 
to he the foF^mosl iu Lis reveronoe to It. It is not for 
hint to slight a fuhric which done god Aimish liim 
vrith ninge for his eiperimeutB and with basis for Lis 
triumpbs. 

And there are those who repudinte all sympathy 
with such a school of tin inkers, that etill commit fill 
human fortanea aad deatiniea to cdaoalioa. As tba 
word is commonly defined, even us this word cEin he 
most largely uudci'stoDd, we ntt«rly dissent from the 
idea. The direiit preaching of the gospel, together with 
its ordinances, wo believe to he the only inatzmnGnt 
of wide-sprcnd imd true melioratioD. If education ba 
flattered to the slight of tliis divine iipp ointment, if it 
be thrust into ita plactij if it be ahnscd to supersede 
it, it is fivm that honr on idolatry, a good uniinly 
exaltod and misplaced, a deified inatrumont of good, 
a Nehiishtanj a useless, defiling. iiTcligious tiling'. Il 
i& quite necessary that we, in the argument of the most 
Christian edufiadon, do not betray it by au idle boast 
or Bn ondeserved homage. 

Wo forebode not evil nor doom of Britain. Tho 
progress it has mado has been long, steady., g'lorioua. 
It has redeemed the slave, at a price greater than 
many a nation's dower, — a nobler aet than Jiifl raoro 
emancipation. It has dedicated ita proudest architec- 
ture to designs of mercy. It has purged its code of 
hlood. It Lua granted mfiny equal righla to its chil- 
dren. It is sending forth freedom through its mighty 
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colonizations. Its ahorea offer Banctaery to them ■who 
are oppregsed. Its liberty is a mode! for aU people. It 
has a -world-wide fame. From its liigh, cliff-cinctured, 
throne of rocks, while the waves sleep Euroond it, it 
looka forth calm in conacious power, erect with gene- 
rous pu^ose, casting its shield around freedom, medi- 
ating the elements of strife,— the lominary of know- 
ledge Mid the angel of religion ! 

Why Bhould Britain fall ? What canker is in its 
destiny ? What omen casts the lurid shadow over its 
disk? Its difficulties tiKs those of might, puissance, 
greatneaa. They may be overcome. Thoy already 
yield. They are hronght to view ty the very meone 
which grapple with them. If crisis come, if danger 
fall, let it burst upon an enlightened and reHgious 
people. Iq this will he our stay, whatever la the 
shook, — whatever the delnge, this will caiise onr ark 
to ride upon the waters ! 

We read not etil in the signs of the dmee. The 
events, which are the most threatening in their seem- 
ing, Bpenk to U8 of hope. Instead of foreboding & 
redundance of population, we fflitioipatej in numbers, 
a strength end glory. Instead of regarding our fields 
aa incapable of yielding an enlarged and a more ade- 
quate supply, we anticipato the foiaon of an unknown 
husbandry. Instead of bewailing that the national 
spirit is worn out and eimk into decay, we imticipate 
its waxing greatneaa. Instead of turning to tlie sun of 
a once mighty prosperity as now fast westering and 
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going down, Te aDticip«u< a meridian for it whicli it' 
hw never scaled. ConsiJeriDg oar ctwatituduafil pri- 
THegoe, and our Christiuii fiLcilides, oiir progress ns a 
people hflH beun slow. But wbere lli« mdimeats 
olMTftoter oro gftthtred lardily, llieir dpvelopmtnit is fre-* 
qnettdy sodden. For ages there was uut iliai adTance- 
ment of riglit Llionght and fet-Iing which migll tas 
been expecLcd Erom the mteUectaal and moral c&n 
ihen at ■Kork. But tliere was not pause. Every sti 
may not be traced, bat the course can be men 
A tti[>iisaDd things would ehock tbe religious k£i 
mcDt of the present times, which oni forefathers 
Ungly brooked. In knowledge, in mental happing 
ifi temporal plenty, in pulitictd power, our conunon 
people neier stood as they do now. Public oplnic 
eserta b. force previously iineonoeivod, B^ninaDts 
tyranay give way, one after another, before the grOT 
of liherty, The ferocity of monnera is alliived. Til 
nntdoniU reltttioushipa are foimJed upon intelligoat rL't 
procalions ojid honuurtible principles. Diplomacj" su- 
perseJea wiur. Geoias and seienoe wiait not for po3tbi^| 
BQOiis honours, but shiir^ contempdriiTy iiuue. Itchgiou 
tranafoses itsell' into channels which formerly it con 
nut reacli. Biblical eritidsm gains an unwonted fuvoH 
and celebrity. Misfliona begin to take a place in 
charact'eristic tastes and habits, and a prominc 
among oiu- declared and moat favoiured institutions. 
And, mthal, tlte true condition of our country its 
emplnyft s vignuj' of attenlinn. and n dJsintorestt>dnr 
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of benevolence, wMoh tbe popular interests never until 
now eogBgeil. 

Tlie oonmioiL allegarion is lefiited, that foreign ob- 
jects blind us to ibosB at home. We proudly show 
that our coasts do not dissever us fi'om tli€ interests 
of a universal liumamty. The deep which circles us 
is the broad band, tbe throbbing aenaory, -which koits 
us lo the nations, — and is our great carrier of succour 
and knowledge to t.h<! world. But ttie influence of tliig 
phUanthiopy ie reflex. The state of our population 
is, after nil, tlio cause width fixes the elosost study, 
and is thfi qucation to which every other is poatpcmed. 
He cftn possess little claim to truth and honesty, who 
represents that the momentous problem of the people's 
happiness and welfare ia now overlooked. Would that 
it hud been eajher pursued ! Over what a region, and 
wh&t a lacej must the sun have then risen ond the 
heavens bent ! 

Wti would not boast. It is presumption. We would 
not despair. It is ingratitude. We- see victory in strug- 
gl«, and behold tlie sign of hopn reflect itself irom tbe 
Btorm. We rememhor onr guilt, and Imow what we 
have deseived. We sing of mercy, because God in 
wrath hits remembered mercy. He has wrought out 
our dehverancc for ns. We cannot think, &om Hia 
own indications, that He i-s mindful to destroy ue. He 
chastdna that he may not destroy. We linve boasted of 
Power, and he ImR shown our feebleness. We have 
gloriiied our ResoLin^es, and he has shut up in strtut. 
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The rod has smote us, not the whotted Bwoid nor the 
glittering' epsBx. All tiimB to meroy. The salt which 
ia soim in our land, ie not of ruin but of life. The 
ploughsbarOj driven throagb it, is not of deBtrucdon 
but of cultivatiou. 

Ohriadim Eduoation ie our want, and will be our . 
Bti'ength. Let. it be no longer delayed. Let it baj 
no more atintfid. Give it the aaale -wliich it deaerves. 
Grudge not the due propoTtions. Lift it on high. Let 
it overtoweT ihe noblest monnmenta of the land- Let 
"'Wbdom build ber house," kt hci "hew out her seven. 
piUaTB," let her " cry upon the highest places of 
city !" This wUl be solid fame. It "will be tme glory. 
It will bring aU other bleaainga with it It will be 
the Becurity of nU. If, like Solomoa, we, as a niilioa, 
seek "tin understanding heart," — not only u secular 
education, but a leligioua discipline, — that we mayl 
"diBcem between good and bad," — "God ynH give 
unto UBy that which we have not aeked, Boih Rickes 
and Honour ! " 



NOTE, 
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As the qtie&tioa af ClaagicaJ Learmiig occurs in the 
foregoiiLj Eaaay, — tlie Autltor Lopes tliat lie may be 
excused quoting a part of an Addi-ess delivered by 
lum at the last AimiTersanr (Jime 10, 1844) of tho 
Protestant Dissenters" Gramnifir Suhool, near Lon- 
don: it baa only been jrinted in a Periodicul. 



Ill im age of oalculatiunr a ia>ecliaiuciil age, It waa the 
honour of tiia Schoot to seek uad upliuld Qrammar Leajn- 
iag. The temptation, the mcreaaing temptation, tlie Bordid 
temptation, was to turn aS instructiaa into a craft, a mani- 
pulation. There ivafl appetite for very little more. No cla- 
morouB importimity demanded this atemer style. Objections 
were even heard ugainat it. Its likelihood of Buperfluousneaa 
HftS urged. Its irreligiouancaa Vfa.s denoufiocd. But here this 
noble InBtitution made its staml. It woyld pftrley with none 
of the common-plaoeB of vulgar ignoraooe or migtnkea Bcru,- 
pulouffnesa, It joined its asseat to the authority of luuv^atJ 
sKperience, that the acquirement of languages, eBpeoially of 
thg clasaic languages, is the foundatiDa of the greatest leam- 
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ing, and the infitrumeDt best littoct for intelieotual outgroi 
NoQO ooatGOd for erclufii^G attention to them. Kone sup- 
po§e that they comproheTid the utmost mateiials of indoc- 
trination. Mathematical and physi-ca] enquiries dcBerve iio_ 
mcEin place in nur institutes of tuition. But is the jout 
fill mind capable of their highest principia? Onght it not' 
to pftsfl through a strength eniug, exprndisg, preparation 1, 
Would not rigid science oTeratraiu itT The cultivation 
the richest [anguegee, in the mean while, elicite and hrMjea 
its cnefgica. Oh liow narruwly do th^j uBiJerBtEtn.^ or rutter^ 
h,ow imTightGansly do the; propound, the cue, whose ed 
notion of liearning a language is to get a gl&Bsary by rot* ! 
They know not that langusge ie tihe e:(pre83ion of aoni>e peo- 
ple's inwBTd life and heart! Ttey know not that languagu 
is the minute inscription of habits and tastes which no public 
monuments can record '. They know not that the worda of 
the wise aro tte ohronicleB ef their irisdom, and tie wordi 
of the good are the emanations of their goodness ! Th^ 
know not thai in the loss of these particular dlaleota of 
human epeecli^ the loss must follow of the experience fur- 
bished by tiie most wond&rfuH natlona ef the world ! They 
fcnO'W not that men must think in woriis, and that l>y wotda 
only can they he induced to think ! Tliey know not that 
language is the best analytic teat of mental precision, so 
that rarely ia that justly conuoiTed wMch cannot be expreseedj 
Thua the anoieut Greeks declared retiHon and apeeuh by thq 
same word.* 

This ia not the time to defend our curriculum, 
time ie past. We tamnot renew the controversy. It is settled. 
It is fatuous to regard it in a way the moat hypothetical as 
that it can be distarbed. It is a Axed, demonstrated, Cu|: 
nican, truth, 

" Atyn, 
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Unly thei^ U a defence of it almost worse than its im- 
peachment. We love not gelfiah conaideratiutiB in tho unfold- 
ings of tlie ratiund iiail moral principles of our naturi.'. We 
would not pi'osB tlii> care of youthful training upon a scale 
of Boci^ convenience and utility. A amattering of tiua lore 
18, forsoutli, to ba tolemted, because it may lisaist the con- 
queet of the mercaatile modem tongues ! It maj helf the 
ohemist fend tlie botanist ! It may guide the plodder throiigli 
labori-oua nomenclatures! It is, perhapSj juat endured, he- 
cauee deemed easential to a certain grade of aociety, imd with 
ft hope that it may he attended with civil adviintage 1 It is 
submitted to [is a sacriSce i It ia borne with aa a, loss ! It 
is secretly regretted ! At heart it w despised ! Aepirationa 
are indtilged that it shall 80*n yield befcro the diacoveriea 
of ceMbial organizntion or of pM-utlcal thrift ! 

Oh let UB never plead the cause of those ^eat forms of 
utterance, those musicnl eflfiiaionn, those variegated teTminol- 
ogiee, thoae heart-deep vibrations, tkaae eeenie epithets, those 
tranfiparcnt Gelf-reflectiona. of the mind and the sensibility of 
the hidden manj — those languages which give ne citiaenahip 
in ancient states, until we hum with their patriotic passionB, 
and a seat nround ancient roof-trees, until we arc entangled 
with their domestic ties ; — those langnagea which lead ub 
through long-lost cities and homes, far more unerringly than 
we can find our way through such cities and homes wliea 
actually laid open from their vulcanic iimn.d»tiDn ; — thoae lan- 
guages which are as a eong of the afleotioTiH, an epthusisBni 
of the facultiea, <>! our nature, when uf itself it va£ tnoat 
dignified and auhlimiited j— those languages which are full of 
the iBsthetic of beauty and grandeur : those language* te 
which others, only as they approach tliein, are graceful, apt, 
jind strong; — let their canae never be pleaded on grounds of 
ii li'W expediency, nor hold quarrel for them with "gophis- 
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ten, economists, and oaliiulators." U is tvu higli & cause foi 
them to appreciate, and can only be conducted by the geae 
rous vi-ewe uad emotiuiiB which tliey do not "understaikd. 

The »tudy <ji tlte Qceek and Latin wntiii^ has 1>eeii 
eeverely c^ademucd m irteligioHB, They are must uertainly 
the prod uoti una of Pagan writGrfl, and their aUusiona of a 
sucfed clinmcter ar-e formed upon, t^e mythology which they 
professed. The objection must equaUj lie agaJHBt the Bftidy 
of their elatuary and arcliitucture. We must cast down all 
those prodigies of the antique, — those breathing iriarljlee be-_ 
fore whiuh we oan. hardJy breatJie, — those Meses, tlioae ent 
hhitiirtfs, tliose capitidi, those colonnades, those arches, which' 
eeem to form themselves ajx^sh before out ejes, and to build 
up anew their original stnictures. Of the chief dassic wti4 
tingi it may be affirmed that thej are inibued with a sincere 
piety. RcTBient ia the raeatioa of their goda. They impute 
diHtstei of ereij kind to the Degkct cf the templce. .Tiiej 
accept of tiUg and power as divine gifts on the htimble aub- 
prdination of a pevple ttf BtiperaaJ i-ule aad power. "Hinc 
oiane principiuin, hue refer esitam."* Why is Meaentiiu 
held up to our horror? " Oont emptor Divi'ini/'t Why Mfl 
we made to shrink from hla prowess and deGuDoe 'i " Sex 
mlhi DeuB," Why does the deuth of the tjrant, though 
alaughter of his son might have constnuned out pity, hH 
draw a tear? "Neo Diwra parcimua ulli." Homer is very' 
chastity in his household deBcriptions. and he is n deroul 
worshipper of those divinities whom Bis ma^hineB Bo ot 
require and reveal. Pindar, with all his Bighta and fervou 
IB without a stain. Think of the hiatoriuns, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides, aad livy, — the oratora, laoorates, l>emoBthene^| 
Cioerff, — and where is tlio fear of harm 7 la a few placcB of 
the epic, and a few more of the lyriCf poflts, thete ia polluting 

' Hor; Oirm; lib. iii, S. + Vir; ^,iieiH : lib, i. 
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image and diction. In some of the moralists thera is pro- 
fajienesB, But there la nxmi enough for ftelection. Suppose 
that Catuilus, Ovid, and Lucretiue, were never lirouglit iuto 
our acbuols. It would Ije Joss ; but a good acquaintance with 
Latin, and better li&tin, might 1je fi>nued without them, I 
have latelj most reluctantly come ta the concluflion, that 
Flat<^ ia a very tainted writer : hut the Middle Attic may be 
studied mthout his \ise., and lie is not «ften aet bcfgre our 
youth, Tite Greek tragedians are eingulaTly pure. We wyuld 
hide and esiiulpate notliing wrong : our woudei, however, ia, 
that in heathen works theao vicea should be bo rare. To soy 
that they are idolatere is certainly gratuitous: but was boy 
ever proaelytiaed to their Buperatitio]i T Blight not the pro- 
oeptor ilirect the pupil to the manner of homage aud faith 
which they bear to their fabled deitiQE, and teach him henee 
the constant ackiiow!edgmcn.t ivhich he ought to render to 
the Holy One aud True ( I'o say that the ancient olasaicia 
are fraught with recitals of battles, is but eligbtly to con- 
demn them : was boj ever turned into soldier by the blood 
of mortuifi and the ichor of immortals, mingled togetlier on 
the Trojiui pUkin 1 If battles did occur, it cauaot be atxange 
that annalists recorded, or that batdfl s«ng, them ; th? strug- 
gles of ThemiopjlaD, MarathOTl, and Galamifi, surely may be 
told and read : aad should imy fear that the youth thus taught 
should fly to anna, it cjin only he just to remember, tliat Gtr 
more probably would strifra of a, later and pntriotia interest 
fire Mb fancy, and native heroes of the past and present hour 
arouse hia emulation. Give these renowned models of writing 
iheir own principles of a deplorably false religion, and 1 fear- 
lessly Bay, that tliey present nothing more extraordinary than 
their devout spirit and their blatneless delicacy, He most 
poasfiBS a strange sense of virtue who tikea refuge from them 
Lq oar Gibbotii, Drjden, and Pope. There woulii be as little 
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hiippme!!« of esca|w from Aristophanee and Terence into oar 
nitltve comeidy : even Shakepenre'g tragic buBt is not 80 un- 
blurred and unsoUed as are tbc heads which the Oredan 
M«IpiiiiLeiie liEU eo long since crowned. 

The higher state uf i^ducatien among us has been very 
nklutary ub to our profeBsion of Christianity. Wlien lennungj 
waB sipkiog low, Hu unhealthy feebleness nune orer all heeide. 
Enquiry Waa arrested, and thought was prmCTibdd. Oof leb- 
giotiB belief be^n to dote. A poverty of cotweptiop, an effe- 
minacy of Linguage. presentud ail sacred principles most 
diaodvantageousl^. A pultroon fear coDtract«d and alirivelled 
up the SDiiL KeeoenBua of the iiuipired t«xt was deprecated] 
B8 an encounLgement of scepticigm, if not a rapine upon it hy 
leepticiani itself. Cwione of criticiBin were condenmed. The 
poaeihle conclugionB of science nrere beheld afar with an utter 
dlfimay. Men spoke of the laws of evidence and of interpre- 
tatioQ, in a manner n'hich loade them quite dliTerent things in 
religious, and in cocnmun, appUmtiom. Whatever bad Iteen | 
held by certain ivuthorities and symbola, Hiia proclaimed M 
OTordinaUi witJi Revelition iteelf- But what have tite true 
henneneuticB achieved i Distfuat of inflpimtion i I pp>ks$ | 
myaelf a believer in the Divine giiggestion of every word of | 
true Scripture, jot and tittle. But tiie book of God, given ia 
its pr^ent conditions, must be nutheiiticated aa any other | 
booTc. Its text must bo eoUated and L-onfirmed as any other 
text, Its language is to be interpreted as any other iFingusga 
We think it responsible only for itself. We are often plied 
with aentenccs us extracts from it wliich it never contained. 
There are those who oratulajly aasure us of Its purport und 
scope, which we may tiinit it never did intend. Now we can 
open the Bible, and with open face can read it. Not my Bible, 
not youra ; not what I have taken to be the sense of it, not 
what you j hut only that which car prove itself to be the 
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imcorrupted Bibla — hut only tiat which can be proved to be 
ito imperrerted nieaning. Now, is this Btrong, eEmest, im- 
partiaJ, £pirit the characterifitic of our timeB 1 It is the fruit 
of liberal leamiiig. But while we honour the instruDiont, 
we still more gl^ry io the result. We btUtve it ia the epLrit 
of trutlL KevclatioD seeks not the blind, the unreasuoing, 
iMnnage of our miDd, It luves, it co mm amis, investigation, 
"Seaj-cli tte Sflriptufes." By ydur fuU convigtioa of tJieir 
veracity, by your entire roliitnce on their inform a.tion, by 
youT cordial devotion to their excellencG, alone do you alloir 
their elaiiu op magnify their origin. 

PiuIoEophy ia no longer scanned with & jealouH eye. Time 
WB£, at least, when its nime was in little favour among our 
many. Tlie diacoveriea of science were BUppused to loui with 
&Q ominous aspect upon Ohristiamty. But this is now better 
uaderBtood. There has been no compromise nor cuncesaion. 
All thiit ia proper CJhriatianitj, the religion of aaJvalion, has 
long been given to us in the inspired page. We ask no ne-w 
lights as to its Buhatance ; though new and still more beau- 
tiful illuatratious may tmnatantly be thrown around it. In 
itself it ie complete : it is a dogmatic discovery. We should 
68 soija, think of nddition to the physioa of the universe, or 
to the priiLciplea of mathematics, ae to the compass of the 
O&apel. But now let juat and coraprehenaive philoaophy com- 
mence any of its studies in reference to it. We hail ita 
approach and Bubaerviency. If mond, having worked out 
its theory of ohligatiou, it will find in Christianity its best 
sanction and true approval. If inductive, dmstianity aati- 
cipates it, — " Prove all things, hold fast that which is good." 
If the philoaophy of history, Christianity funushea its only 
scheme and key. If tlie philosophy of mind, it ia fcrestalled 
by the scriptural analysis of the inner man. Kindle these 
illuminations to all their strength : our religion looks but 
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tlie mOK mteoKly glfrnoUB beneath them i Or let acieoce 
lAy open hei experimesta : we etill &ie foarlesa, Scelq the 
chroB&logy of the firmftment ! Read liietory in the strati- 
ficatioQ of the roete ! Di&ooveiy and deduction are on our 
nde. Let the great hihumtoi? be cnteced, — l«t forge aai 
crucible be plied. Let silicon, the matrix of modem miira^ 
clu-B. tw put to all ita turtEre ! These ckmenta are at ut 
eternal distance from life and self-action. Axoh3eDlog7 may 
lift ita torch upon the " dark backward and alfysm of time." 
Hot a date, nor a scene, nor an event, of uur religion does 
it distuib. la iJl this ai-e seen the might und the diviiuty 
tad the victory of our faith ! 

Liberty h{is obt&incd strength In this enlargement of tho 
popular mind. The serrile und the abject are abhorrent ta 
religion, and to its Eelcctcst influences. It awaik«nii t con- 
Hciona dignity. It enables each bond-man to buret his obBJOS. 
Oppressiun has often stung to roB^ntment, but more often has 
it bowed to shafement, Pereeoation, if it did Dot frighten 
our spirit, had sat heavy upon it, It had silenced our mim&- 
ters, and aupprcBsed our schoola. Delirertmce se«med hopeless. 
80 long as the night of ignorance deepened around lu, oui 
loTC of freedom languiated. We were satiefied to be oppreesed. 
We sought toleiatitin. Wc loved the hateful vfprd. We aeksd 
no more of a revolution which we bad coudmcted to trluutph, 
and of a dymLaty which we had raised to the throne. But u 
learning once more dawned, we felt the brand of toUratiun, 
We had sworn by liberty in the rescue of our country : we 
for oureelrea now invoiced its aid I And as we sprung from 
our dust, rivet after rivet started from oinr chains, and link ■of 
thoM chains fell after Hnk. It is our &ult, and just will ha 
the retriliution, if any maji bring ua again into bondage. 

The inteElect of our community being calight«aed, il» pe- 
euliar prinoiplos are mm more manfully maintained. We apiK 
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iogise not for thecn. We do not obtrude them. But we honour 
the martyrs who bled for them the earliest in the- Marian 
persecation, — who died t!ie felon's death under the more cruel 
dragonade of Elizabeth, — who gave tbemselToa to wiuds ttnd 
waveH more merciful than their eneraioe, and braved the exile's 
fate. We see qo renson to be nsliBiQed o-f laasims to which aJl 
legitimate enquLrr appears to be leading forward the minda of 
meo, Glorious is the goal aX which they shall eooncr or latec 
meet ! The right of man to think in nil matters gf religion 
fou himself, — tlie pFerog&tivfis of individual confloience, — the 
eole authority of Scripture, — the epiritual independence of 
Christianity, — the voluntary nature of its ewpport and pro- 
motion, — the eicluaive headship of the Saviour, — our personal 
accountability,— our rejection of all human mediation and aub- 
Btitation. If these awowalB be now more distinct and uncom- 
promising than they formerly were, knowledge has made the 
question more plain, examination has proved it more impor- 
tant, and events have shown it more binding, May our fathers 
never he ashamed for our degeneracr, nor their cause bliuh. 
for our deaertion 1 

In looking thk morning upon the dear youth before us, 
wo almost necessBrily follow them into their future, — we un- 
wittingly think of their Lot in after life. They, if they live, 
mu'Bt fill on impgrtant place ill our wiald. If we might read 
prophecies going bdore upon them, we should see each in his 
epheie, a-nd, if our votive pra.yera be heard, enoh honouring 
and adorning it. Here is the merchant npright and benevo- 
lent, with other God than Mammon and other godliness than 
gain, — uniting the ends of the earth in usefiil interebaugea, 
subordinating commarce to knowledge, civilization, Uberty, 
ajid religion, — his ehips harhingerB of good to the farthest 
Bltore, and hk freights means of melioration to the meanest 
tribe. There is the jurist meditating th* principles uf hiB 
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uionc^ holdjiig forth Uw va tlie shidil of defence, aitd the 
Old of {niiugliinQnt ; cdDetniing aJl, without glijicaii« and 
partiality, into the breadth of conetitutional right imd free- 
Aom ; or h6 sb&ll tstaxii the pleader osBerting tLg aa,as^ of tli? 
poor and oppressed, and hurling definnee a.t the judgment- 
Feat, if it Iw vL'nal aai corrupt. Now the navigatoi' launches 
forth, redeeming the noblest advonture from the UDdeEerved 
opprobrium cuat upon it, converting the fuMesg cf the seaa 
to their destined use, and not only in seamanship but in reli- 
gion, guiding his voyage by heaven. Thon ia seen, by the 
eide of the Biok and dying bed, the sldliul healer, plying the 
Becreta of nature which he has gathered up into hia art, add- 
ing the gnu;eful tendemeea iu the inevita'blQ severity of treeit- 
ment, lifting up irum aickness and bringing hacl: traia deatk 
This teeming mind pours out its etores «f erudition : that 
hand creates the painting and the sculpture which ennoble i. 
country and miub an. nge. The voice of the reciting boy in 
these exnmina.tiona may one day be heard Ln the senate. Tli 
tendsF child, Bhrinkiag from, the test uf these publicities, maj 
attain the high distinction of being the teacher of the young. 
But above all, I pray that from these forms,- — " for this cause 
bow my knee !" — may issue pastors for our churches, men 
light and love, men of knowledge and zeal, men of power nnd_ 
eameatness, "helpers of the tritth," " good miniBters of Jeau 
Christ:" and also misBionnrieB in a great ciimpony. unihufisadora' 
to the heathen, of a spirit which ehall surpiLsa and throw be-, 
hind all that digcovereTB have known of ardour, phiLtuthro'pia 
of disintflreatedneas, and herpes cf diat. 

My dear young friends, I congratulate you on your pnpil- 
age ; on the scene uf your dwelling and the o-rder of your 
training. I oongratulate you on your proficiency. Be true to 
your studies and loyal to your instructors. You iJl know, how- , 
ever young, that you have lost much time. Redeem what ij 
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loHt. Waste no more. Nothing ie bd preoiyus. Aa to your 
BtaiieB I -will unly saj, Be diligent, and ivhea you camtot per- 
ceiTe the advantage of any particular branch of liuaniiag, pur- 
auD it as tliough you did, for you must be aseured it would not 
be reqiLir&d of ytm were it not for your profit. Let early piety 
be manifest in ;paii. While your hearts are tender seek unto 
the Lord God of your fiithera. Shan evil comnitmicatiuna. Be 
a&aid of notliing but sin, Hepreas the curiosity of the youth- 
ful heart. PrayerfLdly reBist each form of temptation. " Avoid 
it, pasH not by it, turn from it, and pass awny." Connect your 
path in life with your eternal destiny. Raise for yourselvea 
the 8iipplica,tioii,"it is m very beautiful, for the ways of am- 
bition, and yoluptuousnesa, and hcedlesaneas, are wajn whiuh 
perish, — " Lead me into the vmj/ eeerlwitii^.^'' Should you die 
in early life, yonra will lie a blessed grave, if you are bom 
i^ain. The Greoiaaa buried their youth in the monuDg twi- 
light : that of the evening would hare reminded thom of night 
— bat this led on to the orient, the dsy-Bpriiig, the meridiiui 
BUQ ! With better right flliould we remember you and hwl 
you, aa we l&id you loWj amidst the dawn and progress of your 
eternal day ! 

It may not be improper to remind you, that most young 
persons continue to unfold the -same cluracter which has been 
formed in their earliest years. A afcilfiil observer is seldom 
in error when be takes his forecast of their future bearing. 
The listlcsa arc still liatlea*, the icgenuuufl are still ingenuouB, 
the diligent are still diligent. Ilabits are forming now r they 
are clinging things. Posdons are opening now : they aro 
unappeasable things. Aims are eettiing now: they are undi- 
verting things. The presages and gemia beapeafe your whole 
future character and eourBc ! 

But thin ia deeper iaaight : it is n&t formed upon tha 
inspection of a day. We who are the casual witnesfica of audi 
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B tceoe arc often (Uaappointed. The qiiick and brilliaot joutlt] 
may b« nell ndmilated for a part in some pul>Ua display,- 
he seizes ite prise and catuhca the apptauae, But eo iriU not 
bis teachers rtckon luni. Lvt the hncjurs of tliis exercise, — 
doubtless wdl awarded! — ba the inowiives ta & yet more 
vigtuTDiid application, and let those- who win. th>o race aigo poti-| 
eider thitt they must keep it. Pitiable will it be if any ku-j 
rente hrciw should lliis day &how iteelf to be no more seen 1 
bopea be excited emly to be deceived ! Aa in the Epigmphts : 
of Homor we read of Nireiis thrice, — only in form inferior to 
Pelides, — we see him hounding over the main, — but in council 
and in battle we never hear of liim raore ! 

let rac especinlly urge you to keep your station. Toa 
are of gentle descent and bli>od. Beware of low habits, and 
pursuits, and tenns^ and hauQts, and ufaooiales. Never epeak 
lightly of rectitude and independeuce. It is rery fasluonablo 
to boast, in theae times, of an unprincipled recklessneee. Affsot 
no lihenJiftiD at the BaGri£c«, and to th« disdain, of your an- 
wstiftl and edticatioaal principles. Think, at leagt, no wttrse 
of any cause becauiae it is contemned of the unreflecting and 
the wiiflked. 

" aoffcaiuf tat Tnilh't uks, 
Ii fonlluie tn !iigLi«e ■viitory. 
And tp (be tailkfiil, Death. Iba gnte of life." 



Now begin to form your lil)rai7^ The ttight of bookf, on] 
which your youthful eyes were bent, lyill not suffer your ina- 
turer stadiea to relas. "Procure," says the author of the, 
AyiayTi llfu^m, " Procure foi youth the ancient writers, toj 
make a collection of them as huBbwidmea do of ail instra- 
ments for their eaip!.>y. For of the eame nature is th« usaj 
of hooks to scholare at being the toole and iuEtrunioats ofl 
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learning." Resolve, in the Btrengtb of Qod, to prepare your- 
selves for useful lives. 

We see you coming forward on ttie stage which we must 
soon foraake. We welcome you to it. We resign our places 
for you. You have opportunitiefl of action which our youth 
did not command. You possess fiicilitieB of education which 
we did not eiyoy. Transcend us, — easDy you may, — by your 
deeds. Take a station which we could never reach. Wield 
a hitherto uneseayed power. The old man can only speak of 
the past, yet it may be a ^orious reminiscence. The middle- 
aged feel that their strength, though impaired, is haply not 
exhausted. The young pant, and fill the future with dreams 
of &me. Thus the three choirs of the Spartan festival were 
wont to sing: — 

The veteiaiLB, — 
The younger men, — 

'Afi/iif ii y etfia tX Si Anil irAjai Ls;3<.-)- 

The boye,— 

Plutarch. Lycuigu*. 



* We were once young, coungBwi in tnttle ! 

t We ue w itill,— If you wint lu. put ui to Ihe proof I 

% We will In oui Intrepidity eicd you all 1 
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